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INTRODUCTION . 

W E hRvc not b«cn Jucky in the history of our visual arts. Circum- 
s!^nces have several times oomhined to undenninf our progress 
and distort our larger traditions from their natural mould. If no 
more frequently than in other European countries we have been ruled by 
iconoclasts and bigots, the earnest promotion by these English rulers of 
their own financial, physical or spiritual gains w'ould seem to have played 
more havoc with art in England than across the Channeh Our tnro civil 
wars destroyed much, the Black Death ended our first great period and 
our industrial development withered our second. The natural progress of 
British art has frequently been warped and obscured and it is remarkable 
chat with 30 sporadic a record of acknowledged artistic success we should 
have contrived to maintain any genuine continuity^ For even if the scale 
of our achievement is not the very highest, we in this supposedly artless 
land can show a real tradition. 
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As <«ch one of these six volumes was separately published, each author 
must have felt, as I did about my own, that perhaps he had unfairly neg* 
Iccted such and such an anist or, in his limited space, he had concentrated 
so much on one period that the preceding one has had less than justice 
done to it. But each author must now feel as I do, a measure of relief, 
since where he vfsts forced by lack of space to neglect some aspect of his 
subject, one of the other five has inevitably dealt more fully with it from 
another angle. The dovetailing seems to me happily complete and very 
few British artists at least of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries arc unjustly neglwted. If at times the overlapping is considerable, 
it forms no more than a Just consensus of opinion, building our greatest 
to their rightful heighta with the accord of several voices. Gainsborough 
must inevitably fi^re as a portrait painter, a romantic, a draughtsman 
and a watercolourist. Hogarth as a cartoonist, a draughtsman and a por¬ 
traitist. Rowlandson. Constable, Turner, and many others must inevitably 
take their several places in the several books which make up this omnibus. 

Unfortunately this lack of space must have prevented some of us from 
delving far back into bisiory and thus our medieval arts do not figure in 
ihw volumes to the extent they might, for if the popular notion that 
British art came suddenly into existence in the eighteenth ccntuiy may 
well apply to the mastery of oil painting, whether in sporting pictures or 
portraiture, at least the arts of drawing, watercolour, romantic art, and even 
a kind of cartooning had been Nourishing here centuries before 1700, But 
perhaps British Manuscript Decomtion and Illumination should have a 
book to itself. 

Of the six separate essay? which form this book, two concern the 
practice of specific media. The practice of drawing and its near development 
watercolour, these two fornii of expression are perhaps the most personal 
and typical of British art. for our longest tradition lies in the intimate 
poetry of line and wash rather than in the grandiloquence of great formal 
compositions in oil paint. “British Fresco" or "British Oil Pamting" would 
scarcely have the same significance as these two, for so little of the former 
now exists in anything approaching the original state and there is little 
particularly native in our practice of the latter except perhaps in the hands 
of Gainsborough, Constable and Turner. Even then it is the vision more 
^n the technical use of the medium which makes their oil painting so 
important. 

Portrait Painters. Cartoonists and Sporting Pictures imply a description 
of specific ways of earning 3 living in the visual arts. Th™ specialised 
forms exist in every country, but there is something regrettably English in 
Ac practice of typt^cajtitig an artist so that society can pigeon-hole him to 
its satisfaction. "Oh, so you are an artist, and what, pray, do you paint?” 
How often that polite question draws a resigned sigh from the painter and 
how often he wishes he could answer in a word. But the question is a very 
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English one and implica that a specialised label should be inatandy forth¬ 
comings Poor Gainsborough was forced to say “portraits'" for economic 
reasons when he really wished to say ^iandscapes." Can anyone imagine 
Leonardo da Vinci^s answer ? 

The most genera! es^y is John Piper^s British Romantic ^r^£t/r and 
within that bracket come so many that one i$ hard put to it to think who, 
other than Reynolds, could be included in a hypolhetit^l companion 
volume of “British Classical Artist$.“ Few British artists ever put a 
formal preoccupation before an emotional one except perhaps in the form 
of 3 horsep and even the great Stubbs, that most care^ul delineator of the 
noble anjfVLa], placed his aristocratic model against a landscape as romantic 
as a Gericault. It is not surprising that Mr. Piper w^ forced to start with 
Richard Wilson and neglect anch earlier romantica as Nicholas Hillyarde 
In hJs all too short fourteen thousand words. Even Hogarth, who may not 
come exactly wuthin Mr. Piper’s interpretation of the word, is more ro* 
mantle than classical as his few and painful excursions in the noble manner 
make very dear. Mr. Piper rightly $ap that Romantic Art deals with the 
particular. Mr. Paris w^rites of our national genius for the thin small scale 
of watercolour: I maintain that our true line is the drawn one and what is 
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more particular than a sporting pictiire» what more Umited in mediorn or 
more linear in approach than the cartoon ? Hene then either by accident 
or design is a very complete picture of our native gifts and Jimitationa- 

John Russell and H. Faria both outline the historical development of 
their subjects with scholarly clarity and with as liiiie prejudice as befits 
the detached historian. It L$ only when our own contemporaries arc reached 
that Mr, Russell indulges in special pleading for one particular approach 
to the art of the portrait. If Mr. Paris maps the safe ground of the great 
in his study of earlier centuries he is scarcely to be blamed, considering 
the number of great watcrcolourists England has produced and the slim¬ 
ness of his volume. When he views the watercolours of to-day he departs 
little from ivell trodden paths, giving credit where credit is given, but he 
holds out great hopes for the future. 

Mr. Piper and Mr. Low are not historians but practitioners. What they 
lose on the gentle swings of professorial objectivity they gain on the 
glittering roundabout of personal enthusiasm and inti mate know'Iedge of 
the practice of romantic painting in Mr* Piper's case, and cartooning in 
Mr. Low^s. They aie both full of prejudice which gives to both their 
books a special fire, I like to hope that my own contribution^ being by 
another if less celebrated practiuonerr will also slip into this latter category^ 
for if it lacks anything it is not special pleading. 

The ferocity of GjJJray, the poetry of Palmer, the lyrical dignity of 
Gainsborough» the magnificent exactness of Stubbs, Cotman's sensitivity^ ^ 
Coze ns's invention and Blake's su pc mormality are among the components 
of British art. All these things grow from the fertile soil of our medieval 
forebears^ from an era w^hen British art was one of the glories of Christendom. 

It is sadly true that in our subsequent history wc have frequently been 
too wilting to acknowledge the superiority' of foreign artbts at the expense 
of our own* for contrary to the nineteenth-century conception of the 
Englishman as John Bull, few connoisseurs have been less insular than 
English ones. There have been barren decades in British art and not even 
the most enthusiasde Anglophile would dispute the fact that w^e have 
never risen to the level of Renaissance Italy or produced an equal to the 
supreme genius of a Rembrandt. On the other hand we have sustained a 
high level over longer periods than any nation in the w'orld with the ex¬ 
ception of France. For many years a comparison between those symbols 
of the lowest common denominator, the Paris Salon and the Royal Academy^ 
has instantly revealed the general superiority of the British body. This 
seems to me a significant and generally neglected fact w'elt worth taking 
into account in assessing the value of British art within the European 
framew'ork^ If the Jllustrationa contained in this volume seldom reproduce 
a supreme masterpiece and if between 946 and 1946 there has been a 
moribund century or two, at the very least there has been an astonishingly 
high general level during many hundreds of that thousand years. The 
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juxtaposed aspects of firitisb art publisbed in these six essays and their 
illustrations wili, it is to be hoped, rouse many from the toleraot disdain 
with which, hat in hand, the British have patronised thetr own art in the 
presence of their great European neighbours. We have a unique tradition 
which this volume cannot fail to indicate. 

MICHAEL AVRTOSi 
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BRITISH 


DRAWINGS 

BY 

MICHAEL AYRTON 


ARGUMENT 

T he vexed qiiestiDit of the merits and demerits of nationalism in 
art h forced upon anyone who writes specifically^ as this book 
requires, on the product of a single nation. There i$ a case to be 
made against conscious nationalism, on the grounds that it leads to paro- 
chiatism and that such a conception is m any case spurious, art being on a 
plane above the politics which the word '^nationalism" seems to imply* 
My own view is that the value of nationalism stands^ in direct ratio to the 
strength of a culture at a given time. The power to benefit from outside 
influence is in fact commensurate with the ability to refrain from being 
totally dominated by it. 'When the creative state of a nation h low but 
gradually improving, consciousness of^ and pride in^ a native tradition is 
valuable. Equally when a culture is in the ascendant, the participants therein 
can afford to welcome foreign InAuencc and gain from it. The fact that a 
national tradition has existed and been of great importance during certain 
of the periods covered by this book, is obvious; that there is a continuity 
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in thi; progression of British art, and in particular drawing, 1 hope to show. 
Its value is a matter cf opinion. 

This continuity is perhaps not easy to follow^.nor is it uninterrupted ; 
during one long period badly so: but unlike that of nations whose fiame 
has been far brighter, this island's flickering torch has continued to bum 
spasmodically for a thousand years. Italy produced a gigantic succession 
of master^ between Giotto and the death of Titian and then surrendered 
to a subsequent^ almost unrelieved, triviality ; the greai Gothic art of 
Flanders died out i Holland, during the century of her maritime power^ 
produced a school of which Rembrandt b the culmination* w hich exercised 
an citoTmous influence long after the source had dried up; and so on. 
Great Britain has produced no Michelangelo, no Van Eyck and no Rem¬ 
brandt * but neither have w'e ceased to be creative nor do we show' any 
signs of ceasing to be. Perhaps this is because the culmination has not yet 
been reached. At certain times, circumstances and the domination of 
particular foreign influences have come so near to smothering native talent 
as to create every appearance of a desert left barren by mighty conquerors, 
but the essential qualities have somehow sun'ived. more often in drawing 
than in other forms of expression. The native qualities themselves, the 
varying influences brought to bear upon them over a periDd of one thousand 
years and the value of British drawing in relation to the European tradition 
—the value in short of a national culture—form the argument of this essay. 
The exchange value of a culture is the true coin of **internationaMsm” in 
art, for it is by the exchange of cultures between nations that art becomes 
international. 1 have therefore included among the reproductions practi¬ 
cally no “foreigners working in England'^ as the British Museum Catalogue 
defines them, for they usually appeared in iheif might at times when we 
were least calculated to benefit from them. Fuseli is an exception because^ 
in my view, Fuseli was pins Toyalhttque If roi, an English artist- He was an 
interesting if minor practitioner, and he very fully assimilaled the British 
idiom of his time, which could not have been said, for instance, of Holbein 
or Kneller. The choice of reproductions is inevitably a personal one, sadly 
limited by the size of the volume, and will probably be unpopular. 1 have 
endeavoured to include a reasonable number of drawings by the greatest 
of our painters and a certain number by artists whose drawings I feel have 
been unjustly neglected. I have also given considerable space to illustrations 
from pre-sixieenth century manuscripts on the grounds that one of our 
greatest contributions to European art was made in this form of drawing 
and in that age, I have tried to reproduce examples of as many as possible 
of the various media—chalk, pencil pen, wash, etc.—tvhich come within 
the scope of drawing per se as opposed to the other vehicles of visual ex¬ 
pression. Those aitisU whose drawing 1$ only relevant to their work in oil 
or watercolour painting (as opposed to the tinted drawing) such as Turner 
and the Norwich school of landscape painters, I have sacrifleed, admirable 
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though their topographical drawings are, to others such as Francis Barlow, 
Alcitandcr Cozens and Charles Keene whose drawings are their finest work^ 
since this book is primarily concerned with draughtsmen rather than with 
painters. At the same time I have, 1 hope, reproduced a sufficient number 
of ’"painters* drawings'^ to give an indication of this essential aspect of the 
practice of drawing. Topographical drawings deserve a volume to them¬ 
selves and 1 can only plead tack of space if they are Ui represented In this 
one. Apart from drawings made for purposes of study and in preparation 
for work in other media, there have been a large number of diavrings made 
for the sake of drawing, as being the form of e:spressiofi mo$t suited to the 
particular conception. In my opinion the continuity to which 1 have 
referred is more easily trac^ble in the use of the intimate medium of 
drawing than in painting or any other means of pictorial expression. 
Furthermore this country's pictorial genius has always been primarily a 
genius for drawing. 



Bmih point tkcicik hj Thernia GaimboruMfEih^ 17^7-178* 


ASCENDANCY 

B RU’ISH drawing as such may be said to start in the tenth century^ 
following the decay of the Carlovingian Empire, and the chaos 
resulting from its collapse. Prior to this, and indeed prior to the 
empire of Charlemagne itself, masterpieces of illumination had been 
created m Ireland and Northumbria of which the Book of Kells and the 
Lindiafame Gospels arc probably the most famous extant examples. In 
these books the Celtic gift for abstract designs and ornament is seen in its 
most highly developed form, but this aspect of ait does not come within 
the immediate scope of this book, though the enduring influence of Celtic 
pattern-making runs through the succeeding centuries. Towards the end 
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of the Carlovingiiin epoch the Danish invaders of England demolished a 
large proportion of pre-ninth century manuseiipls and contemporary work 
ceased. That much was destroyed» is recorded by King Alfred who "saw, 
before It was ravaged and burnt, how the chtirchea throughout the whole 
of England stood filled with treasures and boots." To aJI intents and pur¬ 
poses, this essay in history begins with our recovery from this period of 
devastationn 

Charlemagne was dead and his empire speedily disintegrated. In the 
general shake-up naturally following upon the collapse of the centralised 
government, separate imperialist states were established throughout Europe 
which eventually gave birth to distinct and independent cultures, but it 
was an energetic and international progmmme of monastic reform, as pan 
□f a period of reorganisation and reconstruction not entirely dissirnitar to 
the present one, which was directly responsible for the maintenance of a 
European tradition, and incidentaHy led to the rebirth of British art. Why 
the splendid phenomenon of the “Winchester School** sprang into esistcnce 
so suddenly and in such a degree of apparent maturity is not known, nor 
indeed is it quite certain in what parts of England the Winchester School 
originated, but within a few years of St. Dunstan being made Archbishop 
of Canterbury and St. .^thelwold Bishop of Winchester, there existed at 
Winchester a style of drawing which was both original and highly evolved. 
The basis of this stymie is traceable to Carlovingian models and also owed a 
good deal to the insular tradition of Northumbrian ornament, which had 
been continued and indeed closely followed by the Franco-Saxon school 
throughout the Carlovingian era, but the detail, the cjciraordinary nervous 
vitality and linear freedom of the Winchester dravrings was sornething 
entirely new. By the eleventh century this renaissance had spread to include 
Canterbury ancl Bury St. Edmunds as centres of production, and it is from 
a manuscript, probably of Canterbury, that the first colour plate of the 
present volume is taken. This manuscript, called the Caedmon, and written 
in .Anglo-Saxon, contains illustrated poems on biblical themes, The present 
illustration is thought by one authority to represent “Nimrod sending out 
his princes to enlarge his boundaries’* and '“Nimrod as a mighty hunter 
before the Lord," Another equally learned scholar considers it to be “Cush 
or his son ruling his tribe" and “The Hebrews departing with their cattle.** 
The reader may take hb choice but for my part, 1 favour Nimrod. What is 
of greater interest is the vigorous lyricism of the drawings themselves which 
could hardly be more remote from the monumental rigidity of the Byjumtine 
mode current in Southern Europe, nor from the grandiose stolidity of 
Ottoman art, then at its height in Germany. The drawings of this and the 
succeeding two centuries, with their precise, rhythmic use of line, line that 
spurts and darts like a bird, are the touchstone of Britbh drawing. The same 
poetic qualities, the same rhythmic preoccupations, appear m-er and over 
again in our subsequent history. 
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Thr lively condition of British sri in the eleventh century was such that 
the arrival, fallowing "the Conquest,** of Norman scribes and monks, bring¬ 
ing with them their sumptuous French manner of illumination, merely 
added weight and strength to the existing convention without materially 
altering the original linear manner already being employed. The famous 
masterpiece of the period, the "Winchester Bible," contains superb examples 
of the marriage of the two schools and also is an instance of the astonishing 
ability with which several artists of unified purpose could, over a consider¬ 
able number of years, combine their individual styles to produce a single 
great work of art. The major continental inno^stion of the twelfth century. 
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the '^Albani P&altcr' ^stylcn praduc<?d a strong Anglo-Romanesque synthesis 
which checked the atfectaiion towards which the Anglo-Saxon manner had 
been tendings w'ithaut SLkfastantiaJly changing ihe method of outline drawing 
employed. I'owards the end of the twelfth century, a new form of illus¬ 
trated book came into vogue, derived mainly from the ^^Etymologiae** of 
hid&re of SeviHr, This was the Bestiary^ virtually an English invention, in 
which fabulous creatures and familiar animals vrere portrayed indulging in 
various probable and improbable activities. This form of popular illustratiori 
presaged a tong tradition of artists specialising in drawings of animals and 
birds, wrhich has continued in iu course to the present day. .At much the 
same time, the easily portable illustrated Psalter became popular, a fashion 
which was to last until the end of the fourteenth century, and such Psalters 
were exported in sufHcieni numbers to spread the influence of the British 
school throughout France and much of Europe. By the thirteenth century, 
the rich but heavy Anglo-Norman manner had gradually given w^ay to a 
revival of the linear delicacy found in Anglo-Saxon drawings, the earliest 
separate ”Books of Hours'^ were produced, and these were followed by a 
long series of illustrated Apocalypses and histories. It ia in this period that 
individual artists begin to be known by name : William de Bratles contrived 
to sign a Psalter, and the celebrated Matthew-Paris, historiographer to the 
Abbey of St Albans, friend of Heniy^ If 1 , diplomat, gold engraver, author^ 
cartographer and draughtsman, achieved personal fame, A fair number of 
Matthew'Paris's drawings has survived, though no signed ones, and even 
a certain amount of his personal history is known to It i$ recorded that 
he was "a religious monk,’* very' highly esteemed at St^ Albans^ and that he 
undertook an unusual mission to Norway for the King and left his influence 
as an artUt behind him there^ His piincipal surviving drawings are in his 
tiistona Maior now' at Cambridge, in another history now in the British 
.Museum and in his Ramartcf of the Ttoo Offm. He left a considerable school 
behind him when he died in 125^, whose work is not easy to distinguish 
from his own. 

The reputation of British drawing and illumination was now of EurO'- 
pean stature, British illustrated books were in the hands of (he courts of 
most of Europe and Englishmen w'cre working in Paris, creating the Anglo- 
French school of painting which was eventually to dominate Noithcm 
Europe. Near the end of the thirteenth century the centre of productivity 
had moved to Peterborough, where the artists themselves had ceased to he 
monastic and w^ere chiefly professional laymen* Humorous decoration is a 
feature of the East Anglian School ; on the borders of sacred pages, fabulous 
beasts in combat with zoomoiphs^ which foreshadow the demonologies of 
Jerome Bosch, are gaily combined with pastoral scenes from everyday life; 
familiar domestic animals in the tradition of the earlier Bestiaries* 

In t348 production seems to have ceased abruptly for twcniy yeans. 
The reasons for this are unknown, though possibly the Black Death 
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was rcspan$ibkk but from henceforward there is a general decline in the 
excellence of British work which corresponds with the ns>e of France to 
supremacy in the field of illumination. A re%^ival took place during the 
second part of the fourteenth centtiry chic Ay as a result of the patronage 
of the Bohim fitmilvi five of whose commissioned books have come down 
to uSp and there are a few missals and lectionarie$ of the period, which are of 
more than hbtorJea! interest. One of these latter {Harley MS. 7026)^ 
illustrated under the direction of one John Syfrewas, contains one of the 
earliest known examples of genuine portraiture in this country ; a deliberate 
attempt at the likeness of Johop 5th Lord LovaJ. Earlier drawings are 
concerned W'Jth idealised generalisattons, rather than with individual por¬ 
traits, since the status of a rank in medieval times was considered more 
important artistically than the holder of it. The supposed self-portrait of 
de Brailes in the Last Judgement leaf of a Psalter (Fita^wilUam Museum, 
Cambridge} is an idealised figure who b being rescued from damnation 
by St* Michaek The figure holds a scroll Inscribed '^W. de Brail me f(e)icit." 

One of the most interesting sun-ivab of late fourteenth century' drawing 
is the volume, now' in the Pepysbn Library at CambridgCp called ^*^The 
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Monk's Draw : Book/* This medieval sketch book comains, as the work 
of several, probably secular* hands* a variety of figure and animal drawing?, 
some of which are charming, some extremely clumsy. These were possibly 
prepared as studies for mamiscript illusLratJont sculpture, or the form of 
embroidery known as *^0pu3 Anglicanum” which was justly famed through¬ 
out Europe, Bui the rot had set in. During the fifteenth century France was 
producing such masterpieces as L^s Trh Richef Heuresdu Dued^ Bfrry-^ the 
Hmri ^Eliz^btift Tht Qurne^ England's finest fifteenth century^ achievement, 
cannot be said to rival it, British art was in decline and though a few charm¬ 
ing drawings were made by Englishmen at the time, notably by John Rows 
in his history of the Earls of Warwick caJJed the War wick RoJI," French 
and Flemish artists were being imported into England in large numbers and 
were doing better work than our own. Unlike the period following the 
Norman Conquest, there was no strength left in British art to assimilate 
and transpose the pow^erful influence. For reasons never satisfactorily 
established, perhaps the anarchy of rhe Wars of the Roses, perhaps the 
renewed Black Death, or possibly the inevitable cyclical decline of national 
artistic virility# the fifteenth century saw^ the end of this great phase of 
British drawing. We wxre not to rise again lo a position of international 
repute for three hundred years. 

I would like to digress here to comment upon the actual media iu which 
the drawing?, so far discussed, were executed. Fine vellum was the usual 
surface, for though paper had been made in Spain ?ince the eleventh 
century and was in use in several parts of Europe from then on, there is 
no record of its manufacture in England before the fifteenth century, 
Wynkyn de Wordc was the first to mention an English paper mill in his 
edition of D# pFapriet^Uibm Rerutrt printed c. 149S- Vellum was in any 
case a finer surface for delicate drawing. The methods employed in working 
on vellum allowed some variation. The Norman scribe? had imported the 
hwj body colour in which the Bubacquent illuminations were frequently 
worked^ but before thia, pure line drawing? in several colours, oiade ivith 
reed or qyil] pens and sometimes shaded with the point of a brush, had been 
deemed complete illustrations in themselves, as in the Cardmon MS. 
The twelfth century Winchester Bible contains e.xanipleB of several different 
techniques. Those which concern us in this book, the line drawings, were 
usually made in chalk or in lead point, an earlier and mure difficult toot 
than it? later development, the pencil. I'he variation in the method em¬ 
ployed depended on whether the design w^$ intended to be heavily over- 
painied, in which case it was left as an exceedingly delicate indication. 
Alternatively, if the intention was merely to w^ash transparent colour over 
drawn line, as in those by the **Ma3ter of the Apocrypha Drawings/^ the 
point wa? used precisely and pressed heavily. A quite remarkable number 
of drawings in medteval manuscfipts were left uncoloured, in their original 
state as line drawings. 
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THE DESERT 

TT has ncvtr b«n possible to establish any very definite reason for the 
I rise and fall of artiatic temperatures, but economic and religious cir- 
A cumsianccs doubtless play their part- The Dis$o]ution of the Monas- 
ceries, which had for so loog been the patron of our artSp and the visual 
philistmism of the new king^ who systematically destroyed most of the 
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medieval works of ait he laid his hands on, did In effect administer the 
eoup de grace to the already feeble body of Dritish art, but to all intents and 
purposes the patient was already beyond hope before any of these contin¬ 
gencies arose. The establishment of the Church of England as part of the 
Reformation, effectively prevented our taking any part in the evolution of 
the Baroque which was essentially a Catholic phenomenon and part of the 
Roman reply to the Lutheran heresy, but it will remain an open question 
whether anything but the most sedulous nursing of the native tradition 
following the accession of Henry Mil would have kept the thing alive. 
Needless to say, not only did this fail to occur but the arrival on the English 
scene of Hans Holbein the younger as court painter vc 9 s a final blow. 
Remarkable though Holbein's own draw'ings were, his followers were few 
and his influence was negative mainly because his methods were archaic 
even in his own day. For nearly a century there are no British drawings of 
the slightest interest by English followers of Holbein, It might reasonably 
have been suggested at the time that the native traditton was estinct as 
dead in fact as Charlemagne. This gloomy situation continued unrelieved. 
Flemish portrait painters such as Antonio Moro were ivcll received, but 
the domestic product was treated with scorn. That no one called Smith, 
Brown or fiossam had the slightest chance of earning a living is made 
abundantly dear in the following quotation from A Trealise coneerning the 
Art of Limning by the miniaturist, or ‘limner,* Nicholas Hillyarde. “The 
most rare English' drawer,’* says he, "of English story works in black and 
white, John Ikssam for one of his skill worthy to have been Sergant Painter 
to any King or Emperour, w'^hosc work in that kind are comparable with 
the best whatsoever in cloathe in distemper collars for white or black; who 
being very poore and belyke wanting to by faier cullors, wrought therefore 
for the most part in white and black and growing yet poorer by charge of 
children etc-, gave painting cleane over." The wretched and talented 
none of whose work survives, became a "reading minister" for his 
living, “fie toai" Hillyarde continues “only unfortunate becguie he teas 
Eagiish bom, for ere» the strangers tcould otkervtise have set him upp" The 
italics are mine and are made with considerable bitterness. The Elizabethan 
dilettantes' belief in the inevitable superiority of continental art bears a 
striking resemblance to our own day and age. "Our courtiers and great 
personages," wrote Henry Peacham {Graphice 1606), “must secke farre 
and ncere for some Dutchman or Italian to draw their pictures and invent 
their deuices, our Englishmen being held for Vauniems" (good-for- 
nothings). Peacham probably knew what he was talking about for he was a 
draughtsman himself in addition to his journalistic activities. Hillyarde 
was lucky In that he died in only comparative poverty, and lived 
tolerably well as Limner to Queen Elizabeth, though "brought into great 
cKtremes” in 1599- Two drawings by him exist, apart from his exquisite 
mmiatures in opaque water colours. One of these drawings is his design in 
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perv over black chalk, for the Queen's Great Seal ; the otheT^ a delicate pen 
drawing of a court lady, is reproduced here. 

There is a much larger body of drawings by HiUyardc's pupil, Isaac 
Oliver^ a fair number of brush drawings in black and white on coloured 
paper, some elegant portraits and a few lively caricatures. Oliver was 
French and Huguenot by birth but came to England as a young child^ and 
spent his life here, for which reason he may be considered a British 
draughtsman, in that he was not simply a visitor^ with a made reputation^ 
come for pickings^ 

Nicholas Hillyarde himself was influenced by Holbein's miniatures and 
is the solitary important exception to that master's otherwise negative 
legacy. He was also a passionate admirer of the Italians and of Albert 
Durer's drawings, but his quality is essentially native to this island in an age 
otherwise conspicuously barren as far as the pictorial is concerned. Hb 
exquisitely lyrical talent is the only visual equivalent of the poetic gifts of 
his literary contemporaries, and he is perhaps the only great English artist 
of Tudor and Stuart times. Whatever others there might have been were 
probably forced into other walks of life ("unfortunate because Englbh 
born") before they had the opportunity to prove their worth. Only one 
other artist of the times, though certainly not a great one, is worthy of 
mention: John White^ who combined the somewhat arduous activity of 
governing Raleigh's ^^second colonie" of Virginia^ with drawing, and paint¬ 
ing in water colours. He is seen at his best in his drawings of reptiles and 
animals, but his figure drawings are full of vigour if rather unakilfuL What 
w'ork of W'hiteb survives, is in the form of an album, recording bis sojourn 
in America, and b now in the Britbh Museum, 

The Jacobean period has liole to recommend it and in the reign of 
Charles 1, like that of Henry VIII, Great Britain was, artistically, simply 
an * ^occupied country/' though it must be said that Charles, unlike Henryv 
was a man of taste. Foreign artists completely dominated portraiturei w hich 
continued to be the major pictorial activity. Rubens visited England at the 
King's invitation and Van Dyck, hb pupils who was a visitor in 163Q1, 
returned and settled here as court painter in 1635 to become^ not un¬ 
naturally, the most admired master draughtsman in the courtWhat 
English followers he had were, for the most part^ pi^sucheurs of very little 
merit. Samuel Cooper is uf more interest than his cotilcmporaries, for it 
was Cooper who, allowing for the chang^ of style relevant to his lime, 
carried ort the miniaturiat tradition of Hillyarde with something like the 
same excellence. His drawings are very rare. 

The English master draughtsman who really dominates the domestic 
scene after Hillyarde’s death is tnigo Jones^ the architect and stage designer. 
Jones studied landscape painting in Italyi^ turned to architecture and, be¬ 
tween 1605 and 1640, produced a stream of designs for costumes^ scenery 
and stage machinery for masques and operas, in addition to his architectural 
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achievements as Mas ter of the King's 
Workc*’' It cajinot be pretended i ‘ 
Jonea was an nbvinusly English ai 
in majiner, since the inflvience of Italy 
was always foremost in his work, but 
his drawings have aspontandt>- tvhich 
far removes them from the general run 
of contemporary British work. His 
virtue lii all hi a activities lay in his 
ability to adapt foreign, panicularly 
PaUadianp idioms to English usage. His 
drawings are mostly in pen and wash. 

Peter Lely, who had arrived in the 
year of %^an Dyck’s death, succeeded 
his countryman as the fashionable 
portraitist of the next forty years, pro¬ 
duced a monotonous series of thirds 
rate portrait drawings, which became 
steadily worse, and an equally mono¬ 
tonous set of followers, of whom John 
Greenhill was the most sensitive and 
able. 

The Commonw^ealth, as everyone koows» was more concerned with 
destroying graven images than with encouraging the creation of such 
baubles as drawings. The Ironsides went into battle with bihJe and sword 
and, during interim periods, passed happy hours burning early illustrated 
editions of the former and sighing the supreme achievement of medieval 
waJ] painting with the latter. On the whole [ imagine, they completed 
Henry VIITs cask of nation-wide vandalism to their own satisfaction. 
Iconophnbia is a disease to which England has been tragically subject at 
intervals. During the Commonwealth, however, mediocre portrait drawing 
continued, there Iwing no grounds for theological dispute over atemly 
dull portrayals of puritans^ and by the Restoration a larger number of 
British artists appear to have been in practice, among w^hom John Riley 
was the most ulentcd painter. Topographical drawing had been introduced 
by the Bohemian, Wenzel Hollari and was in some demand. Hollar's friend, 
Francis Place, the first Englishman to employ mezzotirn in engraving, is 
one of the earliest, and by no means the least, of a long line of English 
topographical draughtsmen, but it another friend of Hollar and also 
of Place who«e work is the best indication of the survival of the indigenous 
tradition at this periods This was Francis Barlow^ the bird and animal 
draughtsman, who followed the special tradition which, originating in "'the 
Bestiary/^ had managed to survive in the applied arts of embroidery, 
masonry and Ceramic, while the fine arts lay dormant. Barlow's drawing] 
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particularly of birds, bear 
a ^irtking resemblance to 
thirteenth century marginalia 
without being in the least 
archaic. He drew and engraved 
most of the rural activities con¬ 
nected with animals and hie 
illustrations forAesop^sF^ki^r 
are justly celebrated. The 
drawing here reproduced is a 
good example of his frcshp 
pastoral styie^ Meanwhile in 
portraiture Lely and the un¬ 
successful but gifted Riley 
were to some cjtteni over¬ 
shadowed by the -arrival in 
England of an even more 
tedious figure, Gottfried Knel- 
Icr, whose vogue w^as to last, 
as a result of his business 
acumen, until his death in the 
year of Joshua Reynolds' birth. 

For dJ the continued supremacy of the visitors from abroad, an increasing 
number of British artists arc in evidence, most of them either miniaturists 
or portrait dfaughtsmen. Grcenhitlp Loggan, Faithornc, Thrumton, 
Forster, Lutterel, Robert White, Mary Beale and her son Charles were all 
contriving to cam their daily bread. Whilst their individual works are not 
very impressive+ they were all tolerably proficient and may at all events 
be given the credit for being part of the soil in which the eighteenth 
century^ flowers were to take root. 

On paper of various colours, the principal media in which these por¬ 
traitists w^orked were red and black chdk, and plumbago-^a form of graphite 
pencil very' similar to the modem article. Graphite was known as early as 
the Sixteenth century but did not come into very general use, except in this 
isobted periodi until the early nineteenth century when Brockendon^s 
method of oompreding powdered black lead produced the pencil as wc 
know it. The principal form these drawings took was studies for painting, 
and the facsimile engravings which were now^ finding a fair market. Highly 
finished chalk and plumbago portraits w'ere sold Independently to those 
who could not afford, or did not want, oil paintings. The drawings of 
Barlow and those of the early topographers are principally in bistre, a 
brown ink prepared from beech wood soot, worked in pen and wash. The 
word **sAph" now* generally applied to early drawings of a brownish hue 
is a misnomer. Sepia, the dye of [be cuttlefish, does not seem m have been 
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used before the eighteenth century. The brown colour of many early draw¬ 
ings is due cither to bisue or to the fading of iron gall ink which would 
have been black when originally applied. Pastel colours bad been introduced 
from France before the Restoration and were used in Riley's time. Accord¬ 
ing to Horace Walpok, one Edmund Ashfield had considerably increased 
the colour range of the medium during the latter half of the century, and 
Evelyn the diarist spieaks of portraits of his cousin's children "all painted in 
one piece, very' well, by Mr. Luttrel in crayon on copper" (4.8.1694)- 


RESURRECTION 

T he very early years of the eighteenth century were of that darkne» 
popularly supposed to precede the dawn, and a Stygian gloom it 
was. Jones was dead and Barlow died in 1702. The portraitists arc 
represented by the secondary gifts of the Richardsons, father and son. 
Jonathan Richardson, the elder, had been a pupil of Riley, and being 
talented, had succeeded Kneller as the fashionable purveyor of the aristo¬ 
cratic visage. A solitary British exponent of the late Baroque, Sir James 
Thornhill, was much in demand as a decorator, particularly of ceilings in 
great country houses and public buildings. Thornhill drew in the florid, 
somew'hat grandiose manner of Tiepolo and the late Venetians. Usually a 
second-rate performer, there is a certain dash and brilliance in the best of 
his drawings. His work is almost always In direct relation to architecture 
and is at least exceedingly accomplished. Pen, wash and chalk were not 
unnaturally the media he employed. 

The dawn however was breaking in no uncertain fashion. In 1697, 
William Hopirth, who is generally supposed to be the father of all British 
art, but who actually w'as the symbol of its reawakening rather than its 
birth, was bom in London, and within twenty years Scotland had produced 
Allan Ramsay, and Wales, Richard Wilson. The centuiy following these 
events is generally considered the great period of British painting and it is 
certainly one of the two peaks of our achievement in drawing. The thin 
trickle of the preceding two hundred years from the magnificent, if cloudy, 
sources of the Gothic period now widens into a river, comprising three 
main streams which, though superficially different, in essence show the 
same virtues as the source. The poetic vision of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries is reasserted in the drawings of Gainsborough, .Alexander Cozens 
and Richard Wilson, though the form has become principally landscape 
ijnmediately subject to Italian, Dutch and French influences. The linear 
vitality and freedom of the early Winchester school re-emerges in the hands 
of Hogarth and Rowlandson while the mystical imagination of the Gothic 
draughtsmen reappears In the work of Blake and his circle. Hogarth's direct 
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den vat ions as a draughtsman are not easy to place ; his method of using 

lh« pen was with a loose, spontaneous and even wavering line; the result 
being then rapidly washed over with tone in brush. In manner his drawings 
are rather Italianate, presumably as a result of his tuning under his future 
father-in-law, Thornhill, and he must have seen, in the collccdon of Dr. 
Richard Mead, the drawings and paintings of Antoine Watteau, the greatest 
continental visitor since Rubens, There is a direct historical link^^tweeo 
Watteau and Hogarth, in the person of a dubious medical practitioner, a 
Dr. Misaobin, whom Watteau drew when he was in London m 1719 
(engraved by Arthur Pond} and whom Hogarth pilloried in “Marriage a la 
mttde" and also in another small drawing, liut Hogarth's drawings, it 
they have something in common with Tiepolo’s caricatures and occasionally 
a Watteaues<|ue elegance, have also a burly sbrew'dncss and freedom which 
are his own. He had no great admiration for the Dutch, and indeed he 
catured what he called the ^’vulgar’ Dutch fashion in Paul before Felia, an 
engraving ''designed and scratched in the true Dutch taste, a mockery of 
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Steen, Ostade and Rembrandt but aJso of hts own failure to achieve “the 
grand manner.'* Nevertheless if a parallel is to be found for Hogarth as a 
draughtsman it is in the work of such ’’vulgar” artists as Pieter Breughel the 
elder and the Dutch engravers. Most of Hogarth’sex rant drawings are rapid 
notes for engravings (like the colour plate^ but there axe also some portrait 
drawings such as the famous pencil and wash study of Lord Lovat, before 
his CMCution for treason, in the Pierpont Morgan Library. In Hogarth's 
Atialytu qf Stauty, the textbook he wrote "with a view to fixing the fluc¬ 
tuating ideas of taste.” which was so scorned in his own day and is of so 
much interest in ours, he explains the mysterious winding line drawn on 
the palette in his famous self-portrait. It is the "line of beauty,” the curve 
which he considered should be present in alt good art. Whatever may have 
been thought by his contemporaries of the line itself, Ho^rth, in his pre¬ 
occupation w'lth it, follows in the long, indigenous tradition. The main 
stream to which Hogarth belongs as a draughtsman is the popular form of 
drawing which runs from the humorous and satirical marginalia of the 
Peterborough manuscripts, and includes Rowlandson, Gill ray, Cruikshank, 
Keene, and a host of lesser figures—by no means the very least of which is 
our own contemporary, the cartoonist "Giles" — whose mode of existence 
depends on the cheap engraving and ivhose concern is the everyday trials of 
the common man and the biHcr comedies of "high life.” Every nation and 
occasion produces this form of social comment in one way Or another and it 
is perhaps the most obviously "national” form of drawing. Hogarth’s sig¬ 
nificance in the history of art is to be found tn his attitude to daily life—he 
was (as R. H. Wilcnskt says in his Pmating) “a man with the social 

conscience w-hich the English nation was about to develop more and more.” 

Allan Ramsay is a complete contrast. As a man, he was a gentle, courtly 
individual, more interested in a pleasant and intellectual life than in his art; 
as a draughtsman, in his use of chalk, he bears a greater resemblance to 
Gainsborough than to his own immediate contemporaries. What he had was 
great delicacy of perception, an unusual attribute among British artists of 
his day, and a poetic sensitivity which gave his portrait drawings much 
grace. His drawings, like certain of Gainsborough’s, recall Waneau, w'hose 
work Ramsay would have seen at Dr. Mead's. There is no doubt that 
Watteau was the most beneficial foreign influence, as far as figure drawing 
is concerned, on the British art of this period; that his influence was 
undoubtedly a good one, was in no small measure due to our rejuvenated 
ability to accept and benefit from it, A decade earlier, we might well have 
suffered from it. 

As a profession, portraiture remained the staple provider. The British 
nobleman, as the eighteenth century pr^rcssed, gradually took to employing 
his own countrymen to immortalise his features, but he was more dilatory 
in encouraging native landscape painting. He preferred, or it was fashion¬ 
able, to own landscapes in the Roman manner by Claude rather than those 
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of Richard Wilson which were not entirely dissimiJarj but Wilson was of a 
prickly disposition and had undoubted originality which motivated against 
his success. To quote R. H. Wilenaki again, Wilson "was never content 
to be a pastkhtut but tended to break the mould of the [Italian] tradition 
by a more naturalistic and romantic approach." This tendency is remarkable 








even earlier in his drawings than in his oil paintings. His drawings are 
principally in black chalk on tinted paper, of a greater freedom and less 
sharply defined than those of either Claude or Caspar Poussin. The 
natural lyricism of his landscape conception was not at home with the 
rigorous conventions of the classical style and in this he preceded Gains¬ 
borough and Constable, the most lyrical of all our landscape painters, 
Wilson himself studied in Italy and* except in his late work, the Italian 
influence is usually present in some degree, but he was the first to c^t off 
the complete domination of continental methods of landscape practice. 

British landscape drawing absorbed, and turned to its own parttcular 
use, a combination of the Flemish topographical tradition, the French or 
Fran CO-Italian conception of the classical-sublime landscape and the Dutch 
conception of the picturesque landscape. This latter was more congenial 
to those who followed Wilson than the hidebound formulae of the classical 
and sublime. It was concerned with the particulars of nature rather than 
the gencriitics of art. It was romantic, and the romantic is our natural 
element in landscape. Alexander Cozens was also trained in Italy and also 
reacted against classicism. Unlike Wilson, far and away the most important 
of Cozens’ works are his drawings, and particularly his wash drawings. He 
made curiously dry topographical studies of Italian scenes in pen, but he 
also devised a' method of splashing bistre wash on to paper, more or 
less arbitrarily, and selecting forms and combinations from the blots, which 
he would then work up with a brush into landscapes of a sombre and power¬ 
ful kind. Alexander Cozens’ influence is present in Turner’s water colouii, 
and Turner admits to having used hts "blot method.” In a sense therefore 
Cozens is an early forerunner of nineteenth century French Impressionism. 
The drawing illuisuatcd is worked in pencil and wash over a basis of aqua¬ 
tint, either as the correction of a “state," or because Cozens found the 
texture an interesting basis for his method. In any case it is a perfect 
example of the romantic landscape drawing- Alexander’s son, John Robert 
Cozens, is more famous as a watcrcolourist. He was not, I think, the equal 
of his father as a draughtsman, but at least, during his short life, he managed 
to pass on what he had learnt from his father and to produce drawings of 
considerable charm though lacking the parental iniaginalivc power. 

In one aspect of our painting, the ‘‘sporting picture,” for which all too 
few studies remain, the maintenance of a Icvclof accurac>'in the presentation 
of the whole subject required a “classical” form of its own. The owner of 
a fine piece of eighteenth century horseflesh wanted it repre^nted, as 
would his descendants to-day, with every "point" marked and hair in place. 
He did not want a picture of a horse, but a portrait of his own thoroughbred. 
George Stubbs, the greatest of those to fulfil this requirement, and one of 
the greatest anatomists of his age in addition, must have made literally 
thousands of drawings both for his pictures and for his celebrated literary 
"chef d’ttuvre," TAe Anatomy of the Horn. When his effects were 
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auctioned after hU death in 1806, four lots of sketch boo k$ we re catalogued* 
one of which contained no leas than 200 landscapes, another "tz monkeys, 
14 Buffaloes Bulls and Cows, in black lead and two Tibet Bulb in black 
chalk.” To-day the sum total of Stubbs* drawings amounts to a folio of 
pend] drawings in the Royal Academy, and one or two in the Pic ion 
Library, Liverpool. No others, 1 believe, are admitted by all the authorities. 
The change of fashion at the begitming of the nineteenth century, and 
consequent loss of interest in so eighteenth century an artist as Stubbs, 
was presumably the cause. As far as I know, none of hb landscape drawings 
remain, in sad contrast to his contemporary, Thomas Gainsborough. 
Happily there is a very large number of Gainsborough’s drawings in 
existcHK, as a result of the vogue for them that immediately followed 
his death. There are more extant, indeed, than by any of the artists so 
far discuswd. The slender scope of this volume, therefore, makes it 
impossible to represent the development and change in Gainsborough’s 
methods of drawing. As a portrait painter he was brilliantly gifted in 
catching a likeness and achieved a considerable success thereby. A$ a land- 
scape draughtsman and in his casual figure studira, hb work progressed 
from a manner derived from Van Dyck, whom he profoundly admired, 
to a simple, wonderfully controlled, almost impressionist method of notation 
in chalk and wash and charcoal heightened with white, which places him 
in the company of Constable as the greatest of all Britbh landscape draughts¬ 
men. Hb figure drawings suggest a comparison with Watteau, an artist 
whom he temperamentally resembles, in their elegance and economy of 
means, and early examples bear a considerable resemblance to the grent 
Frenchman’s chalk drawings as a result of the influence of Gainsborough's 
master, the French engraver, Hubert Gravebt, who owned some Watteau 
drawings which he pKzed above all else. There arc, however, essential 
differences between Watteau and Gainsborough. Watteau loved the ex- 
qubitcly artificial; Gainsborough disliked his portrait practice and loved 
natural landscape. During hb fife he casually gave away his drawings for. 
like hb landscape paintings, they would not sell. 

Where Gainsborough partlculariBed, Sir Joshua Reynolds generalised. 
Reynolds’ gifts were on a heroic scale, but linear sensitivity was not one 
of them. He concerned himself with being a grrat master and, by dint of 
hb enormous energy, he succeeded, at least partially, in achieving hb aim. 
As a draughtsman he has little to commend him in the comparatively few 
examples which survive. "The grand manner" was his goal, and drawing 
was not perhaps the medium most suited to this aim in the eighteenth 
century. The best of his drawings, most of which are in pen or pen and w-ash, 
have power and bravura, but Reynolds was an oil painter first and last. 

With the notable exception of those already mentioned, our famous 
eighteenth and nineteenth century portraitists, Reynolds, Opie, Hoppner, 
and Lawrence, are not particularly interesting as draughtsmen, and the 
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same strictun: applies to the ^"history painters/" Benjamin West, J. S. 
Copleyt and that great autobiographeT if third-rate artist, Benjamin Robert 
Hay don. British portraiture irrespective of art^ was* of necessitVi a matter 
of output. Portraits were commodities in great demand and portraiture was 
a sound profession, where other forms of art might be dangerously un- 
remunerative. But individual prices were not high and oil paintings were 
the artifacts required, so to maintain a reputation as a poftraitist, the 
artist vras required to paint away in oils most of the time available. On 
the whole, therefore, the portrait painter"s drawings W'ert very subsidiary 
productions. George Romney was an exception, for he worked very fast 
and painted very badly. His drawings are far more interesting than his oilSp 
This was due to some extent to hia contact with the drawings of William 
Blake and being deeply affected by Blake^s unique vision, but Romney was 
making imaginative dratvings before he met Blake and the influence was 
to some extent mutual. To thb whole visionary movement^ which had Blake 
as its greatest and, at the time, most neglected exponent, 1 will refer in 
due course. 

The eighteenth century is so crowded with talent that I must inevitably 
do less than justice to many admirable artbtSv The landscapisla in water- 
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colour, Samuel Scon, Francb Townc, WiUmm Pars and many others,, I 
propose to omit on the grounds that they are sufEdeotly served elsewhere 
and are neither pure draughtsmen nor great masters. Paul Sandby deserves 
most attention for though he never produced a fnasterpiece, he did produce 
numerous followers and some very pleasant wash drawings in the manner 
of Gainsborough and Richard Wilson, whom he helped when the latter 
was very poor« His real gift by in his ability to record every-day life w^ithout 
prcteiTsion and with rare taste. The great school of English Avater-colour 
and landscape painting which culminated in Girtin, Turner, Cotman, 
Bonington and others, ow^ed much to Sandby and his contemporaries. 


ASCENDANCY II 

B RIITSH drawing reaches its second ascendancy towards the end 
of the eighteendi century and in the first quarter of the nineteenth. 
For the seven years between *757 and 17641 the greatest individual 
figures—Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, Ramsay^ Stubbs, Co^&cns, Blake 
and Rowlandson—were actually all alive at the same time. It is, for some 
reason or other, generally a^umed that both William Blake and Thomas 
Rowlandson are early nineteenth century artists, but in actual fact, Blake 
was bom in 1757 and his art is in one respect timeless, while Rowlandson 
was bom a year earlier and his art is manifcscty and splendidly temporaL 
Rowlandson's art stems from the ppular tradition of satire and social 
comment wrhich had produced Hogarth* though he was without hb pre¬ 
decessor's morality. His drawings themselves wrere almost invariably made 
with a reed pen and wash or watercolour tint, and he never painted in oils^ 
for all his drawings were either intended to be engraved or w'cre set dow^n 
for their own robust benefit. His production of drawings was as prodigious 
as his personal extravagance and he contriv^ed to roister through his longish 
life without any apparent decline in his talent. The curious thing about 
Rowlandson is that whilst he b often "typed'^ as primarily a brutal cari¬ 
caturist* he was really a lyrical artist full of joy^ a satirist full of wit and 
laughter^ but with very little real malice, who look life as he found it and 
is therefore very different from Hogarth and in no way to be confused with 
the bitter Gillrayor the acid Cruikshank. He could produce monatrous 
caricatures of appalling ugliness but they have always about them the 
suggestion that they were merely done to annoy, like a schoolboy*s draw'ing 
of "teacher" ; they are rarely tragic moralities. The immense vitality, the 
lyrical poetry of his landscapes* the rhythmic preoccupation* the social 
satire, combine to make in Rowiandson a sort of catalogue of a!! the trends 
save one in British drawing. He was strangely uninfluenced by the work of 
his contempontries^ If he was influenced by any one artbt* it was by 
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Gainsborough, whose landscape conventions Rowlandson adapted to his 
own uses. 

The one quality lacking in Rowlandson, the spiritual, is amply com¬ 
pensated for in William Blake w^ho, as a draughtsman^ had precious little 
eUe. The vast bulk of recent literature on the subject of Blake permits me 
to deal fairly briefly with him here. In my own personal and probably 
superstitious opinion, William Blake w'as one of the greatest beings ever 
to inhabit thb planet, and had the Gods granted him a pictorial ability 
equal to his vision we should simply not know^ what he w^as about^ The 
Cods did not, they made of him a competent engraver and a passable 
draughtsman. With these inadequate tools, by the sheer po^er of his 
imagination and some gift for designing within the picture, Blake contrived 
to make a unique contribution to European art. It is how^ever important 
to correct the very general and mistaken impression that Blake was unique 
in the form his wrork took. Imaginative or visionary art was a going concern, 
with a number of able practitioners involved, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century^ No one of them was Blake^s imaginative equal ; no 
one of them had anything approaching Blake*$ genius, but several of them 
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drew than Blake, from a technical point of view. All of them, both 

his seniors and his juniors, now seem to radiate from Blake, 'rhey knew 
him and their work achieved life; before they knew him they were com¬ 
paratively empty; after his presence faded they dried up. George Romney, 
twenty-three years Blake's senior, thought Blake's imaginative drawings 
the equal of Michelangelo's and Romney had been at the same kind of 
thing for some time. Henry Fuseli, sUteen years older than Blake, said he 
was "damned good to steal from" and Fuseli was famous and pretty vrell 
off, while Blake was considered mad and lived in poverty. The name of 
John Flaxman, R..A,, lives on in the tight cast by Blake, rather than by his 
own merits as a "neoclassical" sculptor and illustrator; and Blake’s young 
disciplcs—Samuel Palmer, George Richmond, Edward Calvert and John 
Linncll—produced the work they are remembered by, in Blake’s aura. 
When this aura faded, they were one by one swallowed up by the second 
Black Death, the industrial materialism of Victorian England, and were 
heard of no more. 

Those tw'o great complements to one another, Rowlandson and Blake, 
together possess all the qualities of this country's naturel genius in drawing ; 
those qualities which we first see in the Winchester Bible. When they died, 
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both in the year^ their most talented folLowers and their traditions 

Continued for half a decade and then gradualJy disappeared. George 
Cruikshank, for example, gave up drink and declined, social satire de¬ 
generated into the gentlemanly dullness of Purtch, while Samuel Palmer 
took to respectable views of Italy and his power became vitiated. 

The visionary school if such they may be called, is worth attention as 
a very important phenomenon in British art. Its form was classical and 
Italianate^ based on Raphael and Michelangelo in contrast to the prevailing 
mode for Dutch-derived picturesque naturalism. It was closely linked to 
literature and, in terms of the dicta of Roger Fry, is nothing more than 
"literary illustration," to be denigrated as such. In terms of reality it w^as 
one of the most si^ifieant phases of English art. Most of Blake's subjects 
are either illustrations to the Bible, Dante, Blair or V^irgili and othersT or 
to his own poems. Fuseli concerned himself with Milton and Shakespeare, 
Romney's best drawings are illustrations to Pnradisif Lori, and Flaxman and 
Stothard were both primarily illustrators, the former particularly of the 
Greek epic poets. It is perhaps signiheant that almost il! that remains of 
the great medieval period are '^illustrations" to sacred books> because this 
"^illustration" is the hallmark of a ver>^ considerable section of British art. 
Our literature is great enough, and our visual arts need take no shame in 
betne a counterpart. Blake was the illuminator of his own prophetic books 
as Matthew Paris was the illustrator of his own prose, li is time that the 
word "^literary" was relegated to the scrap heap of outmoded critical 
epithets, for half Europe's masterpieces arc illustrations to the Bible, or 
the lives of the Saints. 

Henry Fuseli, apart from his affinity w^ith. and admiration for, Blake as 
a visionary romantic, provides something of a link between the supernormal 
symbolism of the latter and the desKly vitality of that other aspect of our 
art associated with Rowlandson and the caricaturists; Fuseli waa much 
interested in contempomry costume and manners and in the life around 
him, albeit he lent the ladies of his choice a slightly sinister air compatible 
with his feeling for the ^^pleasing horror'' admired by Burke^ Most people 
who have w^ritten of hb period have dismissed Fuseli as melodramatic to 
the extent of being ridiculous, and without true depth. He i$ held up as a 
pasteboard Blake, surrounded by spurious spectres and "property" blood. 

I must beg to disagree. At times Fuseli was inclined to push his emotions 
too far and his cult of the supernatural may occasionally seem exaggerated 
to the sceptical agni^dcs of to-day, but Fuseli had genuine power, morbid 
though it may have been, and his best work is far more than an amusing 
relic of his period. He saw his contemporaries clearly if theatrically, which 
may also be said of E! Greco. 

Fuseli w'as a Swiss who came to England when he was twenty-two and 
spent mosi of his long life here. He was a major figure of the romantic 
visionary school and^ as I said earlier, more English than anything else, 
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except in his scccnt, which remained obstinately broken. He spent some 
time in Rome^ where, apart from deciding upon the peimaneni spelling of 
his name, which had been variously "Filssli," ‘TusseP and "Tusseir* until 
theUp he met an Edinburgh man called John Brown, Brown b as anonymous 
as his name imphes. Very little is certainly known about himp but whether 
he had a decided influence on Fuseli's style or vice versap Brown produced 
a number of drawingSp in the manner now associated with Fuseli, which 
are in no way inferior in quality. Both Brown and Fuseli were more con¬ 
cerned with the immediate and even satirical view of their fellow humans 
than was Blake, or the Romney of the imaginative drawings, and as such 
they provide something of a link w ith Rowlandson and those artists whose 
exclusive concern with everyifay life makes them the reverse of Blake's coin. 

The school of landscape painters who derived from Sand by* Crome 
and the great Thomas Girtin made their contribution essentially to water¬ 
colour and oil painting, to which their drawings are subsidiary. Turner 
was the culmination of this movement and Turner, though a magnificent 
pictorial designer, was not a draughtsman per sr, Hb most interesting 
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drawingis Art his rspld nptcs, for whfoh hr perfected a personal technique^ 
using a laned paper and a brisk calligraphic line. There are no less than 
350 of his sketchbooks ta the national collection, covering a period of 
fift>'-nitie years, from the careful topography of his youth to the graphic 
shorthand of his later years. But most of his drawings, as opposed to his 
waiereolour paintings, were for bis persona! use and not for publication. 
Exciting though they are as documents of his life and approach to paintings, 
they are not, in themselves^ partictilarly impressive. John Constable's are^ 
and with him I wdl deal more fully, while David Cox had an uneven flair 
for dramatic landscape drawing, which at its best was superb, deriving from 
the work of Alexander Cozens. 

Of the animal artists who were still following their long tradition and 
plying their quiet trade, two were so outstanding as draughtsmen that they 
require very special consideration. Of these, one was James Ward, a curiously 
underrated artist to-day, an example of whose landscape drawings ! repro¬ 
duce in colour. If this drawing fails to show the reader that Ward was a 
master, the loss is not Ward’s. Ward lived to a very great age, and this, as 
is ^metimes the case, was synonymous with loss of reputation, for he 
outlived his popuLirity. He was the brother-in-Iatv of the now more celc- 
bmted George Morland, whose work was treasured by nineteenth century 
col lectors presumably because of its sentimentality and w^hich even now 
fetches high prices. Ward made his living as an animal portraitist, at which 
practice he is almost the equal of Stubbs. Long before 1859, when he died 
at the age of ninetyt the market for animal pictures had changed. The 
public wanted the sentimental *'bow-wows*^ and * ^gee-gees” of Edw^in 
I^ndseer, and VVard’a dramatiCt picturesque Jandscapes with bulls fighting 
and storms brewing wxre outmoded. Ward was one of the products of 
Burke's '"Sublime and Beautifur" which required a note of terror to heighten 
the sub limit)-. This he combined, as did the natural Iand$cape painters like 
Cirtin and Constable, with an admiration for Dutch painting and with a 
particular love for Rubens. Like Constable, Ward drew' from nature and 
he drew from it continuously^ year in and year out, all through his long life. 
Combined with skill, sensitivity and a deep passion, this practice makes a 
man a fine draughtsman. This it did for James Ward^ 

Thomas Bewick's name ia still famous to w'ood engravers, book collectors 
and Students of fauna and wild life. His Hisiary of Bririih Birds and his 
British Quadrupeds are classics in this branch of the arts. Very few of 
his exquisite drawings remain, though there are a number of water- 
colours in existence^ but his powders as an engraver ably demonstrate the 
delicacy and minuteness of his observation. John Piper speaks of him in 
British Romantic Artists as being able to see ""all human experience in a 
bird's nest'' ; and there b some truth in this, for in his tiny engravings, 
Bewick w'as a complete artist of exceptional power. His great gift was his 
ability to perceive e^ntlals and to separate the object from its context 
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as a thing perfect in itself. In the nutshell, the microcusm which rancems 
many artists of our own day 90 deeply, Bewick “could count himself a 
king of infinite space,” 

John Constable, as a draughtsman, wws the product of the Norwich 
school, of Dutch landscape painting and of Claude. He combined these 
derivations with a simple and passionate vision of nature which made him 
the greatest landscape draughtsman of hia period and, with Gainsborough, 
the greatest exponent of the "natural picturesque" in British art. He used 
a somewhat similar technique to Gainsborough in his wash drawings, the 
vast majority of which are notations and preparations for paintings. He 
was forever recording the changes in nature, and in particular in the weather 
and the formation of clouds, Leslie, his biographer, quotes an exchange 
between Blake (whom he terms "theamiable but eccentric”) and Constable, 
which at once gives the key to their tw'o personalities. Blake, looking through 
one of Constable's sketchbooks, was so moved by a drawing of ti^ecs that 
he exclaimed, "Why this is not drawing but inspiration” j to which Con¬ 
stable replied, "I never knew it before; I meant it for drawing,” Thae 
two seemingly incompatible spirits shared something, but to Blake all art 
was "inspiration," whilst Constable said that when he made a sketch from 
nature the first thing he tried to do was to forget that he had ever seen a 
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piclurt. Nevertheless, these apparent antitheses with which we arc pre¬ 
sented in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries are not really 
30 incompatible as they seem. 'I'hcfic artists were all, the greatest of them, 
''lyrical romantics/' by which is meant, men who see reality where others 
see pictures. No matter how different their an seems on the surface to be, 
Gainsborough^ Blake, Rowdandson, Constable, Ward, Bewick and Turner 
possessed that one common quantity which is found in the work of their 
great ancestors, the draughtsmen of Winchester and Canterbury. Blake 
and Rowlandson in particular are diverse but clear instances of the British 
gift for linear rhythm, found in the Ca^mon MS. and in the work of 
Matthew' Paris. 

Constable is the final expression in this country of the 
naturar" school of landscape draughtsmen. Those who followed him in this 
direction never achieved his stature. His direct influence on English 
painting and drawing is still present in the work of Philip WiLson Steer 
and a host of less interesting and now archaic landscapists, but it w^as in 
France, in the w'ork of Delacroix^ and more obviously in that of Courbet 
and his followers, that the real heritage of Constable may be seen, together 
w^ith that of R, P. Bonington, who spent most of his short life there. Three 
hundred years before Constable's day, w'c had passed the flower of our 
culture to Franeei and it was to France in the iSjo's that we handed the 
fruits of OUT eighteenth century renaissance. The decline in the early 
nineteenth century led to no such complete wilderness in the Victorian era 
as did its historical parallel in the reign of Hcnr>’ VIIF There was no 
complete cessation of activity; far from it. Throughout the nineteenth 
century there w^ere a number of excellent British draughtsmen, but a decline 
there was, as everyone knowSi and if, as 1 believe, we may to-day be rising 
slowly from it to another period of ascendancy there is no evidence as yet 
of an artist to rank with the greatest of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century masters. In the tSao's and 30*3 there were draughtsmen like the 
Varley^ and Samuel Palmer w^ho were doing their best work and who were 
destined to sink into insignificance under the w'cight of the Victorian 
demand for sentiment and false naturalismp but in Palmer^s youth, Blake, 
Constable, Turner and Rowlandson were still alive and there was still great 
vitality in British art. h was not until the 5 d's that the dow'nhill course 
waj truly run. Of Palmer so much has recently been written that 1 will 
not retell the tale of his shortlived period of supreme excellence. Suffice that 
it is Palmer, more than any other individual draughtsman^ who influences 
the landscape drawling of the younger generation to-day. He was an artist 
in whose beat work may be found the complete expreaston, in landscape, 
of Blakc^s teaching and example. Palmer's debt to Blake^s woodcuts for 
Thornton's translation of VitgiPs Edogues is a case in point. Palmer w^as a 
creator of poetic landscapes ranking with tho&e of Constable and Gains' 
borough, but in a completely different form. 
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DF-CLINE AND DESERT 11 

T he early years of Queen Victoria's reign were years of great tech¬ 
nical advance in the tooU of the dratightsman's trade. The steel 
pen-nib was compamtively new and various types were being pro¬ 
duced which had^ of coursci a considerable effect on the quality of line in 
subsequent drawings. ^'The metal pen," to quote Hesketh Hubbard, **madc 
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po$sibIc a thinner, more flejtiblc line thaji iht reed or quill usuall)’ produced. 
This was not entirely benefidal, for chough it made possible greater delU 
cacy and detail, it also encouraged a spidery, wiry line that lacked decorative 
value,” This is an understatement. Even Rossetti, the beat of the Pre- 
Raphaelite draughtsmen, steel pen and all, had not at his command the 
flexibility of line to be found in the Winchester Bible, nor had MacLisc's 
fiddling the delicacy of Hitlyarde. The Victorians confused superfluity of 
detail with delicacy, to the lengths of that nadir of all drawing, the “stipple 
landscape.” New papers and new tones of paper were marketed in great 
numbers, such as those named after Cotman, Harding and Cattermole. 
The lead pencil was [^rfcctcdt and in fact everything possible to simplify 
the mechanics of drawling was made available to the aspiring student. Given 
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th« tooUt they failed to do thejob^ though not for want of finish. The rising 
stars of popular esteemp destined for honours and peerages, Landseerp 
Leighton, Poyntcr^ and others, managed to produce little beside abysmal 
send men tallies of a high level of competence (though Landseer m par^ 
ticular was a gifted artist) compatible with the false values of the spurious 
^*neo-Gothk**; a mode unrelated to our own genuine Gothic tradition. 
The gallant butunsocccssful Pre-Raphaelite reaction from the "neo-Gothic" 
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factory chimney actually did much good, doomed though even this^ 
wds by f^Ise, though far less false, values, this time the undereundabte but 
fruitless archaism inherent in the title “Pre-Raphaelite.’' While the officials 
tried to bring the '‘Gothic’' up-to-date, the Pre-Raphaelites tried to take 
the public back to the Gothic past. Confusion arose. One way and another, 
the Victorian era managed, with the best of intentions, to negate and 
stultify the lyrical romantic part of the indigenous expression, gifted though 
many of the individual protagonists were. As before, it was left in the 
hands of one section of the tradition to keep the torch alight. In this case 
it was the social commentators and the illustratois. 

Before plunging into the densely populated undergrowth of Victorian 
draughtsmen, 1 should like to consider one lunatic artist and one artist 
whose brothers were both mad. The first is the sad figure of Richard Dadd, 
for so long underrated, and shortly to be so overrated. Dadd was trained 
at the Academy schools, and all his life practised a tight, detailed mode of 
expression. Had he not, as a result of a sunstroke sustained in Hgypt, killed 
his father with a razor, he might well have continued in the fairly prosperous 
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and modcdt courae nf an 
ordinary academic artisL 
Instead p cpntineent upon 
hb lethal punp 
judged in^ne m 
and spent the rest of his 
life in Ekdlam and Broad¬ 
moor where he produced 
a fantastic art quite 
unique in British draw- 
mgp executed with a 
miniaturiat^s detail 
which foreshadow^ed the 
technique of the Pre- 
Raphaelites of a decade 
later, Dadd» like Btake, 
was **eccen trie/' butdiff^ 
eted not only in that his 
talents were lessp but also 
in that presumably he 
was not *^amiahle/^ The 
otherp John Martin, was 
not confined in any w'ay, 
on the contrary he was 
a very great success. His 
paintings and engravings 
occasionally, as in his 
Paradht Lost illustra¬ 
tions, achieve consider¬ 
able scenic magnificence 
by dint of hb sense of 
scale, but his art was 
pure theatre and tcchni* 
callyi though he was a hrte 
engraver, he was rather 
a niggling draughtsman. 
Martin p like Dadd, comes 
as a pendant to the 
mclodramitic aspect of 
the vbionary school. Both 
of them pushed on from 
Fuseli, whether they 
knew it or nott into the 
hinterland of lunacy* 
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Martin was sane and an anticlimax, a reductii} ad absurdum. Dadd was 
mad and achieved a curintja purit^^ a^ a result, 

'rhe soeial coifimentators who were lo hold the structure of British 
drawing together divide into tw'o classes, upper and lower, but mainly 
upper. David Wilkie, Andrew Geddes, John I'cnniel, Charley Keene, John 
Leech* Richard Doyle^ W. P, Frith, and bier Aubrey Beardsley and Max 
Beerbohm mostly drew' for the benefit of the upper classes, unlike Rowland¬ 
son and GillriW^ w'ho drew for anyone possessing a sixpence^ Of these Keeney 
Leech, Doyle and Frith drew the lower classes for the benefit of the upper 
and Tenniel, Beardsley and ^'Max^* drew the upper classes in one kind or 
another for the benefit of their intellectual or social peers and themselves. 
Wilkie was a highly talented draughtsman hut a second-rank painter of 
what arc called genre pictures. This means, the faithful recording, in greater 
or less degree, of one's immediate surroundings and acquaintances. Wilkie 
put dow^n what he saw^ boldly but unpretentiously, leaving behind him a 
pleasant and instructive record of his times, and a number of powerful 
drawings. W* F. Frith ts also a draughtsman of this type, but coming, 
as he did, at a later and more desolate period, his work is crowded with 
pretentious sentimentalities and superfluous detail. Leech and Keene 
differ from Wilkie in that they w^ere humorists and therefore had an 
airitre-pemee. Charles Keene is unquestionably the leading native draughts¬ 
man of the mid-nineteenth century% to the extent of actual greatness, but 
he recorded rather than created and though a master draughtsman and a 
sensitive artist gifted with much human understanding, he only rose above 
first-rate journalism in his fin^t wrork. His friend John Tenniel had less 
talent but a vein of delicate fantasy which makes it impossible: for anyone 
else ever to illustrate Alke in iVanderiand. His political cartoons are well 
drawn and very gentlemanly. The art of social satire became very well- 
mannered in Victorians reign^ as Punch shows only too welL It was some¬ 
times not without w'it but it was always lacking in the savage emotions of 
the many ferociously angry satirical draughtsmen of earlier in the century. 
Emotions and particularly social emotions except in support of the status 
were not welcome in the 6o"s. However, in Keene's hands, and to some 
extent in the others*^ drawing was still drawing, as Sickert was at pains to 
paint out in our own. day and as Sickert's own drawings show, in his debt 
to Keene. In the hands of the famous painters it was not. They drew by 
measurement and by preconceived rules. Whilst this respeaably dreary 
state of affairs proceeded along the years, John Ruskin, who had cham¬ 
pioned Turner-—rather to the latter's embarrassment^—began to campaign 
with all the might of his prose for the young men who w^ere tiying to rid 
themselves of the spiritual grime of the Industrial Revolution. He came out 
hot and strong fur the Prc-RaphaelUes+ and Ruskin, uni ike our contemporary 
midget critics, had spirit and carried a certain amount of weight, if not as 
much as is generally supposed in retrospect. But in additionp Ruskin 
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quite 3 respectable draughtsman himself. The Pre-Raphaelites, among 
them John Everett Millais, who metamorphosed from a bnlhintly talented 
rebel into a w'ealthy and reactionary dispenser of saccharine pialitudes, and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a fine draughtsman and a great poet, were launched 
as a movement and were soon set upon by the wits and social commentators 
—^the other good draughtsmen—suitable grist to the mill of graphic W'Lt. 
Draughtsmen were at pains to eat draughtsmen. Whilst this scrimmage 
was going on, certain individuals were proceeding quietly with their own 
work. The illustrators “Phia” (Hablot Knight Browne) and the younger 
Cruikshank were established and were, with younger men such as Noel 
Paton, G. J. Pinwell, A. B. Frost and many more, building book illustration 
into the one visual product of the Victorian era w'hich had real life. The 
topographers Samuel Prout, George Cat ter mole and W. H. Bartlett were 
quietly continuing the slightly tedious tradition of the picturesque ruin, 
which dawdled on almost into the twentieth century. Several adventurous 
spirits had wandered into the Near, and one into the Far, East, Of these 
the best are John Frederick Lewis, called “Spanish Lewis/’ Edward Lear, 
the celebrated creator of much sublime nonsense and a good deal of less 
celebrated but admirable straight landscape drawing in Italy, Palestine and 
thereabouts ; and George Chinneiy^ who really belongs to art earlier genera¬ 
tion and who lived the greater part of his life in India and China, Lewis, 
who w-as a superb technician, spent his time in Turkey and Egypt, working 
in the now- perfected medium of pencil of which he possessed a complete 
mastery, and making lithographs of a high degree of intensity. His drawings 
of animals make him the major figure in this field after James Ward, Lear's 
lyrical gift is discernible in all his work, comic and serious, and his drawings 
of birds are of an exceptional quality. George Chinnery' was an artist of 
quiet ability and very real insight, whose drawings of Chinese types arc 
more than a valuable record of the country and the era. The divers draughts¬ 
men, illustrators, topographers and the rest, are the real, almost the only 
artistic fruits of the age. Painting and sculpture were either ineffectual or 
deplorable, but drawing continued doggedly to keep its end up in some sort. 
Alfred Stevens, a grandiose practitioner in the arts of painting, architecture, 
sculpture and general decoration, was a carefully trained artist in all that 
was “traditional" in the Greco-Roman manner current in his time. The 
fact remains that he was a superficial and facile draughtsman of vety little 
value to his contemporaries, though he has gained something of a reputation 
since, for reasons best known to the dealers. 

The memory of Blake, dim but persistent, lights some aspects of the 
mid-nineteenth century. Rossetti was a profound admirer, Noel Paton's 
masterpiece, the Andrnt Marintr illustrations, has echoes of Blake and 
the Pre-Raphaelite books follow his example of individual craftsmanship 
in book production. Moxon’s editions of Tennyton and FoeU the Nine¬ 
teenth Century vtkh illustrations by Rossetti, Millais, the wretched Holman 
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Hunt, victim of a retarded development whicK, bad he lived two hundred 
years, would not have prevented him from becoming a great artist, and 
Ford Madox Brown who. in another age, would have been one — were in 
their time something new and important in the craft of book production, 
though the editions were an expensive failure and reached only a small 
section of the public. The book, in the hands of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
may now seem over-ornamented and false in sentiment, but to William 
Morris, to several of the other Pre-Raphaelites, and even to the dreary 
Edward Burne-Jones, we owe the resurrection from long neglect of the 
great books and manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
the attempt to recreate the book as a work of art. That Pfe-Raphaelitism 
was an aesthetic failure based on false theorising, is acknowledged, but w‘e 
owe something to individuals associated with the movement, Rossetti and 
Morris in particular, and in its time it was full of courage and had much 
that was true in its cause. Thai it was a flop in its unreal, quasi-medieval 
romanticism must be admitted, but the Pre-Raphaelites w-ere fighting a 
more stubborn philistinism than England had suffered since the Common¬ 
wealth. It is not surprising therefore that they spoilt their case by over¬ 
stating it. 

RESURRECTION 11 

T he gift to France, made in ihe earlier years of the nineteenth 
century, began to return to this country towards the end of the 
tSyo’s, under the auspices of that arro^nt and intelligent product 
of French Imprcssionisno and the Japanese print, James McNeill Whistler- 
Whistler does not come vrithin the scope of this book since he was an 
American, who drew English subjects, in a French manner, with a Japanese 
feeling, and withal he drew rather badly. But Whistler talked the British 
into a realisatiori of what was then going on in France, and, at the time, this 
was a breath of fresh air blowing through this country’s stuffy, overcrowded 
houses and studios. In this civilising mission he was assisted by all the 
ignorance at George Moore’s command and alt the glittering, sensitive 
nonsense of Oscar Wilde’s avid love of novelty. Three British draughtsmen 
rapidly, though not entirely relevantly, followed this vc^I rather than 
graphic revolution. The first is the personification of the period in literature, 
that astonishing and shortlived artist, Aubrey Vincent Beardsley. Beardslc^y 
was born in 1872 and died of tuberculosis in 1898. Between tSgj and his 
death be produced a considerable body of highly original and artificial 
drawings, designed expressly for line block reproduction, which set England 
and most of Europe by the ears. His work was intensely literary, to the 
extent of being, not just illustration but an integral part of a book, as 
integral as the capital letters, but it was also 3 social comment on the 
appearance of one fragment of the times in which he lived, Beardsley 
had no particular talent as a draughtsman of form, nor any particular virtue 
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of line, but what he did have was a wonderful sense of balancing while 
against black and a morbid, personal vision. His nastaigie dt t(t boat par^ 
Jumie w^as exactly suited to the jewelled escapism of the literature of bis 
period, the transitory epoch of the "decadents.” Beardsley arrived at the 
right moment and he knetv when to leave. Max Beerbobm^ who happily 
was much the same age then as now, is a far more skilful draughuman 
than his drawings^ slight, elegant satirical comments on celebrated con- 
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temp ora ries^ would have 
one suppose. They seem 
inrentionally ephemeral ? 
in actual fact they are 
rm^ch more. The third of 
the draughtsmen whose 
work emerges from this 
period is Walter Richard 
Sickertt who combined a 
pastiche of Degas and 
Whistler in paint with a 
magnificent graphic gift* 
descending directly from 
Keene and as native as a 
London fgg. Sooner or 
later it will transpire that 
Sickert's drawings were 
far and atvay the most 
important part of his pro¬ 
duction and then they will 
be seen in their true light 
as illustrations of a period 
and not only aa studies 
for impressionist paintings 
The impact of French 
art in the go's and in the 
first ten years of the 
twentieth century gave 
birth to a lively move¬ 
ment associated with the 
Slade School and the New' 
English Art Club which 
was founded k as are most 
of such groups^ in order 
to exhibit the work of 
talented rebels at odds 
with the R.A. Philip 
Wilson Steer, Sickert, and 
among the younger men, 

Ambrose MacEvoy^ W'ill- 

iam Orpen and Augustus 
John are the most import¬ 
ant rutmes associated with 
it, Orpen was brilliantly 
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endciwed, but after a good start he degenerated into an Academic slickneas 
which requires no further comment. John’s reputation as a draughtsman 
IS so extensive that It needs no recapitulation here. In the Kdwardian 
era, James Pryde and William Nicholson as “The Be^arstaff Brothers" 
produced posters and drawing for woodcuts which attracted considerable 
attention, and the Scotemen, D. Y. Cameron and Muirhead Bone were 
producing traditional landscape drawings mainly with a view to etching. 
Charles Rickets and Charles Shannon were the most celebrated illustrators 
and the Slade School reached its peak in the production of John, Orpen and 
Wyndhatn Lewis. 

The resurrection which took place in the early eighteenth century seems 
sudden in retrospect and almost miraculous. The late nineteenth century, and 
the course of twentieth century drawing so far. has been a far more gradual 
development with, as will be seen, a fairly large number of ^verse prac¬ 
titioners in action ooncurrently. The decline from greatness which followed 
the deaths of Constable and Turner vras sharp, but the line continued in a 
gradual curve which began to rise imperceptibly in the 90's, was faced with 
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ii r«lapse as a result of the wild FrancophUia of the cosmopolitan "'twentica'" 
and early thirties^ and La now moving up again. The *‘Vortici5t” movement 
of the hectic period shortly before 1914 brought Wyndham Lewis to the 
fore as perhapa the greatest living British portrait draughtsmari, and pro¬ 
duced William Roberts^ whose metallic hgure drawings have considerable 
power* At much the same time, the mystical realism of Stanley Spencer's 
early figure drawings and, in landacapc^ the work of Paul Nash began to 
show the first signs of re-emergence of the native tradition in a pure state. 
In the twenties^ aa a result of Roger Fry^s admirable realisation of the signi¬ 
ficance of Post-Impressionism being pushed too far, false and hysterical 
trends based on the multifarious movements contained in the Ecoie de Paris 
eclipsed the growing tendency to recognise the value of the indigenous 
tradition, in a Mediterranean fluorescence which did inestimable damage 
to the roots of certain very talented artists. Marc Gertler was one who 
suffered from false cosmopolitanism, to some extent Christopher Wood 
was another, though he redeemed himself towards the end of his brief life, 
and there arc several more who fared equally badly* h was not until the 
'thirties that the camps could be seen more evenly divided, and not until 
the Second World War that the direction was clearly taken by the younger 
generation in spite of the opposition from the Francophiles. 

I have not space here to document the considerable body of draughts¬ 
men who are British in the sense that they are aware of their tradition^ 
nor can I tabulate the convicting influences present in their work, over 
and above their artistic nationality* The French masters, and of course the 
towering single figure of Picaasot have left their mark, beneficial and other¬ 
wise, on all contemporary painting and drawing* What I shall do in ending 
this essay k is to restate what I consider to be the main streams or character¬ 
istics of the British genius, the poetic, the satiric, the mysticaU the romantic 
and the preoccupation with linear rhythms, which arc the bones and basis 
of our art, and have been so for a thousand years, and to name my own 
choice of those xvhom 1 think figure most significantly in this tradition 
to-day. Of the generation which follows the tyrical romanticism of Paul 
Nash, follows in time rather than in direct derivation, Graham Sutherland 
—the artistic defendant of Blake, Samuel Palmer, Cozens and Turner— 
seems to me the most important, for the vital paraphrase of landscape fonm 
at which he has arrived through drawingi Edward Bawden, whose vision 
is of a gentler sort, Bfems through Nash from Edward I-ear and recalls 
Bew^ick and Barlow in his approach rather than ifi his subject matter. The 
drawings of David Jones are a symbol of the continuity of traditiDfi, They 
brar a strong family resemblance to the first colour plate in this book— 
not that they are archaic, hut in their lyrical, linear fn?edoin. llis animal 
drawings and his engravings only serve to emphasise this fact for they are 
in the tradition of British line drawing so consistently excellent through¬ 
out the centuries. Frances Hodgkins is another fine lyrical artist of the 
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younger generation in sJI Siive her acrujil age, Edt^^ard Burra looked back 
to Rowlandson and Hogarth and he is, with Spencer, the major visual 
satirist of to-day, licnr^^ Moore, the sculptor^ deserves mention here for a 
few of the best of his numerous drawings and so does John Piper, who 
follows the tradition of Cotnrun and the topographers, though neither of 
them is outstanding as a draughtsrnan^ Of an even younger generation stilL 
I reproduce a chalk drawing by Robert Colquhoun and a landscape in pen 
and Wash by John Minton^ Colquhounroots are in that Celtic gift for 
design mentioned at the b^inning of this book and his origins as an artist 
go back to the Northumbrian [I!umin.atcirs. Minton is English and Palmer 
shines through him. but his work is personal none the less. These arc two 
from among several young artists whose work in due time will become 
familiarp 

It has not been my intention to propound a specious archaism nor to 
advocate a bigoted parochialism. 1 do not think that any of the Last four 
reproductions in this book will convey the impression that the present 
British school displays antiquarian or over- insular tendencies. Trying to 
go back may have been the downfall of the Pre-Raphaelites* awareness of 
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one's native tradition b another thing. It is my belief that the vaJue of our 
bng tradition b such that it can help to produce^ in the not too distant 
future^ a new renabsance in British art and thus a new national culture to 
put into the international pool of European art. If this is achieved it will 
be through drawings for that is our natural mode of visual expression. 

My chapter headings read as a cycle. If this great wheel continues to 
turn* the chapter yet to be written will be ASCENDANCY No, IIL 
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WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS 

BY 

H. J. PARIS 


WATER-COLOUR AND THE ENGLISH TRADITION 

P AI?mNG deals with facts, vbual facts, things wen, records by hand 
of reports by the eyes. A pklurc b a thlfig made, a fact in itself* like 
a chairor a table or a map. Its appeal is largely to the senses, especially 
to the SCTse nf touch. In its inception it has little to do with ideaSt or associa¬ 
tions of ideas, as wostls have, which are the languap of speculation^ and 
abstractions in themselves- AM this seems very obviouSs bot it cannot be 
emphasised too often when using words to e^tpkin painting. Such ide^ and 
associations as may be conveyed are always by wa.y of the represeniatipn of 
things. The symboHsm of painting t$ that of objects brought together, how¬ 
ever much may be said of the abstract qualities of pattern and line and 
colour, all of which require to be related to material objects before they have 
coherent meaning. We are concerned with the record of plastic facts^ with 
things seen in the rouiid* with solid tangible materiala having weighty depth, 
a relative scale, and a plottable positive position in space. Not that a picture 
starting from a literary, or an anecdotal impulse, is neccsaarily a bad picture; 
but, once started^ it becomes a statement of a matter of fact, a r^resentation 
by agreed convention of line and tone and colour^ of objects in relation to 
one another {Compo^iiim) with surfaces raugh or smooth * hard ox soft* 
simple or complM*. all subject to the movement of light and the cancellation 
of darkness. This statement of observed facts is the true su^ect of the picture. 
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In effect it amounts to ; **h€rc is a tiw, a mined chynch, a amram," t>r, 
more generally ; *'herc ia that which sways and rustles p with bmad masses nf 
light and shade, its edges fringedp turned this way or that, towards or aw-ay 
from uSp with a solid rough-surfaced cylindrical trunk rpoieil in the giuund; 
here ts a building of stone, gn?y, worn, moss-grownp chipped here or there: 
here h a liquid glittering mass of shifting sunJightp breaking inverted images 
of tree and trunk and building.'' 

That is the artist's side of it, 'Hiat is the problem which, from the earliest 
times to the present da)\ has occupied the painier. That is die probfem of 
representation, of likeness^ of truths of realism. "ITiat is what the painter 
paints. It b all factual. Wordsworth may write : 

Hung o'er a cloLidp above the steep that rears 
Its edge all flamCp the broad'ning sun appears; 

A tong blue bar its sgis orb divides. 

And breaks the spreading of its gulden tides; 

And now it toucltes on the purple steep 
ITiat flings his shadow on the pictur’d deep. 

Cross the calm lake« blue shades the ellffs aspire. 

With tow'rs and w'oods a "‘prospect all on fire” . . . 

and satisfy the visual memory with generallsatiiuis ; but the painter b con¬ 
cerned with precise shapes and substances, with scale and aerial perspectivCp 
focus and tone and the edges of things. And as he would p pFcsumably, not 
choose to paint unless he had something definite to say about appearances, it 
is our affair in looking at the picture to read the facts backt and to concern 
ourselves with their solid material nature. 

But as the artist is working, and for us, when he has finished working, 
there is added another qualityt which b not visible from the view-point. It 
b the physical factual quality of the medium he b using, and retains its 
character whatever object it is made to represent, whereas words and sounds 
tend to be lost in the assodations they call up. 'Fhere are many reasons — 
topographical, romantic, decorative, illustrative^ personal — for making a paint¬ 
ing in the first place, and even for making it in a particular medium; but it 
is the character of the thing made, the w ay in which the particular materials 
have been usedp and their limitations and qualities understood, w^ich makes 
a painting good or bad^ It is this material calculated quality which remains 
to justify the work, when the association of the view is done with» or the 
topical interest of the subject lost at the change of fa^ion. ITib is one of the 
qualities which make a good picture continually sadsfying, which make it 
worth reading many times, when the whole of the subject matter is known 
by heart, the pow‘er of its “literary'" evocation exhausted, and when the 
mind has passed to other things, or iht eyes learnt to sec differendy. But the 
whole of painting is an illusion, an attempt to record three dimensional things 
in terms of two dimensions. 
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Such a purpqsc yiuuU demand a s&lid plasric material, which could be 
built vtp archifecturaHy with a thick paste and loaded touch, aa though k were 
a construction In itselfi rather than a flat iUufiiciii. ThU may account for the 
fact that, among those nations whose art is moat conscious of pbstic values, 
water^-cobur has rarely been pracdaed wdely in its own righti but more aa 
a ready means of making notes and personal memoranda for oil paintings, or 
in tu opaque form as gouache. Gouache provides a short cut lo some of the 
eflixts of oil painting but is rarely as satisfactory'. 

I'hc English tradition^ on the other hand, follows in the main, its ou'ii 
way. It is a decorative, flat^ linear art of patterns. Old English ornament on 
jewellery I the celebrated early English eni broidery p and portraits^ such as 
that of The Lady Margarei Btaa/ori^ show an innate preference for linear 
paticm and flat smooth shapes. The national preference was even strong 
enough to modify the practice of Holbein, when once he came to stay in 
England, so that he made a map of the features of Henry Vlil, (See Roger 
Fry^ fiefifctiom on British Painting 1934.) This lack of plastic feeling may 
account for the paucity of English sculpture. It may also partly account fcjr 
the excellence of English water-colour technique. 

Water-colour is essenttaJJy a flat ait. Its particular beauty and virtue is in 
its transparent delicacy, and in the freedom and freshness with which it can 
be spread in thin washes, or dropped m rich luminous blots; or in the com¬ 
bination of areas of clear s^-Bshes* in which the underlying nature of the 
paper is preserved, with limpid rich accents, happy-dry'ing dots and strokes 
and dashes, distributed like sign-posts to guide the eye through the design. 
The vehicle^ WBier, is alway's the most important ingredient, and not the 
body of the paint. W'ater-oolour is a medium rapid in execution^ and pro¬ 
vided its thinness is appreciated^ its scope for work on a small scale is almost 
unlimited, especially for conveying the moist variable atmosphere of land¬ 
scape. Rut for anything on a large scale, or requiring elabomtion of surface, 
it is weak« and for the very searching anahnsis of volume and form it is too 
fluent and accidentaL 

U is not that w-ater-colour is an inferior art to that of oil painting, but that 
it is a different one^ It is a more graphic one. It is more of a writing than 
a building—almost more of a shorthand writing. Its shapes arc more ideo¬ 
graphic. In this respect it is more iktn to WTitten words. It is an in-between 
art. In between the plastic architectural statement of true oil painting, and 
the descripdvencss of words, when they are used accurately and preebeh. 
It has a Language of its own, and should not be called painting. 

But there is another reason for the pupubrity of water-colour in England, 
a si:icial nnet rather than sesthetic. In the eighteenth century ^ English gentle¬ 
men were as much given to the grand cultural tour of the Continent as 
Americans arc now-, and* before the advent of photography» what better 
pictorial rernrd of memorable views and monuments could be made than in 
the simple, rapids pirtahlc medium of xvatcr-colour ? Waicr-colour drawings 
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came then to be made and gathered mto portfolios, and to be discussed with 
the travel tale, much in the same way as snap-shots are now. From this 
practice the especial love of landscape for itself emerged, and the habit of 
looking for pictures in the iand^ape — the habit of the picturesque. 
Picturesque tours rapidly became a social passion : 

"Le Pittoiesquc nous vient d'.^nglcterre; un beau paysage fait panic dc la 
religion de Taiiatocraiie d^un Anglais, chex lut c^est robjet d^un sentiment 
sincere," wTOte Henri Beyle m some wonder m his Memoifes d^iin Titurisie^ 
It went fiinher even than this; for many of those who professed the pictur¬ 
esque as a poliie amusement also painted in wniter-colourT thereby providing 
a living for many professional artists as drawing masters. Some of the best 
of uur painters kept themselves by teachings and made innumerable drawings 
as copies for their pupils, 'rhis practice may account partly for an extreme 
stytisation of treatment, which became as person a) a thing as handw'riting. 

This calligraphic formal cicmeni takes us further still from the plastic 
feeling of painting on the Continent, and makes the study of English water¬ 
colour to l^ that of the work of individual artists and their personal w^ays. It 
is not the study of a seif-con&cious school of painting, or of studio discoveries. 
It is wen a side line to the main story of painting; and for it the whole 
apparatus critiem Seems cumbersome and inappropriate. Such contifiuous 
tendencies as can be called a tradition are broad and simple. It is too per¬ 
sonal and sweet an art to butld a science round- We love water-colnurs as 
things made by the Englishman at home, out of his own nature, not as 
evidence of theories, as delightful things, personal things, like the taste of good 
wine, nr the softness nf silk^ nr the smooth damp sweetness of England 
after tea. 

THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

A [/rHQ 1 -OK w'ater-colour, as a means of picture-making in its own 
right, came to perfection in the eighteenth centuiy' in EngbndtSothat 
Lthe French speak of the transparent methcKl as the English method, 
and no other nation has, in fact, taken lo it with such a natural felicity, the 
medium was used much earlier in other countries, notably by the German, 
Dutch, and Flemish artists. EHircr made the first water-colour landscapes of 
importance in I'airt^pCr Rubens and Van Dyck also used water-colour, both 
transparently and opaquely, as a means of making notes, 

k w ill not do, therefore, to claim the origin of the art for England: and it 
will not do, either, to accept the old simple story of a development from 
tinted drawings to water-colour "^paintings/' based on the assumption that 
lack of colour at first w as due to lack of colours. Some of the Dutch drawings 
of the seventeenth century are quite brightly coloured —^ Adrian \*'an Ostadc^a 
Mufii-iam 0/ Cori 4 rge Door, for instance -and have cotisiderablc strength 
ami clabnraticm- Rerchetn, who was popular with Englbh gentleman collec- 
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tore, does much more than tint his landscapes in watcr-cohur. Earfy hook 
miniatures, which are strictly water-colours, are bristly coloured. And 
there was a strong school of portrait limners working in England since the 
time of Holbdn, who sometimes set their portraits against landscapes or 
architectural backgrounds. Nicholas Hilliard’s George Clifford, Eiirl rff 
Cumhetlmd will sene a$ an example. It has a town and a bright blue hilly 
distance, reminiscent of a Diirer wood-cut background, a green grass fore¬ 
ground. and an elaborate tree arched above the figure. 

But. although England was in touch with the art of the L«w Countries, 
and although Van Dyck made beautiful water-colour drawings in England, 
there is nothing comp^ble in English practice until the time of Gainsborough, 
It is hard to believe that nothing came of the immediate exantpte of Van Dyck 
and Rubens, and there may well have been isolated drawings made in their 
manner, but 5f there were, they have not yet come to light. Por the known 
beginnings of water-colour practice in England we have to look at the work 
of travellers and topographical draughtsmen. 
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Then wafi, however, a oonaiderable interest in drawing uid painting. 'Jliis 
ia ^own by the technical hints given in popular books written for the 
instruction of gentlemen. Henry Peacham, in The Complete Cefitletaan (622, 
does not hesitate to include drawing in the curriculuin with military mattere, 
though he gives it a strictly utilitarian and topographical value. In The 
Gentleman*! Ewrctre, attach^ to the later editions of The Cornett Gentle* 
man, but first published in i6t 3, there is a passage “Of Ivantskip,” which is 
concerned with effects of sun and sky and not merely topography. Something 
more definite Stdl, though showing signs of derivation from Pcacham, is 
Salmon’s Polygraphice 1672, where, among receipts for faking precious stones 
and making cosmetics, there is a chapter in which he writes freshly about 
sunlight and the movement of trees and clouds and flashing water ; 

"Let euiyihing which moveth, whether essentially or accidentially, haue 
its pmper representation.” 

There follows a description of a winter scene which might well have been 
taken from a picture by Isaac Van Ostade. This ia a delightful little book, 
though all its freshness was buried away, and we are only to hear of “pil¬ 
grims, ruins of temples, castles and monunsents; with a thousand such other 
only proper to particular subjects” for some time yet. 

Lord Shaftesbuiy-, writing fmm Italy to Lord Somere, in 1712, says : 

“Though we have as yet nothing of our own native growth of the kind 
worthy of being mention'd; yet, since the public has of late begun to express 
a relish for ingravings, drawings, copyings, and for the origin^ paintings of 
the chief Italian schools. . . . Content therefore 1 am, ray Lord, that Britain 
stands in respect as she now does. . . . She has her mo^h yet to seek, her 
tealt and standard to form with deliberation and good choice.” 

The "models” were to be the works of Claude Lorraine, Salvator Rosa, 
and Caspar Poussin, the "choice” Italianate picturesque "created landsi^pe." 
Meanwhile there were competent draughtsmen beginning 10 practise in the 
water-colour medium. 

First there was John \\Tiite, of whom Laurence Binyon gives an exciting 
account in an essay published by the Walpole Society. White was draughts¬ 
man to Sir Walter Leigh’s unsuccessful Virginian expedition of 1585, and 
was made Governor of the “Chlonic” in the second attempt of 1587. His 
drawings are of native villages, customs and typo. Some of them were 
engraved as illustrations for the account of Virginia in Theodore de Bry’s 
Amerira^ The original drawings, now' in the British Museum, were lost until 
1865. Binyon tells a remarkable story, how, when the MS. book was soaked 
with water as the result of a fire in the auction room, the drawings^ printed 
oif on the blank pages facing them. The off-sets were aftenAards bound up 
separately, and may be seen beside the originals, This is interesting in the 
light of Blake’s method of making colour-printed drawinga. 

Another side of the topographical story is represented by the life and work 
uf the Bohemian Wenccslaus Hollar {1607-77), w’ho travelled in the suite 
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of ihc Earl of Arundel to record his embassy to Ferdinand 11 in 1636* The 
published account of the journey has no itlustrations; but twenty water¬ 
colour drawings by Hollar, which seem to have been intended for it^ are at 
Chats worth. During the Civil War Hollar was in Antwerp, but afterwards 
returned to LorLdon and worked for booksellers, in ]66S he was sent to 
draw the fortifications of Tangier- These draw^ings now in the British 
Museum, are in ink and water-colour^ delicately handled. Hollar died in 
1677+ He never seems to have Lacked work, but was alw-ays without money * 
Aubrey says he w'as “a friendly good-natured man as could be^ but shiftless 
as to the world."' 

Hollar had a friend in York, Francis Place, an amateur, 
made drawings sho^vLng the influence of Hollar and the Dutch 
Dropping Well KnarerhoTQugh b remarkably free in treatmt 
paratively little pen line. Place w^as one of a circle of friends 
house of Henry Gyles, the glass painter. Francis Barbw, who drew 
and birds, and illustrated Aisop^s was another of the ckele. 

Topographical drawings continued to be made throughout the eighteenth 
century and some way into the nineteenth, and there Is a thin thread of 
tradition w'hich leads to the transformations of Turner and Girtin, and which 
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. . . a dark hill steep and high 
Holdj and charms the wandering eye. 


Here Dycr^a eye is conscionsiy selecting and arranging the picture for the 
pictiire^s sake. Dyer was himself a painter and a pupil of Junathan Richard- 


can be found again in certain tendencies of the present time. Views, e^ecially 
of Ixmdon and of the main provincial tovrna, and reearda of the houses and 
estates of country gentlemen, had a considerable vogue, when engraved and 
published by subscription. Ultimately a demand arose for original drawings 
of places of interest, so that picture-making in water-colour gradually became 
an end in itself. Francis Placets work has the air of having been done largely 
for his ow^ delights and points towards the picturesque amusement of the 
nest century. 

Something of the growth of the feelbg for picturesque landscape may be 
measured by comparing Denham's poem Cooptt's 16+2* with Dyer's 
Gr^ngar Hi/l, 1726. Both make use of the same device of the ** prospect"^ for 
very different ends. Suniighr and a generally romantic atmosphere breaks in 
upon Denham's topographical record and the moralising. Trees are described 
by their colours, and : 
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son, who wmic a on The Semite of Beit^ a Comf^dstevr, liaicr, when 

the cult of the picturesque was at its height, wx find the uracle of the con- 
notsseurs, the Rev. William Gilpin, quarrcUiTig with Groftgar Hili, because 
it is not so goexi a landscape as might have been expected — we have nowhere 
a complete formed distance,"' The habit of looking for piclxirefi in the land¬ 
scape^ and of selecting and composing the view* according to nileSp is quite 
soon added to the topographical habitp and becomes strong enough to dictate 
to the pcKTtSp as weU as to the amateurs of painting. 

What the rules wxrct and how' they came to be^ is the matter of the next 
chapter. 


THE CULT OF THE PICTURESQUE 

D RYDEN published his translation of Du Fresiioy's De Arte Gmphka 
in 1695^ William Mason's appeared in 1782, when the Cult of the 
picturesque was at its height, “1 mean [by picturesque] nothing 
more than such ideas as could be transformed into a picture,^' writes William 
Gdpin, “and I distinguish widely between them and poelital beauties/" 
Dry den supplied a guide book for collectors^ give reason to those who 
blindly valued.*' In the preface he saysi "That Pitiure and that Poem which 
comes nearest to the resemblance of Nature is the best. But it follows not, 
that what pleases most in either kind is therefore- goodp but what ought to 
please . . * . . Rules were Invented, that by them we might discern when 
Nature was imitated, and how nearly/' But Nature, meant Nature s«n 
through the eyes and the time-yellow'ed vamish of old masters. “Composition 
should conform to the manner of the old masters^ just as Epic should follow 
Homer, sind Tragedy Sopboclca/" By the end of the seventeenth century 
the stage was already scu 

The eighteenth century was the age of antiquarian research, and widely 
difiFused classical scholarship. Ever since, there has been a nostalgic longing 
among the English for the ancient splendours of Rome* and the romantic 
associations of the Campagna, its aqueducts and hdls and sunlit tombs and 
ruins. The Rev, Archibald Alison gives voice to the feeling (^790) in writing 
of “the emotion of sublime delight, which every man of common sensibility 
feels upon the first prospect of Rome * , . all that the labours of his youth, 
or the studies of his maturcr age have acquired with regard to the history of 
that great people, open at once before hi$ imagination, and present him w ith 
a field of high and solemn imagerj^ w'hich can never he exhausted.** Visiting 
such places with Du Frtsnoy in their hands, tourists would while away the 
tedious hours of travel hy fitting pictures to the scenes they pa^d, noting 
the “pleasing horror” of the Alps, and remembering the “florid tn%xntions“ 
of Salvator Rosa, the “effects of light" and “delicate tints'* of Claude’s Ucy 
landscapes, and “the solid judgment “and “tme resemblance to Nature" of 
Poussin. 
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tfi 1719 Jonathan Richaxtlson in his Ttco Discoursej opens to Gentlemen 
juat such a "New innocent Amusement." There was a boat of books buUding 
up zsthetic and phLlDsophica! theories; among them notably those by A]bon« 
Ricbaidsonp Bu^e* Hogarth, Lord KameSp who i^iahed a scene to raise 
a variety of emolionSp R. P- Knight, and John Scott of AimwelJ- Gilpin^s 
first easaVi Oh Pichirf^qus Bemity^ was published in 1792, though it was cir¬ 
culating in MS* by 17^. In his Tours Gilpin makes a series of expensive 
little school books, illustrated with aquatints after hb own drawings^ simple 
Steps to picturesque understandings taste without tears. Touts b^n to be 
made, and reouids of them to be published in great numbers, and. just as an 
army of itinerant draughtsmen had played up the pride of owncfahip of 
hou SC-proud country gentlemen»so now there followed the landscape painters 
with their views of Keswick and Tin tern and the WyCp which threw the 
amateurs and the blue-stocking ladies into ecstasies^ when they came to 
recognise views for themselves : "Could 1 have attended the t^uties en 
pnssatit between dear sweet Ham and Sudbuty. I should present my dearest 
Mary with such a mixture of pastoral delights^ as would serve a Claude or a 
Sbenstone for their w hole IivesJ' 

Even Mr. Pitt was induced to pitch hb tent before some such a landscape 
as they chose to paint* whilst his French hom hreaihcd music like the unseen 
genius of the wood. There was now a handy mediump an eager and critical 
public, and a universally accepted subject matter. 

TTie more impor^nt artists are considered sepaiately in another chapter^ 
out tif context hrause they^ stand in high relief against the “cult." But there 
were ttinumcrablc watcr^colourists* whose technical virtuosity, hut lack of 
originality* makes their work seem best in its historical and fashionable 
setting, ^me cithers will be noticed as members of the various ivater-colour 
Kiciedes which came into being after eSoo. 

Among the tourist topographical artists, who follow' on the seventeenth- 
ceniuiy line with an added flavour of the picturesque, are Thomas Heame 
(1744-1817), Julius Cafsar Ibbetson (i: 7 S 9 ‘tS> 7 )* Michael "Angelo" Rotiker 
((743-1801) and Joseph Goupy (d. 1763)- Heame was a pupil of William 
Woollctt, the engraver^ He was a pleasant artist antiquary with case and deli¬ 
cacy nf style* Tbhetson copied a good deal for the dealers^ especially from 
Berchem, and illustrated a PiVfirrrr^ Guidr to Bath. His two books^ 
Protfss 0/ Tintrd Droteings^ and j^ij Acddmcr or Gamut of Faittrers lit Oil tmd 
U ater^Cotours, show^ something of the technical methods of the time. Riniker 
was a scene painter and a pupil of Sandby. He drew many pictur^que views 
of houses and beauty spots, and contributed to ihe Copp^ Ftaie Mti^ozifn' 
(1773-1777), (joupy was also a scene painter and worked with Peter 'I'ille- 
miins. He was also a drawing master and taught Mrs. Delany* 

George Barret, Senior (i732?-i784) b more important. Burke brought 
him to l.^ndoni where he often worked with William Gilpin "s brother^ 
SswTey Gilpin. He was remarkably skilful with large watcr-oolours* and 
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Gilpin refers to a room which he decorated for Williain Locke of Norbur>% 
with a scene from Keswick, “corrected by the roles of composition/' 

Philippe de Lauiherbour;g (t740-iSi2) painted on-coming storms and 
other dramatic effects, and made 3 number of highly picturesque drawings. 
His mechanical scenery, the Eidopfiuiikont depicting Si ikon's Hell and the 
effects of fire over the Mediterranean, amused Gainsborough, so that he 
made himself a model. Another picturesque painter of quality was George 
Robertson (1747-1788), who went to Italy with Bcckford and worh^ there 
with Vernet. Heus^ combined transparent and epaque colours, and imitated 
the admired Caspar Poussin. Samuel Scott (1710-1772) chiefly worked in 
oil, but made a number of water-colours. He was with Hogarth’s “Pere¬ 
grination” to Sheppey, and contributed two drawings to Ebenezer Forrest's 
account of it. 

.Among the more celebrated amateurs were William Taverner (1703-1771). 
whom Smollett praised; l.ady Diana Reauderk, w'hom Bartolozzt engraved; 
and Lady Xcale, who corresponded with Gilpin and was a pupil of John 
Laporte( 1761-1839). Edward Daves(1763-1804) must feprwem the figure 
painters. His BuAingktm House, Saint James's Paek, is typical, and stands 
for a genre served also by Rowlandson’s VmtxhaU and Sandby’s delightful 
Ladies in a Park. 

Bebnging to this chapter, and outstanding to modem eyes, is the work of 
Francis Towtie (1740-1816). He was little known un^ recently, when 
l.aurence Binyon and Mr, A, P. Oppd wrote ot him. He lived in Exeter 
and came occasionally to London, travelled in Wales and Switzerland, went 
to Rome, and visited the English L^ea, making drawings temarkable for their 
grasp of form and pattern. He painted “oil portraits” of country hou^ 
near Exeter, and somewhat defiantly* declared, “I never exhibited a drawing 
in my life," though he showed oils in London. 'Fhc “Roman'’ drawings in 
the British Museum have the Englbb romantic feeling for Italy, but they art 
original paintings for paintirig's sake, and not merely views for view’s ^c. 
The Swiss drawings, 1781. anticipate Ruskin's study of geological formations. 
The patterns ate simplified, and often show something of an Oriental severity. 
Great fiat ahadmvs play an important part in the compositkm. In the Lake¬ 
land pictures, 1786, spray never splashes, watcrfallH never fall, but are bound 
into the pattern with careful pen lines. 

From the point of view of criticism, Towne stands between J. R. Cozens, 
with whose Swiss drawings his invite comparison—though they lack the 
freedom and mystery and ease—and Cotman, whose sense of mass he antici¬ 
pates without the Uwliticss, the infallible eye for tone values, or the fluent 
draughtsmanship. He is masterly in the use of line, and thin, sometimes 
rather acid, flat colour. Townc's lack of the virtuosity apparent in many 
lesser artists more popular at the time made him work harder with his brain, 
to the greater value uf his drawings; but it also makes them rather static. 
His modem cnunlerinirt is j. D. limes, who also inherits from Cotman. 
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Hhaiouli IX’, Noimi Wales 
Frnncii 1.740-1816 


A NOTE ON TECHNIQUE 

S INCE it was chc poniiiit and reconl of the pietywhich gave the 
impetus to landscape painting in water-ootours, il was view-making, 
and not picture-makings in the modem sen^> w^hich i.vas the chief con^ 
cem; and contemporan* criticism was, thercforCp confined to noting *'when 
Nature was imitated, and how nearly qt else to remarking the "hands"' and 
''manneoi"' of various artists. A whole jargon existedp with words like 
imting^ simmng^ uMishing, totoitrirtg^ touching^ tmtrkmgt and shadowings which 
among connoisseurs w-as comparable to the technical jai^n of stamp coUec- 
torsp and w'hich served the artists and drawling masters as a m^ns of describ¬ 
ing a definite pmeedure. Gilpin had made his ■‘atrictuiM" in hia on 
Pritus, 1768, and hia Thr^ Ess^s on Picturesque Btauty, and in 1824 there is 
even a book to explain Gilpin■ with a vocabulary of terms, John Heavbide 
Clark's Prcwticul IHuslration of Gdfim's Day^ with recipes for colouring 
^^effccts , , . from morning till night." There is also Efniomf of Giipin s 

Printiples, by the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke* i 3 a 6 . There is even a definiie drill 
sequence for setting up a drawing and working it out. 

David Cox, the indefatigable student and teacher, made a series of notes 
to help Miss Frances Carr in her tour up the Rhine. He says, **These 
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airangEincnts of light and shade have one principle common to them all. 
"ITic strongest points are placed on objects near to the margin of the river.** 
The sketches show, “HiJls occupying tbrec-founhs of the view," "The use 
of shadow in the foreground.'* "Effect to give great distance.'* "Airangempt 
giving breadth of light and dark." etc. Great attention is paid to making 
interesting foregrounds; and drawings arc thought out in three parts, fore¬ 
ground, middle distance, and distance, each planned and coloured in itsi own 
particular way. 

The actual sequence of colouring is also prescribed + Edward Oaves, in 
Instractirms far Dranmg and Colouring Ijindsrapes^ says that after completing 
the pencil outline, there arc iw^o ways of working. One is to make all the 
shadows and middle tints with Prussian blue and bro^vn ink. The other is by 
"dead colouring it all over, making light and shade and middle tint, as is 
done in nil painting (only preserving the lights).” and colouring over this 
ground. I'hat is: fii3t* fix the shapes and pattern with pencil outline; 
second, think only of light and shade in monochrome; third, "have regard 
only to colour/' 

W, H. Pvne says that Girtin was the first to depart from this method, 
"laying in the object upon his paper with the local colour, and shadovring the 
sarne with the individual tint of its own shadow. Previous to the practice of 
Turner and Girtin, drawings were shadowed first entirely through, whatever 
ihcir component parts." But this statemerit is not quite true. Mr, Oppi 
in an article on Francis Townc {Watpote Sodeiy^ VoL VI 11 ), has shown how 
Francis Towne used pale ground washes of local tint and worked by contrasts 
of warm and cold cnlnurSp Sometimes I'owne made the foreground the 
lightest part of his picture. 

In transparent water-colour, the paper has a decisive influence over the 
qualiw of the wash, being the lightest tone of all, from which all the others 
have to be keyed. U also impcjsea the uniform lescture of its own surface, 
often giving a glare to the tints w hich lie thinly on the siie. Variijus attempts 
have l>cen made to increase the range of possible textures and to avoid the 
glare. 

Girtin used an absorbent paper, which became impregnated with colour 
and kept a matt surface, though alterations were difficult. Sometimes a unify¬ 
ing underwash of pale w arm colour was mn over the whole drawing, which, 
on the whole, proved more satisfactory than a mechanically toned paper. 
Sometimes the texture was varied by burnishing the grain tn those parts which 
it was desirable to keep fiat, and rubbing and roughening it in the hrokeu, 
glittering, accented parts. 

Cotmaii often worked on a rough paper w'iih a full brush, and then "wiped 
out" with a damp rag, so that the colour lay in the hollow of the grain, 
leaving the top surface to sparkle. 

Turner sj-stemaiically used innumerable tricks, not all of which he 
invented himself* to vary the surface of his drawings; wiping out. scraping. 







pnd often leaving his drawing to soak in water for hours to greater 
delicacy and mistincss^ StspptingT borrowed ffom the miniaturie painters, was 
a comrnou device to get hriiliance, pure colour being dotted in W'ilh the 
point of the bru^. It is a questionable devicei very often abused, Robert 
Hills used it to excess over the whole area of hb drawings. Ros^lti found it 
necessary for his brilliant gem-like little water-colours; and it became a 
positive vice in the hands of the \ictorian giiinea-an-inch painters like 
Rirket Foster, ^ . 

Whatever tricks arc used, and water-colcuir technique is tull of tneks^^ it 
remains a strictly limited^ (Conventional, descriptive Its beauty lies 

in the way in which its litniudons are realbed and exploited. It is a matter 
of swift decisions, the calculatkin of opposites of light and dark masses and 
linear pauems, governed by the underlying paper, fluency of the water* 
and the density and penelratioti of the stain^ It is a virtuoso medium* lending 
itself, on the one hand, to swift and facile lumtnotis effects, which easily 
please, and. on the other, in the hands of a great artist like Turner, to the 
most perfect and thrilling improvisations. 


Tin Rwii.^ 

TKonu> Rfmlmiidion, ]756-)Q27 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SOME IMPORT AM’ 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS 


T he high moment uf English water-colour fa Ik intu the second half of 
the eighteenth ccniur\% Nearly all the artists who rcalLy count in the 
school were contemporaries^ and whilst the slor)^ k atricUy that of the 
work of separate individuals, there are several focal points at which they may 
be seen together. Comparisons must not be taken too fnr, or mutual influences 
over-stressed, but it is icmpting cautiously to hint at them, and to draw out 
the seveml threads whicht at this distance m iime^ seem to give si>me sort of 
order. 

William Gilpin, who counts nothing as an artist, but very much as "vener¬ 
able master of the Picturesque," ivas exactly contemporary with Paul Sandby, 
who in his work epitomises the beginningsp and points a way out of topf>- 
graphy into picturesque landscape. Gilpin*e dates were i7a4-rii?04p Sandby^^ 
1725-1809, Girtin. w^ho transformed topography p and Turner, who trans* 
fomrted the picturesquct were both Itom in the same year 1775, when Gilpin's 
£fj(ay5 were circulating, Girtin, Turner and Cotman aU copied J, R. Cozens 
(1752 1799) at the house of Dr Monro between 1794 and 1798. There is 
ali> a slender thread linking the '"pure" Landscape painters; an affinity' 
betrw'een %^an Dyck*s beautiful English w'atcr-colours and Gainsborough 
(17x7-1788). 

Gainsborough may have known Alexander Cozens, J. R.'s father. They 
were both in Bath in 1765; Dr. Munto and R. P, Knight collected Gains¬ 
borough's drawings, and Monro copied them. Constable fancied that 
he saw ""Gainsborough in ■eA'cry hedge and hollow tree/" and knew Sir 
George Beaumont, w'ho collected everybody and knew' the picturesque 
William Mason, who corresponded with Gitpln and Sandby. Row^bndson 
etched plates after Gainsborough, and was certainLy Influenced by him. De 
Wml (1784-1849) as a ^'natural painter/' is something of a water-colour 
counterpart 10 Constable. Hlake has his splendid isolation {1757-$ 8x7). 
David Cox (1783-1859) studied evcry'body and developed his owm windy 
open air technique, anticipating with John Linnell, Blake"s friend, though it 
may $eem far-fetched, the broken touches of pure colour later to come via 
France from the Imprcssionisis. Cox falls sometimes into the prettines^ of 
the Victorian period, only being saved, and that not abvays, by his personal 
integrity and studiousness. There b a link between Francis Towne and 
Cotman in their common feeling for structural design^ which makes them 
especially interesting to modem eyes, though they were by no means so 
attractive to those of their contemporaries. Towne was also a topographer, 
and Cotman a drawing master, both serving picturesque amateurs, Bonington 
(1802-1828) takes us to the Contincni, and has common ground there with 
Constable and 'fumer in the memorable Salon Exhibition of 1824. 'Fhat is 
the setting and sequence. 
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The iitiiEFiuku 
John Sdt Colmn. t7SZ-];!(42 


PAUL SANDBY. 'Those who see m the hbiory of Englkh waternsolour she 
a]] iQo sUnpte half-inith of a progressjon from "stained'* drawings to water- 
colcmr paintings/* usually b^in their account with Paul SandfaVp because 
in his very long life ^17^5-1809) his ovm work evolved in ^at way, developing 
from drawings made for military sur\*cy, to landscapes in opaque h er mixed 
opaque and transparent colours, made to t'ie with oil paintings in the exhibi¬ 
tions. Sandby's work was widely know'n both in originals and reproductions 
m aquatint, a process tn which he developed a method of his own, which 
provided the drawing masters and tourists with a means of illustrating^ their 
hooks in colour. There are wo old tags which seem to have been used india- 
Criminatelv of sev^eial artists 1 one, *^that he was the first to introduce Knglish- 
men to the beauties of their own country [" the other* "that he was the first 
to make his drawings approach the strength of oil painting^.*" 'Fhe first is 
often applied both to Sandby and to Gainsborough. The second, strangely 
enough, to Samuel Scott by Edward Dayes, and more appropriately perhaps, 
considering his ambition that w^ay, to Paul Sandby^ At any rate, Sandby 
attempted to do both of these things, and was a great populariser, if nor a 
great artist. His landscapes especially have the feeling of having been turned 
out all in the day's work. 
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Paul Sand by was thc^ younger of two brothers, Thomas md Paul, 'vho 
began, when lliomaa waft t^venty and Pay] sbeteen, in the military survey 
office at the Tower of London. Thomas became draughtsman to the Duke 
of Cumberland, and later under the Duke's patronage, devoted moat of his 
time to architecture and conflimctionai work. Piui, meanwhile, surveyed 
the North West Highlands, drew secnea and celebrities, landscapes and cari¬ 
catures, *^poitrajts^^ of country houses, and picturesque views in Waies^ and 
made a living as a drawing master. His fine series of drawings of the Hyd£ 
Park Encampments {ij^) b especially notew-orthy. He also made "cbssical” 
compositions in tempera, and portrait in chalk and water-colour. In pen 
and w-ash he adopts a convention simibr to that of Gainsborough, 

Judging by the numerous references in contemporary letters, the amateurs 
looked to Paul Sandby as a very special authority on method ^ and his influ¬ 
ence was carried further by a numtKr of followers, among them John CIcveley, 
William Paync^ who caught widely ^ Thomas Mai ton, and Edw^ard Dayes, the 
early and apparently disagreeable master of Girtin. 

GAlNSBOttOUGH- There is, how ever, quite a different tradition of "pure"' 
tandscap^e. Gainsborough b apart from all the cult of Claude and Poussin and 
the picturesque. . 4 s a boy at Sudbury' he walked about the country side drawl¬ 
ing treea and landscape details because he loved them^ and developed a pas¬ 
sionate awareness of landscape, direct from hb own observation, and not 
from pictures. He no doubt saw Dutch landscapes in local collections, and 
adopted some of iheir oonventions, Eranslating perhaps the Dutch mood into 
good English, so that, like a good translation, the mood itself becomes not 
Dutch but English. He added also his own fresh boyi&h vision»lightnra® and 
grace and aristocratic ease, oblivious of rules. There are no romantic fails 
and ruins and effects, no views and vistas, but common English scenes, the 
light movement of foliage and moist irtdefmite skies. 

'ITie later drawings of Gainsborough when he was too busy with portraits 
to go into the fields, are brilliant shorthand notes* sufficient to satisfy^ his 
personal craving, but all too easily admirable for their style and mannerism, in 
that age of styies and manners. He sold his portraits, but gave hb drawings 
away, and made a great number for sheer delight. x 4 ftcr hb death they were 
eagerly collected, copied and imitated, no doubt because of their "graphic 
magic,” which looked 50 easy to the amateurs. Roget quotes Pyne writing 
in 1323; "llie Gainsborough mania has a long range, and there are yet some 
antique beaux and belles of haul ton, who recoiltct their many friends who, 
with themselves, were stricken with the sketching phrenzy.” Bui they did 
not see landscape as Gainsborough saw it, and consequently the influence 
can be very much overrated^ In fact we have to wail for a siniLUr direct 
mental attitude until the later drawings of Girtin^ and Constable "the 
natural f>aintcr.” *rhe direct influence comes from Alexander Cozens and 
his son. 
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Vnw Off iJttrtCB-BT^NATUirtfP 
John Coratibk. 1776-1S37 


AL.EXA?^DER AND L R. COZENS. Ale^nder Cozens came to EngUnd 
from Russia in 174^- He hsd studied m Italy and worked in \ ernei s studio* 
and took an especial interest in method and composition . In England he 
taught drawing at Etnn» w^here Sit George Beatimont was his pupih sftd at 
Bath. Henry Angelo in his Reminhcencfi, describes the method which gained 
Co3!ens the title of "Blotmaster General to the Towti^^ from the choleric 

: ■ f - j 1 

**Cozens dashed out upon several pieces of pai;wr a senes of accidental 
smudges and blots ifi black, btow'n and geey» iivhich l^ing floated on, he 
impressed again upon other paper and . * » converted into romantic rocks, 
vrooebp tow^ers, steeples, cottages, rivers* fields, and waterfaUs," 

This is especially interesting in view of Gainsborough method of stimu¬ 
lating his Visual memory with pieces of coal sirranged on a table. Such a 
method, and his preoccupation with the elements of design^ free Cozens 
from the picturesque nilcs, and set him apart as an imaginative painter. He 
could suggest 3 rich full colour scheme by the carefully balanced use of mk 
and hbtre* 

The son. Jnhn Robert Cozens, was bom in 175^* and is one of the moat 
delightful, as well as one of the most important of the English water-colour 
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painters. He embodied the Italian tdealp and added a tare quality of reeling 
of his own which provoked Constahle^e high praise and his remark that 
“Coaiens is all poetry.” Coaens was* in fact, a poet of high order, whose 
medium happens to have been walcr-coloor instead of words. He was more 
interested than his father in the natural scenep but profited from the early 
grounding in design. He adds a poetry of mood to the archaeology of the 
Campagna. Cozens went to Switzerland with R. P. Knight in 17?^“ 
some of the drawings w'hich he did then ate nmv in the British Museum. He 
was in Rome in t77R; and made a second Continenta! tour in grand style w ith 
Beckford in 1782. In 1794 Sir George Beaumont tells Farington of Cohens' 
illness which appears to have been a complete nervous breakdown. He was 
cared for by Dr. Monro^ but died in 1799. 

Through Dr. Mon ro Cozens" influence reached Girtinp Turner and Cotman. 

THOMAS GIRTIN. With Girtin we come to the full absolute perfection of 
water^lour. In him all the various tJireads cunverge, topography, anti¬ 
quarian record and the vein of natuniJ vision. He was bom in the same year 
as Tumecp 1775, a year before Constable* and twenty-five after Cozens. 
He began as a pupil of Dayes, coloured prints for J, R. Smithy in whose 
studio he first met Turner doing the same thing; and he travelled with 
James Moore, the antiquarian. Moore employed Girtin to work up drawings 
from his own sketches, for publication in Monastic Remaim njfd /Ifflcfen/ 
Ca^tl^s in and W&ks 179a. Girtin's first exhibited draw ing, the Ely 

Cathedral of 1794, ^ based on a sketch by Moore. .Moore died in 1799; hut 
meanwhile Girtin had become known to Dr. Monro^ at whose house»accord¬ 
ing to Farington, he and '^I'urner had been working for three year^ in 1798 : 
""Turner and Girtin told us they had been employed by Dr, Monro three 
years to draw at his house in the evening . . . Girtin drew in outlines and 
Turner washed in the effects. They were chiefly employed in copying the 
outlines and unfinished drawings of Coscens, etc., etc., of which copies thej 
made finished drawings." 

This makes Girtin in reality the pupil of Cozens. There are some 
14D of these "copies** in the Turner bequest, which Turner bought at the 
Monro sale. 

Already Girtin and Turner were using their owm eyes, sketching together 
along Thames side. 'ITie best of Girtin's work was produced in six years. 
He w as happiest in Yorkshire and the North country', in the mrKifs and open 
spaceSi He had a wonderful sense of space, no formulae, and a magnificent 
and austere simplicity'. He expressed great admiraiion for Rubens and Cana- 
lettOi when tveryone else Avaa raving over Salvator Rosa, and won the very 
quality of Canaletto in such a drawing as Tfric otrer r/te Thames to Somerset 
House^ painted about 1797. It has miraculous clarity', lightness, warmth and 
spontaneity. The French drawings are some of his best. He was in France 
for a while for his health, and on returning to Fngland began to paint in oil. 
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UWfl&SilAPE STVtJV 
John Cpniliiblr, 177C-1&37 
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CHIRK A^LtROL'CT 
Jotin Sell CoEHiat?^ 












A P/tttorama of London in oil w’as on exhibition at the time of his death from 
lung trouble in 1802. It is an observation of inicresl, that Louis Krancia was 
a member of the circle of young artists who met sometimes at Girtin’s house 
in London. This Francia was later to be the teacher of Bonington at Calais. 

J. S. COTMAN (1782-1842) was another member of Cirtin’a sketch dub, 
and another of the Monro circle. ?^ot the least surprising thing about the 
better artists of the lime is the way in which, with a common background 
and unifying influences, th^ managed to keep their distinct individuality, 
and show not the slightest sign of forming into a movement, Girtin, Turner, 
Cotman, V^arley, De Wini, all worked at Dr, Monro’s: all were young and 
impressionable and subject at the same time to the dilettante talk, the copy^ 
ings of CoTens and the enthusiasms of one another; yet they have hardly 
a characteristic in common except their industry and honesty, 

Cotman is more isolated than any. He knew what mattered to him before 
he came to London from Norwich in 17^, and was exhibiting at the Academy 
when he was eighteen. London gave him stimulus and the e.v8mple of other 
keen young artists. The rest he made for himself, with die simple earnest 
digniw of Cromc behind him. The country round York worked upon him 
with something of the force with which It also affected Girtin. 

Cotman's special contribution is to design. His whole thought was for 
balanced masses of light and dark, patterns of rich flat surfaces, without 
internal modelling, without light-play and atmosphere, but with architectural 
firmness and breadth and great simplicity. He makes a harmony of colou^ 
spaces filled with a clear rich blotting-paper stain. 11 is not ‘ ‘natural'' pai nting 
in Constable s sense of natural, though the knowledge of visual appearances 
and of the way things grow' is m it. Rather it is design and pattern searched 
out from the natural scene, balanced and sifted through the mind, and stated 
in the fewest possible terms. 

This sort of painting could hardly be capected to be popular at the time. 
Nothing new Is popubr until it has been repeated often enough to become 
commonplace; and Cotman was little noticed until recently, when the abstract 
qualities of design and construction came to be liked for their own sakes. In 
his life he feared above all the drudgery of teaching, hut teaching had to be 
his livelihood. The publication of Dawson Turner’s Sp^mms of Norman 
andGot}^ Architectare in Norfoik in 1817, which Cotman illustrated, brought 
him some minor reputation, and towards the end of bis life Funjcr helped 
him to get the post of drawing master at King’s College, lx>ndon. 

CONSTABLE is another solitary figure. He follows on from Gainsborough 
and Girtin as the final developer of landscape for landscape’s aake. After 
hymning as a miller to look at skies and the weather with more than aesthetic 
interest, and after copying Girtin drawings lent to him by Sir George Beau¬ 
mont. he went to London in 1795. He also copied Claude and Ruysdael. 
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These are the fcmtiative ijifluenccs — the wind and the weather, Girtin, Claude 
and the Dutchman. To these also should be added Ikitjamin Wesfs wise 
saw% "Light and ^adow never stand still/* He painted a few portmts, and 
two altar pieces^ and then- — "In the last two years I have been running after 
picture^ and seeking truth at second hand « « . tTiere is room enough for 

a natural painttr.*^* r i - r -i 

Here is the antidote for the picttiresque, and the secret of his fauure to be 
popular during his lifetime. But Constable had faith, and the strength of 
faith : “ I imaguic myself to be driving a nail. I have driven it some way, and 
|jy per^vering I may drive it home.” It turned out later to be a French [tail, 

and then it became popular in England. 

Constable's whole mission was to recortl simply and unselfconsciously 
what he had learned about his chosen countrys^e by looking at it long and 
lovingly. His watcr-eolouTa are part of the looking, for he used the m^ium 
only for sketches and working drawings. They arc notes made out of doors 
of the glitter of wet leaves, charged clouds, gieen moisture of meadows, the 
moment’s passionate excitements. But because he made them only for his 
own use. Constable's influence on the waterH»lour method of his time is 
negligible, though his pioneering, and his leaching about seeing thmgs was 
the most important event in the whole history of English painting, and 
belongs to the world's story. 
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PETER DE WlNT (1784-1849} was chiefiy a water-colourist, a far less 
important artist, b«t the nearest of the masters of the medium to Constable 
in spirit. His weaknesses made him popular^ which were a tendency to 
prettiness and, sometimes, too much slkkfiess. His work is unsurpassed 
in charm, atmosphere, and a mellow golden com-ript unity. He began aa 
apprentice to J* R- Smith, and underwent the usual course o\ Cozens at Eh-, 
Monio*s. 'ITiere followed forty yeara of exhibiting, successful teaching which» 
unlike Cotman, he appeared rtot to dislike, a tour to Normandy in 182S, and 
death from heart disease in 1849. 

De Wint had a special fondness for long horizontal compositions, flat open 
country, particularly near Lincoln, and river scenes of TTiames and Trent. 
HLa cool shady trees, farm-yards, and hot coro-fieids, are almost always 
enchanting: He had a sweet simplicity, honesty of observation, and com¬ 
plete respect for hm medium, using it freshly and directly* with a fully charged 
brush, and warm, flowings wcU-controllcd colour. 

DAVID COX (1783-1859) was always a journeyman painter* making his 
own way from pewr beginnings. He w'as bom In a suburb of BirHiingham, 
where hia father was a bUcksmith, and practised scene painting after an 
apprenticeship to a miniature painter* In London after 1S04, still scene 
painting I be began to sell small drawings to a dealer for two guineas a dozens 
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and married the daughter of his landlady, the widow Rag, Most of his 
TTioney came from teaching, in w^hich he stressed the importance of pictur* 
esque incident^ giving tips on the painting of pretty cottages^ rustic bridges^ 
lanes and niins, with which his own work is usually amply sprinkled. He 
went to Uleppet Boulogne, Calais, and Wales, and did some of his best wori; 
in Paris, But it was after 1841, when he retired from teaching, that he found 
the material which pleased him most in the neighbourhood of Bettvi's-y-eoed* 
Cos suffered from a tendency to fus$iness, a tendency to improvise without 
having anything to say. ITiere are moments when he fek truly the gustiiiess 
of moorland, the broad sweep of sky over sands peopled w^itb little scurr^Hng 
figures, and gentle glitrering happy sunshine. But sometimes his composi¬ 
tions a re shut inland seem to have brtn constructed in pieces — like theatre sets, 
.■\fter his death Cox suffered from excessive praise and then blame. His 
best is surprising and delightful, it has rare vigour and earnestness. His 
w^orsl is just Victorian. 

R, P. bon 1.N[GTO.V (iSoz-iS^S) like Girtin was a prodig)^ With the 
exception of a few brief visits to England he was out of the country from the 
age of about si^cleen. His link w'ith the Engllgh tradition was through his 
master Luub Francia, who knew Girtin. Unlike Girtin, in an equally brief 
life, Bonington made no sudden intellectual development, but was from the 
first the moat painterlike of painters* to svhom everything tame easily. In 
Paris Delacroix was his intimate friend, and Corot was charmed with the 
little theatrical costume pieces in water-colour* which proved a considerable 
novelty in the time of the Roman cult of l>avid. His landscapes and coast 
scenes are consummately skilful^ with a very real appreciation of atmosphere 
and space and subtlety' of distance’ clean, dearr and delightful in colour^ and 
of the utmost delicacy. He worked sometimes w'ith a rather dry' brushy letting 
the stroke trail off into enchanting vagueness, and touched in brilliant little 
accents, which added greatly to the brightness and cohesion of the scene. 

Followers of Bonington* whose w'ork has sometimes been mistaken for his, 
were Thomas Shotter Boys {1803-1874) his pupil, and William Callow 
(iSi z-i9o8)p 

WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES 

D rawings made for topical reasons, or as preparatory’ notes for oil 
paintings, or as copies for engravers, or as illustrations for books of 
antiquities and tours, bad their purpuses and limitations clearly 
defined, and the purposes were well within the possibilittes of the w-atcr-colour 
medium, \Vhtn first they came lu have a value of their own, it was for the 
cabinets and portfolios of collectors that they w ere wanted . But once they 
came to be regarded as pictures to be hung up and exhibited, all the problems 
of market and display arose, and all the competitive oratory which sale and 
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display involve. True walcMnloure are rarely happy in large numbers in 
exhibition roomSs and never in competition with oils. They are personal 
things to be taken in hand^ lt*pt: in books and portfolios* turned over, laid 
round the ixwra and browsed over* stretched on the floor and contemplated. 
Such must have been the way at Dr* Monro's^ and at Sir {^rge Bcaumont*s* 
a quiet closeted delights The phrase "looking over drawings** is character¬ 
istic—Mrs. Debny uses it often in her letters. But in order to attract the eye 
of anyone josding round the crowded exhibition rooms, tnnre weight, more 
size, more colour and resonance was necessary; and there followed the 
struggle with the medium to "approach the strength of oil painting," which* 
uLcimaiely, for a rime, destroyed the tradition. 

As a result of a successful exhtbirion of paintings lent for the decoration of 
the Foundling Hospital in Guilford Street* Russell Square* in 1745* two 
societies for the exhibitioiii of pictures came into being. The Society of Artists 
of Great Briiaift^ and The Free Society of Arthis, ^th were killed by the 
foundation of the Roji'al Academy in lySj- The position of water-colours 
was unsatisfactory. The Academy admitted them, but hung them badly, 
crowded amongst the oilsg and denied election to artists who worked only in 
water-colours. Discontent among w-ater-oolour painters, therefore* caused 
W. F, WelU to send mund a circular in 180a, canvassing for support in 
founding a watcr-oDlotir society. He was joined by Robert Hills, W. H. Pyne, 
William Sawrey Gilpm* Nicholas Pocock* John and Cornelius Varley* and 
J. C, Nattea, ten members in all. They drew up a cunsdtution and rules for 
a Society of Pamters in Wiater-Colotirs (TAe "OAf Society^^t and held their 
first exhibition in 1805. Various fortunes followed, including the foundation 
of a rival group under the same name ki 1808^ which became The New 
Society of Pamters in Mmiature ond Woier^Cobmr {The **New Society'*) and 
faded m 1812; hut it revived later as The Institute of Pamters in Waier-Cotottr. 
Both groups still exist, one as the R.W.S., the other as Ae R.I. Water-colour 
painting became a reapectablc commercial proposition, and one of the 
"Official” arts in 1881, when the "Old Society” was ennobled by Quew 
Victoria. The fortunes of the societies serve accumtely to show the public atti¬ 
tude towards water-colour. It had been the need to exhibit to make a living, 
which called them into being, and the gradual emergence of a nevr class of 
commercial patron, with tas ted totally different from tho^e of the travelled and 
enlightened dilettanti of the eighteenth century, which induced the break in 
the tradition, and a period of monotonous insipidity. Water-colour gradually 
became a part of the furnishing industry, and furniture haa to look its price. 
It has to have finish and polish* and tidiness and cheenfu!nea$* and aJL the 
other easy attributes v,-hich tired business men require for their comfort. 

Drawings came gradually to be bought, not for the portfolio, but for ^the 
space over the sideboard* to "go on either aide of the niantelpiecc,** or "for 
the spare room/' Anecdotal picture were in demand, to flatter the coci- 
scienoea of slum-makers into ootnplacency* Ln_^ which beggars arc always 
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grate full chilclren always happy in pretty pinafores, the ^ner alw'ays repen¬ 
tant. Gambling and "drinking was countenanced for brightly costumed 
s^ash-bucklcis in top boots and feathered hats, and flimsy, simpering ^ver- 
girls Were inordinately admired on their way to marble fountains. 1 his was 
the day of the self-made man. who knew what he liked, if not exaedy why he 
liked it, in which Tennyson made jf7,ooo a year for pleasing the Queen. King 
Arthur forsook his manhood, and Jenny her virtue. 'Ihe change was gradual 
but the disease was deadly for a time. 

Few of the great water-colour painters were members of the Sricleties. 
J. R. (Wj-tis and Girtin weir dead before the foundation of die "Old Society." 
Paul Sandhy was nearly ei^ty years of age, and Turner was well able to 
stand alone. Of the others working at the time of the foundation; Constable 
did not exhibit watcr-coloura; ]. S. Cdtman did—he became associate of the 
"Old Society" in 1825; Cox'was foil member in 1812; De Wint was associate 
in 1810, full member in 1811. resigns! iSia and returned 1825 j and Boning- 
Ton was out of the country. It left a residue of highly skilful, often very 
agreeable artists, but none "who had any really evoluticmaiy or vital influence. 

Of the foundation members, George Barret Junior (17^-1842) often 
painted landscapes of sunrise and sunset, and later, **classicai" oomptwidons; 
Robert Hills (*769-1844) usually drew animals, often with admir^lc firm¬ 
ness, and pleasant village scenes, John Glover (1767-1849) made pleasant, 
mellow landscapes; and John Varley (1778-1842) became the cn-er-successful 
drawing masicr, with a trick of style, though his auly work belongs to the 
Girtin tradition, and he was one of the Monio circle. .Anthony Vandyke 
Copley Fielding (1787-1855) exhibited 1.748 drawings with the "Old 
Society," was president from 1831 to 1855, and had an enormous reputation. 
His work is monotonously brilliant and somclinies has exquisite delicacy, 
though it all too often suggests a conjuring trick. Sir John Gilbert (1817- 
1S97) was a prolific illustrator, and handled crowded historical scenes with 
bright colour and considerable vigour. 

These are only a few of the very many, considerable in skill of hand if 
singularly unthoughtful, whose work frequently pleases, and, when it is 
undertaken for their own pleasure, rather than for exhibition, surprises with 
a promise of w'hat might have been. 

ROWLANDSON AND BLAKE 

I 'r is not possible in bo short an essay to do justice to the several figure 
painters in water-colour, but an attempt must he nmdc with two of them, 
Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), and William Blake (1757-1827), 
Although they were exact contemporaries, they come together in this chapter 
only as opposites. Rowlandson is of his age, the humocotis and bluff recover, 
master of a swift calligraphy of pen and ivash. Blake is of the lost tradition 
of mediaeval mystics, declaring that natural objects weaken, deaden and 
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obliteraie imagination in him- Rowlandson makes a rollicking laughter of his 
daily seeing, without thought or emotUm, Blake draws, with his eyes shut, 
passionately imagined designs from tlie pools of his mind, flavoured with 
memories of Flaxman, Michael Angelo anil the antique, 

Rowlandson was more than a caricaturiat, the river of topical bughter, 
whose prints and drawings were to be seen and had everywhere, and who U 
now the delight of hbtorians and biographers. He did draw the rrwjmenls 
and occasions of life around him with a caricaturist’s sense of situation and 
Opportunity, but he is quite unconcerned with comment, satire or moral, and 
his humour is of a high sense of the ridiculous, He did more. He took the 
accidents of moving figures, and crowds of figures, and wove them into 
designs, with a Pied Piper’s melody of flicks and flourishes of the reed pen, 
which compeb them to tumble and foam across their tinted backgrounds. He 
drew many landscapes, srchilectural views and atrtet scenes, usually animated 
with little*figures, but they are pen draw'ings delicately flushed with colour, 
and not really water-colours in the full sense. 

Rowlandson began by exhibiting portraits, presumably drawings—the 
delightful George Morbnd standing beside a mantelpiece {British Museum) 
is a later example of his portraiture—but after 1783, and a tour to Spithead 
in a post chaise, he started the inexhaustible series of social and topical draw¬ 
ings, full of spilb and jostle, and the humorous misadventurea of town life, 
for which he b best known. Two particularly fine examples of thb genre have 
emerged from hiding since the banning of thb war, Lawdutg at Grtemsick 
and Box-LiMy Lfwigers of 1785, whidi were reproducesd in the StYidio 
Nov, 1943 in an, article by A. P. Of hb very many book illustrations, 

^rhapa the best known are those published with a rhyming text by William 
Combe as The Tom of Dr, Syntas;, The first part. Dr. Syntax itt Search of 
ike Pkturesqve published in iSia, b part satire on William Gilpin, who began 
first to seem laughable at the tom of the century. 

Blake also has vitality Ind huge industry, but of quite another order. Hb 
b the tension and force of a great imaginative artbt, quite unconcerned with 
life around him, pursuing the visions of hb mind with passionate devotion, 
and fashioning his own means of expressing them. Vbionaries do not see 
with their eyes the natural appearances of things which normally concern the 
painter. Their language b the language of evocation, of symbols, shapes and 
sounds, images remembered widi the mind from old seeing, and often 
brought first into association in dreams. Blake's mind was full of the Bible, 
of Milton and Dante, of great cosmic images of height and depth and size and 
splendour. He made up a huge mythology of hb own from these sourees, and 
hb forms from memories of Flaxman's dtawings, en^vings after 
Michael Angelo and recollections of the antique, with all its anatomical 
absurdities. 

Water-colour proved the ideal medium for Blake, since the pLasuc quality 
and variety of surface, whtdii concern the material craft of repmentative 
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palndngt cease to ctiatter In visions. He tried oils and a sort of lempcra, but 
wa8 dissatisfied, and in the designs for Sengt of Itirtofttut and Experienre, and 
in the Propfiftic Boofu, used waCer-coSour over a printed outline. 

Experiments in printing his own boolts led to the colour-printed drawings, 
which he made by pres^g a design, laid in broadly with op«iuc twlour, upon 
another board, and wortting up the impression by hand. By this means he 
obtained a pleasant irregular surface, and was able to make a number of 
replicas from one design. Among the colour printed drawings are Efohim 
Crsaling Adam, Hetale^ Ntbuchadnfxxart Netctm and Pity, which are arrwing 
the Tate Gallery's war-time acquisitkma. The Tate also has now the lovely 
water-colour TAe Wut and FooUsh Virgins, painted in iSzz. 

In the 5J7 drawings for Young’s Night Thoughts Blake abandoned opaque 
cobor. and returned to clear water-colour. Forty-three of this senes when 
engraved found no favour with the public, and Blake was only able to continue 
hia original work through the help of Thomas Butts, w^ commissioned some 
of his greatest ventures. For Butts he made the designs for Paradise Uut, 
Paradiie Regained, Comia. the Otfe an the Naiitity. L’ABegra and // Pen- 
serosa and finally the first version of the groat series of twenty designs for the 
Book of Jab. 
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'ITie artist John LlnneU succeeded Butts as patron in iSt], and introduced 
Blake to a circle of friends, who became his follotvcrs, George Richtnoiid and 
Samuel Palmer among them. For Linnetl in (813, the duplicate set of Job 
drawings was made, and the series for Dante's [Hrw Catnedy, begun in 1SZ4, 
unfinished at Blake's death. Much of Blake’s best work is out of the rountiy; 
but the Tate is now rich in Miss Carthew’s collection, and in the provinces, 
the Ode on the Natitdty set is in Manchester, the iVkitlsnnd of Loveri from 
the Dante series is in Birmingham, 

.\ painter who hts a slight imaginative affinity with Blake is Henry Fuseli 
(1741-1825). His visions are as evil as Blake's are holy. He was master of the 
physical impossibilities of nightmare and of the haunting dream. Many of 
tlie more terrible pornographic drawings, hitherto attributed to him, may 
well be by the poisoner, Thomas Griffiths Wainwri^t. Fuseli, with his uk 
of strange proportions and his fetish for fantastic decorative Head-dress antici¬ 
pates the later eroticism of Aubrey Beardsley. 

TGRNER 

I T is difficult to temper a judgment of national heroes, and to balance 
between the absurd adulation of one period and the inevitable iconoctasm 
which follows it. Both are obviously wrong, and the truth seems like a 
floating island. When one tries to assess any considerable number of Turner’s 
large oils seen together (and he wanted them to be seen together) doubts 
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arise which arc vcrv iinwcleoinc. One wants to admire (hern. The dexterity 
IS ahanering. the raig® unboiuided, the cneigy and knowledge of the man 
seem inexhauaitblei but what is behind all the clamour and fuiy ? Is there 
an>thing behind it aU? Is it play-acting, pictorial nerve-jabbing, or just 
a strong man showing his biceps f One hurries away to the mejidow'S nf Con-' 
stable, or to a book about Tomer, so as to come back armed with another 
man^s thoughts and to look again. And yet there are the water-colours, the 
breath-taking water-coinurs. 
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Tumtsr was bom in 1775 in tSs * * He was the son af a barber. He 

was England’s most successful painter. He was Ruskin's herOj and the pecu¬ 
liar Admiral Booth of Chelsea; the greatest contemporary of Constable, and 
the vulgar old fellow with golden visions. And yet there are the water-colours. 
Labels will not do. Criticisms will not stick. It is just Turner again. A great 
genius ? Yes, but there’s the tjuiet and gentle Constable. A world's wonder ? 
Yes, but there's Velasquea, snd Rubens—Rubens could paint landscapes 1 
And there arc the Turner water-colours, 19,000 bite of paper in the ^uesl 
more or less drawn on, and most of the elaborate middle-period drawings all 
over the place in private hands. 

The beginning of the story is like all the others — colouring engravings; 
selling cheap drawings in his father's shop (there is one of Westminster in the 
British Museum dopy of Pennant’s LonAra), colouring prints for J. R. Smith; 
Amdemy Schools in *789; and his first drawing in the H.A., A View of tAe 
ATchbiihop't Paiaee at Lambeth, when he was lifteen. Tours and topogr^hical 
drawings for The Ct^perplale MogattHt and for The Pocket Magasiite fol¬ 
lowed; then Dr. Monro's (1794-1797), friendship and work with Girtin. 

In 1797 Turner went to Yorkshire, Durham and Cumberland, and showed 
the same sudden devebpment as had come upon Girtin before the same 
country. Notham Castle (South Kensington) and Eashy Castle (Manchester) 
are examples of the change. All the time he was collecting material and stock¬ 
ing his unfathomable visual memory, and watching the public with a trades¬ 
man’s eye. 

There are toughly three periods : (i) Early and topographical; (2) Imita¬ 
tions, and attempts to out-paint the world; (3) The “coloured chaos,” and 
the attempt to turn paint into light. He was full Rj\, the year of Girtin’s 
death, and that year also he first went abroad to the Savoy Alps. The draw¬ 
ings of this tour invite comparison with (hose of Coaens (17^) and Towne 
(1781). First, Coaens and poetry; then, Towne and structure; now. Turner’s 
pile of facte and eagle’s heights and depths, recorded on grey paper with 
opsque colour. This is the period of the great oil sea-scapes, and shortly, of 
Somer HiU, and the beginnings of the Liber Stsidionim and many engravings. 

Throughout his life Turner had supreme conviction in hbown ability, and 
the smash and grab determination of a poor boy who has made good, to beat 
everyone on their own ground. He also had enormous industry, a fatal 
rhetoric, and a sharp blue eye trained on the public. Claude, the idol of ^e 
picturesque, was supposed to lie vanquished in the National Gallery beside 
Dido Btdldieg Carth^e and the Sun Rising Through Vapour, Claude had 
made his Liber Veritas as a sketch diary of his pictures; Turner's Uber Studio- 
rvm was designed to show its author's huge range by covering the whole of 
landscape compoatkin under six heads, architectuia), pastoral, elegant or 
epLC-pastoral, marine, mountainous and historical-heroic. The drawings were 
done in sqtia, the engravings personally supervised, and most of the basic 
tines etched by bUnaelf. 
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'fhis slso is the period of the elaborate water-colours made tor puhlicalioo 
as oogra'v'togs in the Southrrn Coast (814-1826. Rrveri of Devon i 8 i 5 ~t 823 * 
Rtvers and Ports of England 1823-1827, and the long scries of England and 
Wales 1827-1838. The drawings tut most elaborate feats of immense skill 
and knowledge, worked up from the merest scraps of notes ptiade long before. 
It is as though the mind were labouring over the notes, trying to crowd in 
every possible detail of its amazing store of knowledge, far more than die eyes 
could ever have seen, so that the simplifications of Cotman, and the faithful 
moods of Constable, seem like very truth beside a census report. But such 
things, once said of Turner, cross-cancel immediately in the mind against 
miracles of wind and cloud, light feathery wi^rdries, which happen all the 
time. In 18t^ I'amer was in Italy, and made his "Roman” drawings. There is 
a general brightening of his colour, and the diamatic entry nf Light as epic 
hero. second visit to Italy in i8a8 be^ns the later method of composing 
by colour. Roger’s Italy wt’th 'J'umer’a illustrations appeared in (830, and 
The Rivers of FroMVe, for w'hich the drawings ate in opaque colour on toned 

paper, in t833. . 

But in 1831 Turner had made his will, and after his first visit to Venice 
about 1832, seems, with his life's work as he intended it complete, to have 
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tak«i his «yc off the public, and painted for his own delight the supreme 
water-colours of the last period. His sketches are no longer records of facts 
and stores of material, but complete expressions of intense excitement, 'rbe 
technical mastery is absolute, and he could now afford to paint the flashes and 
moods of momtftts for their own sake. Before the splendour comparative 
criticism fails. Turner is just 'rumer. The rest is looking I Or for the rest 
une has to tell of Hannah Dan by, housekeeper, .Admiral Booth, the dilapidated 
house in Queen Anne Street packed with pictures and drawings, and d^th 
in CheUea in t85t. Or should the rest be Rusktn's epigram— "They buried, 
mih triple honour, Turner's body in St. l^aul's, his pictures at Charing Cross, 
and his purposes in Chancery. , ’’ 


MID-NINETEBNTH CENTURY AND ROSSETTI 

W HA*i* then of the picturesque by the mid-nineteenth ceniuiy ? Land¬ 
scape painting in England had arisen out of pride of house and habit 
of travel, and, since Gilpin’s day,po/ite people before a prosftect, had 
known exactly what they ought to say, for he had given them a cant to say it 
with. ’Fhey tended, in fact, to rate politeness and good breeding by this very 
standard. It was all very artificial and exclusive. Even Wordsworth could 
write in the Prelude of : 

the Falls 

Of Tivoli, and high upon the steep 
*l*he Sybil's mouldering Temple. 

Bums was a serious disappointment to Dr, Adar and a party of ladies, when 
he refused to break into song before Calderon Unn, But fashions pass, and 
sensibility and taste was a fashion. It had served its purpose. The patrons 
who affected it were pasung too. Constable had found the school of nature 
unadorned. Wordsworth had added hts high moral purpose, and Tomer his 
rhetoric. By iSia Gilpin's pictutesque lingered only, when Combe’s Dr, 
Syntax or Starch of the Picturesque came out. In i8i8 Jane .Austen's jVor/A- 
ii;^er Aid>ey with its quiet laughter, unacceptable while the vrigue for Mrs. 
Radcbffe and her ibllowens lasted, emerged from the publisher's keeping; 
"Catherine was so hopeful a scholar, that, when they gained the lop of 
Beccham cliff, she voluntarily rejected the whole city of Bath as unworthy 
to make pan of a picture." 

C^ilpin and hb friends looked only for the sublime; but the new spirit 
affected enthusiasm for the moral. Tours became a romantic form of right 
seeing, with references to the picturesque now* made only from long mechani¬ 
cal habit. Ruskin voices the new feeling. He derives the greatest sabsfacrion 
from old f'algU chuich, because of the emotion he gets from ii, its power m 
withstand the elements, its marking rime which passes, itself unchanging. 
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ChelSka Reach 
P. Wilian St«T, 1S60-W2 


He decides that theit are two kinds of picturesque, the “higher" and the 
“lower.” Turner's is, of course, the higher; the lower observe nigg^nes 
without understandLne the pathos of character hidden beneath it. Ruskin 
finds a mill by Clarkson Stanfield attractive but useless;one by Turner sets 
him dreaming of the work of the winds, and the poverty of human labour. 
Just bow false it all was, and how uncertain Ruskin was of hts own di^ 
tiiictiors, appears when he twice mistakes the lower for the higher m his 
Xatet &n thf Edwatumai Stritf, Nos. 105 and to6 in the Ruskin Collection at 
Oxford ; “Coloured engraving after Turner from the same series published 
in illustration of effect of light . . . lliis one is of quite intense moral 
interest, showing already all his sadness of disposition, his love of dafisic 
form.” .\nd of No. 105- he says it is “already as pathetic in feeling as any 
wwk he eter did to the end of his life.” Actually both plates are after Gilpin 
fff>m J. Meaviside Clark’s Fractkal nhistration of GUpinU Day 1824, and have 
nothing whatever to do with Turner. 
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It itiiiiit be ncntcnibufed that are now in the age ni bir Kdwin Irandscer 
(iRoa-1873) and the dogs with the human eyes. In water-colours we come 
to Birket Foster’s leafy lanes and pinafores (1825-1899X Albert Mmite’s lan¬ 
guid ladies (1S41-1893), Leighton's waxworks, ’radetna’s marble fountains, 
and the endless costume pieces made up fmm studio pnip ajid studio models, 
which provoked Rossetti's jeer at "the jointers of well-jointed dummies.” Art 
now was very much "Fine Art," and the gendemen dealers throve hy it. 

*rhe year 1848 saw a gallant but mistaken attempt to put things right, (ti 
that year Danie Gabriel Roisetti {1S2R- tSSa) met Ford Madox Brown, John 
Millais and Holmad Hunt, and with them formed the Pre-Raphaelite Bmlhcr- 
hood (the P.R.B.), to break away from dead formulae and studio jxtmps and 
poses, 

Ros«etti tells how his father, the ex-librettist of the fjpera at .Naple.s and 
keeper of the Museum there, who had left the country for jxjlitical aetiritic.s 
and liecamc Professor of Italian at King’s College, l.ondtin, used snmeiimes 
to sing to his family ; 

"1 used to sit on the hearth rug listening to him, and look twtween his 
knees inln the fire, till it homed my face, while the sights swarming up in it 
seemed changed and changed with the music, till the music and the Hrc 
and my heart bumesd together, and 1 would take paper and pencil and try, 
in some childish way, to fix the shapes that rose within me. 

Here in the music, the fire and the heart-bum is the seed of the new 
movement, Rossetti’s missitm was tii create a new imaginative art, which 
conceived the subject with poetic intensity as a real subject, with real people 
in it just as they might have been, behaving just as they might have behaved. 

But the P.RIb. argued that a subject would look most real if it could be 
realised tu the utmost detail; arul trouble began when the utrno.st detail 
meant the utmost visual detail, tlie painful numbering of the blades of grass. 
With Rossetti the result is not so bad as it is with the others, because he u ^1 
the labour of detail a,s a means of transcribing the im^ned scene, making 
drawings very like enlarged book miniatures; whereas the others, lacking the 
imagination, attempted exactly literal transcriptions of things they had seen, 
or which they thought they had seen, knowing them to be there. 

Rossetti uwd water-colour as an emhioideress uses silks, stippling and 
over-stippling with brilliant crude colours, which he hoped wouUI increase 
the emotiona] tension. His little water-cokmre are gem-like and glinering, 
and bat'e considerable power of design. Dmf /<*lyratciag thr AngrI (Ashrnolcan, 
Oxford) is probably one of the best, as is the Pmh utul Frtyteesca triptych. 
The latter shows just the difference in the quality of imagination between 
Rossetti and RIake wdicn it h compared with Blake's treatment of the same 
subject in his IV/ttrltantf of Loi^ert. 

That the Pre-Raphaelite movement was necesary is e^'iJent fmm the gall 
and stupidity of Dickens’s atl.ick on Millais's Chriit i» tJir Carpmfrr’t 5 Ao/i. 

PttpefS’ OW Ijaittpi for Aetf OiifJ, June 15, 185^)' But when 



. Trtt PiNi 
|>«ut Nub. b 


unt rcmrmbtfrs tlwi the PpH.B. \^tis aiming at ihc whulc truth and fioiKinH but 
the truth and real imaginalivc quality^ h snems a pity that they did nut pick 
up the tradition of Blakc^a folbwcrSp Edward Calvert and Samuel Palmer. 
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At any ra?e, Consi^bLe had already shown the way of visual truth, which was 
not the way of embroider)- and Holman Hunt. 

Edward Lear (1812-1888) belongs w'ith the Pre-Raphaelites in point of 
time and in the spirit of their meticulous industry—he was a close friend and 
admirer of Holman Hunt—though he 5t}’led himself "topographical land¬ 
scape painter,** and comes of the old line of Hollar and Place and perhaps of 
Towne. Lear began by drawing birds and animals^ and made innumerable 
tinted line drawings illustrating his travels m Italy, Constantinople, Greece, 
Eg)'pt, JenisaJem and Bymeuse. He had a fine quality oi line, a strong feeling 
for space and recession, for the "bones** of landscape, the movement of 
planes, wide horizons and the firmness of distant mountains. In the same 
tradition is Edward Bawden*3 work to-day. 

VVhile Rossetti was painting Elizabeth SiddaPs white throat, and Bume- 
Jones was making the Ftwer Book, Manet, in France 1, was fighting the same 
battle as Constable had fought, with his IMj^uner sur 1863. It is 

from F rance that the next move comes. From France returned the message 
of the "natural painter,” which brought about something of a revival of the 
true English water-colour tradition. 

IMPRESSIONISM AND AFTER 

T he Battle of Manet'" w^ won, and new^s of the victory, and of the 

new Impressionist order in France, gradually filtered into England, 
through artists study ing in Paris, The new^ doctrine was no more than 
the old message of ConfitablCt which ihe French alone had understood, w^ith 
a little added knowledge about the behaviour of colour and of the w^orld in 
sunlight. Whistler came from Paris in started to paint the mists and 

half-lights of Thames. A painting w'as no longer to be a moral exercise^ or an 
anecdote, or an imaginative iHustradan, but a free expression of the eye’s 
true seeing. The standard was raised at the A’™ Enghik Art CM, founded 
in 1886; and. In the work of artists who were members, is to be seen a return 
to the true tradition of English water-colour before its unfortunate attempt 
to rival oils. 

P. Wilson Steer (1860-1942) looked back to the way of Constable's sketches, 
the light hand of Turner, the blots" of Cozens, and saw with like eyes the 
diaph^Dus mists of Whistler. In water-colours his work U the perfection of 
understatement; swift hints of atmosphere and tone float happily from his 
brush as if of their own volition. His output is e]Ciremely uneven, as of one 
laying bets with the moment and often losing. The memorial exhibition of 
1943 made this distressingly clear; Steer had never the knowledge of Turner 
behind the blots, tlioogh sometimes he nearly attained the ease. Though in 
oils he seems to echo other men*s manners* his water-colours did much to 
restore the medium to a better use. Philip Connard handles water-colour 
with like delicacy and with great charm. 



NLirmL BopQuiT 
Fmactc Hod^EM, b* 1870 

A. W, Rkh ([S56-Z921) found tht way of De Wint; Charles Conder 
(iS 68-{909) delighted vnth ^s-ater-colour decoratiotis on silk fans^ George 
Clausen made swift little landscapes full of sunlight and heat and strange 
cloud forms; C. Holmes returned to the study of hllb and crags and 
found the beauty of mdtiatrial landscape. Gcnerallyp there was a freshen¬ 
ing and brushing up, and a renewed respect Poe mateHab^ 
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\lui the weakness of Impre^ksionisiTni was lack of structure and design, and 
a cenain casualnesa. As far as wa^er-colour was concerned the corrective 
lav in the study of Coiman and Towne. Accordingly Cotman and Totvne 
were re-discovered, j. D. Innes (1SS7-1914) showed direct affintty with both 
of them in his topical hill scenes and waterfalls, and added an emotional 
qualm^ all hts own. Death at twentj'-seven cut off a piomise of real greatness. 

Then came the brothers Paul and John Nash with a naive new idiom in 
vvater-colourt which was at the same time in the tradition. Their work came 
to notice in the jVck? Eftglish Art Club exhibitions of about 1911 or 1912, 
though it was for their war drawings that the public first knew them. Paul 
Nash had an exhibition of drawings ai the Goupil Gallery in 19(6, which 
showed the pictorial counterpart of the poems of O^ven and Sassoon. As 
H. W. Nevtnscn in oil recorded the mechanism of war and machine-minders 
at war, the Nashes in water-colour showed the devastating horror of the earth 
violated. Paul Nash later turned to the abstract, developing the cubist geome¬ 
trical forms which had proved so useful in the war drawings; and John Nash 
continued his exploration of the folds and comers of the English scene- To 
the Nashes the world is always full of wronderful new patterns. This is the 
cuntemporarj' line from the best in English water-colour. 

In the way in which Frances Hodgkins {b, iS7o}use$ colour and flat pattern 
there may be an echo of Matisse and a Japanese influence. She projects her 
feelings about landscapes and farms, and about still life seen in relation to 
landscape and mountains and distant seai into delicate harmonies and shapes 
which have a highly personal and emotional appeal, and which sometimes 
suggest ilie inspired designer of tiles and textiles. 

The study of shapes and pattern a leads naturally to the study of thin^t “1 
the world made up of a variety of things, which it has also been the business 
of science to analyse. '"Thingincs^,” and the free association of the ideas and 
feelings which things arouse in the mind, forma the next stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of the contemporary idiom, and the basis of a new^ kind of imaginative 
art. 

Henry Moore (b. iSgfl) with his preoccupation with shape as shape; his 
careful search, with the curiosity of a Leonardo, through matter organic and 
inorganic, the forms seen under the microscope, as well as those of human 
and plant life, rock and shell, has enriched the language of art with a huge 
new- vocabulary' of form. Technically a sculptor, thinking always of the 
solid three-dimensional entity of things, he gives 10 W'^ter-colour, when he 
uses it, a plasticity which has hitherto seemed impossible to it. 

There is also David Jones (b. 1895) searching the world with a kinder 
vision, deeply moved by El Greco^s Agony m th£ Garden, insisting on the 
reality^ of spirit aa well as matter, and obsessed with the “creatureliness^' of 
things. His art is of the love of things seen ; visual memories and symbolic 
images thought over and over+ and w oven painfully into thin tenuous designs. 
Jones's training is that of an illustrator. He lived and worked for a lime w ith 



EvraA\C£ FAOhi ji Roop ts Siifrr Sxtifirr 
John PipcTt b. 1903 


Eric Gill. His niintl is steeped in the mysteries of the Church, in Malor>^ and 
in old Welsh legends. 

Graham Sutherland (b. 1903) is more akin to Henry Moore without the 
pHatic sense. He lives in a world of wiry lines and flat patterns, of highly 
emotional colour, fire reds and blacks, egg-yellows, violets and the greens of 
moss and mould. His trees are dangerous before they turn to coah ^loore's 
people might live in Sutherland's landscapes^ and dying at length, turn to 
alone by gradual incrustation. He secs the roots of the trees groping, the 
lichens and strangling parasites, a glow as of fire and a deep-sea phosphores¬ 
cence. Sutherland's war drawings are of the devastation of streets and build¬ 
ings gutted by firCi or of tm mines and blast furnaces worked by faceless 
man-creatures, w^hose light is the OK)'-acet) 1 ene flare. His rocks and hts 
earth are mineral; and always there i$ fire. 

John Piper (b* 1903) in hie series of drawings of Windsor, cominissiuned by 
the Queen, and show'n in the‘' Recording Britain'" exhibition in l^ndon{it>4a), 
introduces a romantic atmosphere in to the ordinary^ business of the topographen 
There is also a pseudo-Gothic strangeness in his drawings of hlitzkriegfor the 
w'ar records, for he paints the sad haunted debris and charred beams of Bath and 
eighteenth-cefitur}^ London. It is always a bit stagey, ow!-hooted, bat-haunledt 
and as though something had gone wrong with the foot-lights. 
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The war has also given work lo a Ja^e number of artists draining for hia- 
torical record the daily life of the nation at war. For this water-cobur has 
proved a moat suitable medium. A practice something like the old topo- 
graphical method has returned, which gives an added movement away from 
the eKhibition set pieces, and from the popular “pretties” of the coloured 
reproductions. The stnmg imaginative impetus of the few painters like the 
Nashes, Moor*, Jones, Sutherland and Piper, using water-colour with a new 
thoughtful earnestness, guarantees against stagnation, and may well augur 
another fine period of water-colour history. 
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BRITISH 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS 

BY 


JOHN RUSSELL 


THE FIRST MASTER 


B ritish church architects are known to have excelled in the Perpen¬ 
dicular style. Something of the same kind might plausibly be said of 
British portraitists, for there can be no question that, for whatever 
reason, British horizontal portraits are exceedingly rare. There may indeed 
be something of moral prejudice in this rage for the vertical which has affec¬ 
ted so many British sitters. Consider for instance one of the few exceptions 
which come easily to mind—Joseph Wright’s portrait of Sir Brooke 
Boothby. In this the baronet reclines among the foxgloves and peeling 
beeches of his property'; his costume is ill-adapted to country life, and 
his sagging lumbars and unopened copy of Rousseau are in themselves a 
cautionary ule. Such moments of pastoral convention apart. British men 
and women have generally been painted bolt upright, wearing their best 
and disengaged from all known forms of activity. 

Nothing in life is so difficult as to know thoroughly and set out^ fairly 
the truth about one other person j and if anything could mal« it still 
harder, it would be the imposition of a style of portraiture as rigid as that 
prevailing in England just before the lime of Nicholas Hilliard, The 
annorial stiffness of these public images, with their shrill flat colour and 
insensitive line, may be explained in several ways; politically, by the 
interminable gang-fight of the Wars of the 110505 : socially, by the kind 
of house in which they were to hang and the tyrannical, extra-human 
qualities which it was desired to impress upon the observer; and in cm- 
pect of style, by the long decline and seeming disappearance of the qualities 
which in the tenth and eleventh centuries gave England, in Sir Kenneth 
Cbrk’s words, "a position in European art which she has never held since.” 
Other qualities were then in vo^c, and portraiture as a department of 
humane studies did not exist. It is with the arrival of Holbein, and through 
him with Nicholas Hilliard, that the dignity of the individual becomes 
for painters a subject of the first order. 
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Hilliard was bom just over four hundred years ago, Like Reynolds, 
he was a man of Devon. Hi& father became sheriff of Exeter, and he 
himself while still very' young attained an exceptional skill in the use of 
those precious metals and stones which had for the Elizabethans an almost 
obsessional charm. He was at once jewcllerp goldsmith, and medallist: 
his extreme purity of colour and finesse of line were in part a product 
of the exact and scrupulous discipline involved in bis other profession. 
Most of hts portraits are small enough to lie in the palm of one’s hand X 
and to this intimacy of size was added one of purpose, for the miniature 
was often meant to recall (as in the case of Elizabeth and the Earl of 
Leicester) the aspect of sumeone beloved. All portraits are answers to 
pailicuiar quesdonSp and Hilliard knew well that only a picture conceived 
upon a high plane of imagination could withstand the cea$elcs$ patrol of 
loving eyes. -‘Of all things^^ he said "‘the perfection is to imitate the face 
of mankind.^* As a Devonshire man^ and a man of his time, he was 
infinitcEy curious, and enjoyed the general cnergv^ of thought which follows 
from the assurance that some new and wonderful expansion of life is at 
hand. Though tormented by iU-health and often WTCtchedly poor, he 
maintained towards life the attitude, at once humble and audacinua, 
w'hich in ail ages is most propitious to art. He loved iraveiling, grudged 
nobody his talent^ vbited Ronsard and supported a scheme for the dis¬ 
covery of gold in Scotland. He lived in that close and loving communion 
with the w^orld which marks the great figures of the Italian renaissance; 
nothing lesa, in his view, could fittingly equip a portrait-painter, whose 
privilege it was to record that sovereign jewel of all the world which is 
the human fate. Only thus could he hope to seize '‘the grace in count¬ 
enance by which the affections appear, which can neither be w^ell used 
nor well Judged but by the wiser aort^” He was in fact the first English 
artist to make for his kind the claims which elsewhere had been made by 
Vitruvius and Ghiberti for architects and by Alberti for painters ; painters^ 
he thought I should fit themselves to take the place among poets and 
philosophers to which their gift entitled them, "‘They have the liberal 
sciences’' he wrote ^'and it is a virtue in them, and becomcth them like 
men of understanding/' Hilliard himself put first emphasis upon the line 
(“the principal part of dmwing or painting after the bfe cofisists in the 
line**) and his abhorrence of shadow^ does indeed reveal him the more 
clearly as a great master of line; so direct' in his art in this sense that 
each one of hts portraits seems to point to some fundamental disposition 
of our race. Yet it is in the structural use of colour that Hilliard also 
excels. His lifelong absorption in ruby and topaz, emerald and sapphire, 
equipped him to treat the spectrum as freely as if he had himself invented 
it, and to fulfil what was in his view the supreme function of limning— 
“the imitation of the most beautiful creatures in the finest and purest 
colours/' 
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Sia &ROOKB Bootksy, BAjrr<, 17^1 
Oil punting by jM«ph Wright of Derby, t7J4-*7OT 


THK EMIGRANTS 

Advances in an are rarely tviihout some relation to public affairs ; 
it is for instance from the Massacre of St. Bartholomcw*s Day in 157a 
that one may broadly mark the first return to British art of regular Euro¬ 
pean infiueitce. This ia of course not necessarily beneficiai, and there 
are some dour provincials who would wish, like Voltaire though for a 
different reason, to pass the anniversary' of this event in bed, as a day of 
mourning. Nevertheless in this transitional stage the influence of the 
deracin» was so strong in British painting that its history must be con¬ 
cerned almost wholly with painters whose names alone betray the foreigner. 
Holbein (whom Hilliard admired above all other limners), Gheeraerdts, 
Van Somer, My tens, Janssena and de Critz—only by adoption are these 
English. In 156^ two forerunners of the alien inti’asion arrived in England. 
Isaac Oliver, the child of Huguenot parents, came as a refugee from 
Rouen ; Marcus Ghecraerdts. then seven years old, was brought by 
his father from Bruges at the outbreak of the Alvan persecution. Oliver 
was entirely a miniaturist, and Gheeraerdts retained in his large-scale 
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work the extreme efaboration of dcUiJ which among ihe miniaturists 
was fostered alike by the rigours of their craft and the exuberance of 
contemporary dress- Both stand for a transirional process. Oliver^ 
being deeply sophisticated and readily susceptiblei, chose not to develop 
the technique of flat patterned relief as Hilliard had done* but rather 
to impose upon the miniature devils of light and shade, illumination 
and recess, which he had absorbed from Titian and Veronese ; in his own 
case these novelties represent a genuine nervous compulsion and are often 
used with poetical and even with dramatic effect; but they have a horrid 
posterity, Gheeraerdts also was an innovatori but in respect less of 
technique than of sentiment i he discarded few of the conventioas in 
favour of the country whose guest he was. Emblems and coats of arms 
arc introduced without regard for aerial perspective ; costume is elaborated 
to the destruction of all plastic motive ; and yet there is a change of mental 
outlook on the painter's part. The portrait is no lon^r the object primarily 
of tribal w^orship; its collective function ts set aside by the gentle and 
affectionate curiosity of the artist. Little is known of Gheeraerdts; 
unlike bis pupil, Cornelius Janssens, he cannot be enmeshed in a known 
social context. In such a case it is difRcuU to find a contemporary point 
of reference, but 1 do not think it altogether fanciful to see in Verhaeren 
a parallel to Gheeraerdts. Both were Belgians, and both in their work 
were unobtrusively courageous, keeping quietly within their meansp 

The Low Countries from which so many able executants had migrated 
to England were at this time already under Italian influence, and early 
in the Jacobean era there came to our own country the warm blast of 
inspiration and excitement which must always accompany a return to 
Mediterranean sources. Queen Elizabeth had not encouraged adventures 
of taste I rigid in an unshaded alt^e, she had sat for Hilliard and Oliver 
in a light that a Howled of no shadow upon the permanent outline of her 
skuU. Under |am« I many men of the first estate turned with generous 
and exalted curiosity tow^ar^ the south; the Earl of Arundel was con¬ 
spicuous among these. Before he was twenty-one he had sat in with Ben 
Jonson and Inigo Jones in the preparation of a masque i later he w^ent 
en mijuon to Linz, negotiated peace with the King's enemies in Spain, 
and devised a plan for the colonisation of Madagascar, He was therefore 
well placed to mould the taste of his generation—and that of its successors^ 
for Charles I as a child became familiar with a collection which had de¬ 
lighted Rubens. Above all he loved Iialy^ and for this we have to thank 
Inigo Jones, who took him to Vicenza in 1613. His collection was based 
on the great Venetians, but he had the liveliest sense of w^hat was going 
forward among living artists, and it was he who introduced Van Dyck 
to the King. 



Henkt Fplkjehicx pRiHci OF Wales 
Minkture Iry tiuc 01i%'K, t55**t6i7 


VAN DYCK AND THE NATIVES 

'I'hc central position of Van Dyck among portrait painters is well 
shown by the last words recorded of Gainsborough "we are all going to 
heaven” he said “and Van Dyck is of the company." Van Dyck is indeed 
iiremovably of the company. In his own century no painter could withstand 
the attraction, at once poetical and rudely seductive, of his approach; 
and in the great age of British portraiture Hogarth alone was impermeable. 
Some chauvinist historians omit him entirely from the history of BTitish 
art, as if his presence would extinguish our native artists. This is happily 
not the case. Van Dyck, bom when the sUteenth century had stJU eight 
months to run, did not come to live in England until 1632 ; a young man, 
and amply indulged, he had laid open his growing powers to a number of 
magnificent sources of influence. The palaces of Genoa, for instance, are 
in normal limes full, not only of Titian, Veronese, and others of the great 
Venetians, but of the portraits executed by Van Dyck at the age of tw'enly- 
two. These, when they are accessible, might suggest that Van Dyck, soswdft 
to take hold of others, was himself deeply impressionable; his English 
portraits, so easily distinguishable from his earlier work, are in effect 
a free adaptation of traits which were already conspicuous in our best 
native artists and had been painstakingly evolved over a long period of 
years. Van Dyck raised these to new levels of articulation, but he did 
not bring them with him. He brought, firsdy a sense of style and heroic 
onument heightened by long intimacy with Rubens and Titian, and 
secondly an outlook upon the world which was profoundly, even exclusively 
rhetorical. Rhetoric is so foreign to the English nature that, although it 



is tsstntial to the grand style oF ornamental portmitare, ii comes naturally, 
among our major aitista, only to Lawrence* Our other portraitists may 
obstinately assume the grand manner, but they revert when the sitter is 
deeply known to them to a plainer and more naturalistic $tyle. Van 
Dyck felt no such inhibition. He had no horror of saying more than 
he meant. IL in Faetp he may be ^id to have done harm to the 
British school it was fay imposing upon it a standard of surface accom¬ 
plishment incompatible with the less arrogant aims of our native painters. 
His accomplishment was more than technical ; he had a ready com¬ 
mand^ not to say a suavity of emotion verj' different frqin the bemused 
and tentative lyricism which had begun to characterise some British 
artists. 

It is from Mytens and Cornelius Janssens that one may suspect Van 
Dyck to have derived his English style. Mytcna wa^ bom at The Hague 
in 1590, and practised in England for nearly twenty years before Van Dyck 
became a resident rival to him : he had seen Rubens' workp and had 
taken from it a certain density and mass most evident about t6ao, the time 
tvhen he first began to enjoy ifae royal custom. The new freedom of 
brush work and succulent impost q were borrowings well suited to hi$ plain- 
spoken powers, and he effectively secured the attention of James I until 
Van Dyck arrived. At this time he enjoyed by royal favour a house and 
garden at the upper end of St. Martinis l.ane ; not a notably impulsive 
character, he collapsed entirely on seeing \"an Dyck's work, and only the 
personal suasion of James 1 prevented him from leaving the country'. 
Janssens, a subtler and a more obstinate artist, was too well integrated with 
the general pattern of English life to budge before a newcomer ; nor until 
1643, when the w-orJd he knew' had begun to founder, did he take himself 
off to Holland- MytenSp knowing himself o^rparted, fell in ihe end to 
ignominious mimicry' of Van Dyck. Janssens persisted in his own style. 
This combines traces of the Elizabethan convention (in the minutious 
painting of lace and the almost emblematic use of costume) with a newly 
free and naturalistic treatment of the face, fn colour also Janssens set 
a neiiV course ; the raucous tonality of the preceding age was let drop ; 
only such tints were admitted as gave support to his favourite rose and 
ivory * lie painted a great deal on wood, and in rhis way obtained a pre¬ 
cision of finish to which, when he returned to the use of canvaSp was allied 
a quite personal 'intimacy of feeling. In such portraits by Janssens as 
the Sir Rolph Vernty of 1634 there is a sense of withdrawal from the 
world such as would not, fifty years earlier, have been within the gamut 
of a portrait painter- Hilliard's portraits, and those of Olivern abound in 
private allusion ; the simplest flowers cannot be introduced without some 
esoteric purpo$e ; but in JansBcns this elaborate symbolism Is displaced 
by the direct sympathy and unselFconscious pleasure in mankind which 
w'ere to outlast the splendours of rhetoric. 
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Oil piintinir bv Wiiliini Dobnor, t6ro-t(k46 


When Janssens left England, 1 /efy nas already installed ; w vast was 
his accomplishment and so pervasive his style that it is comforting to find 
that here also a foreigner based his conquest upon existing native modes 
—on that of William Dobson, for instance. In considering such painters 
as Dobson one is reminded of a pronouncement of Hilliard's: only 
gentlemen, he thought, should paint portraits. No one should paint 
portraits for a living- Hilliard did not of course foresee the apostolic 
succession of giant practittonere who were to stand in the eyes of many 
for the whole history of British portrait painting. The grand style of 
poitraiture exists at a level of consciousness quite different from that 
envisaged by Hilliard as appropriate to portraiture ; its success in England 
derived partly from its alliance with indigenous traits, partly from the 
sanguine and even brutal perfection of means with which Lely bore down, 
like an armoured division, upon the creatures of his time. Dobson of 
course did nothing of the sort. A follower, possibly a pupil, of ^'an Dyck, 
he lived only thirty-six years, and died in 1646. His oeuvre is not large. 
.\i first his paint was thin and smooth as enamel, but later he developed in 
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his technique a ^pJendidLy rich and open u^ of pigment, boldly supported 
by n comcious fluency of design not equalled by any of his contemporaries. 
With this fine equipment Dobson was able to enunciate a view of his 
countrymen which is now so generally accepted that its source is easily 
forgotten. He was well placed to speak for the cavaliers i himself of 
good family^ he worked at Oxford when the Court was there, and the 
noble and melancholy regard i^ith which his subjects sun^ey the world 
has become almost a national legend..Dobson^s favoured position (Charles I 
called him the English Titian) and unequalled romantic powers did not 
prevail againai an unstable and extravagant nature, and he was twice tn 
prison for debt. Other portraitists had other ways of augmenung their 
incomes : Gcldorp, for instance, exploited his connections in society, 
"Mighty great** as Vertue says "*with the people of quality^ in his time, he 
used to entertain ladies and gentlemen with wines and hams and other 
curious establishments, and carried on their intrigu^,*^ VfTiile other 
painters acted as dealers, kept immoral houses or modestly said what they 
had to say and were sileni, the powerful engine of Lely's career gathered 
speed. 

The Civil War variously afFecicd the national style in portraiture. Lely 
for instance accommodated his w'hole method to the change of regirne, and 
in this also he had a native example. It is tempting, when considering 
Robert Walker's work, to believe that periods get the painters they deserve; 
his portraits of Hampden, Cromwell, and Ireton seiz-e exactly the mood of 
outraged resolution with which an army of serving-men and tapstere was 
led against the Cavaliers. There is always a lot of metalwork in a Walker 
portrait ; and above the heavy plate armour there rises usually a face pale 
w^ith some noble congestion of thought. Walker w'as a very considerable 
artist, and his severity of judgment is the more impressive for being de¬ 
livered in a style as fluent and tender as that of his royalist colleagues. The 
Earl of Arundel, one feels, would not have begrudged Walker the apartment 
in Arundel House w hich svas made over to him during the Commonwealth. 

I^ly came to England in 1641, at the age of twenty-three. His massive 
and indefatigable powers were thenceforth engaged w'iihout pause until 
in 1680 he was struck with apoplexy at his easel, and suddenly died. 
He was a natural decorative artist; even Wis handwriting w^aa disposed in 
the nicely agitated folds which occupy so vast an acreage in all hi* female 
portrait*. The element of moral Judgment, $0 strong in Walker, is quite 
lacking In Lely ; but if in thii respect he took hi* sitter* at their own 
valuation, he had an inexhau*tible physical curiosity. The landscape of 
the male human face can rarely have been so closely scrutinised as in some 
portraits of I^ly ; the battered old men of his Commonw^eallh period 
have never been given quite their due as masterstrokes of surface obser¬ 
vation. With women also at this time he showed some independence of 
convention. In general however the organic weakness of Lely is one 
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which later put summarily by Constable. "In the world of an,” he 
said, "there is plenty of fine painting, but very few good pictures.” Lely 
never went to Italy, though he was alwap ambitious of going ; the best 
he could do was to buy or accept in pawn examples of Italian masters 
, from the rival collections of Buckingham, Arundel and Charles I. Techni¬ 
cally his work is often so fine (aa a colourist he can stand in any company) 
that it is legitimate to regret that he never mated with an Italian tradition, 
Aa it was, his career bad many solid merits; he continued throughout 
his career to explore and develop his means ; unlike most British artists, 
he was at his best in his last period. In this an extraordinary freedom 
and mastery of brushwork began to involve him in the problems other 
t han those of appearances, and it is a tribute to his integrity that, in spite 
of his unchallenged success in the world, he continued to set himself 
new problems. 
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FROM KNBLLfcR I'O HOGARTH 


Van Dyck had, equally in his work and in his personj an ovemdlng 
and now legendary fascination. Lely had no such persona! sway ; still 
less could such things be said of Knellcr However great their quanti¬ 
tative influence might be, no one can ever have written to them, as in 
i6j6 the Earl of Newcastle wrote to Van Dyck from Wclbcck, "next to 
the blessing of your company and conversation, the greatest blessing were 
to be Argus, or all over but one eye, so that it or they were ever fixed upon 
that which we must call yours.” So powerful however was the tradition 
of Lely and Kneller that when Reynolds returned from Italy in 1752 he 
w'as reproached for not painting like Kneller; "Shakespeare in poetry” 
hts adviser continued, "and Kneller in painting, damme !" The defec¬ 
tive education of native artists was partly responsible for this ; so too was 
the absence of competitive connoisseurship such as in 1629 had lured 
Rubens to England. Great subjects were not lacking; Wren, Newton, 
Pope and Berkeley were alive, and it was in such cases that Kneller, 
whose characterisation was often mean and pinched, was stung into a 
fine directness of statement. In his staring Pope, for instance, the sockets 
seem hardly able to contain their weight of eye. The history of Kneller’s 
ulent is instructive : he had many advantages, had been in contact with 
Rembrandt, and had studied Raphael and Titian in Italy, He never 
lacked for patronage. Yet his oewt^re is consistently unequal and shows 
no such organic development as does Lely’s, Between 1675 and 17^3 
there are a number of portraits by Kneller so sure in their colour, ao 
naturally accomplished in draughtsmanship and the use of paint as to 
silence all comment. These are overlaid, on a general view, by a great 
mass of indifferent work, evidence in part of a defective organisation, but 
a sign also of a social contract already pushed to a point at which true 
portraiture was bound to become an exceptional thing. Some native 
painters, with smaller gifts to exploit and fewer patrons to appease, were 
not enervated in this way ; Greenhill, Riley and J. M. Wright come under 
this head. There w'ere some foreigners of an individual, turn—Soest, 
for example, Huysimns, and Dahl. There is also a wfoman disciple of 
Lely, Mrs. Beale, whose sluggish though not incompetent work is admired 
by rcminisis. These painters however had no lasting influence; those 
of the first class had no powerful or well-developed style upon w'hich a 
school could be based, and those of the second were the last of the em^tt 
who for 30 long had dazzled or sought to dazzle indigenous patrons. It 
was the style of Kneller which was to last, to become stiff and inexpressive 
at the hands of Hudson and to be re-animated by the finely deliberate 
method of Reynolds. So deliberate indeed was Reynolds, so well-mounted 
and all-pervading his view of portraiture, that it is easy to undervalue 
the unequal and ill-rounded work of his immediate predecessors. Kneller 
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died in the year of Reynolds* birth : and the standard of painting in the 
preceding years was later stigmatised by Reynolds as “the lowest it bad 
ever been in ; it could not indeed he lower." This is not quite ^uc ; 
one could more fairly say that his was a transitional period in which a 
few original and sensitive artists contrived to work as they pleased, while 
several craftsmen of strong constitution grew fat upon the profits of a 
stationary tradition. 

Joseph Michael Wright is a Scottish painter, and a good one. He died, 
an old man, in 1700. lie had not a large practice, and did not multiply 
his statements to order. With both male and female subjects he suggested 
a position of great dignity and resen-e; it is as if he had surprised them 
in some tranquil pavilion of the mind. Nobody runs wild in a portrait 
by Wright. His work raises a point which, though rele%'ant to the w'ork 
of all portraitists, is specially apt in the case of such lonely figures as 
Wright. Such painters may be said to work upstream, in their eagerness 
for something more than anatomical truth ; yet they arc rewarded in the 
end. for their faithful record of enquiry, though not perhaps in itself 
complete, will seem In sum to make the profoundcst portraits of them¬ 
selves. It is in this sense that all portraiture might be said to be ultimately 
self-portraiture. Ai Sickert said, "it U the painter, in the end, who is 
betrayed." 

John Riley, no more than W'right, was a pushing artist. He was bom 
in ihuffi. and lived only forty-five years. In life he was morbidly shy. 
Patrons have always liked to make free with painters in their studios, 
and this Riley detested. His timidity led him at limes to assume the 
grand conventional style; but in such portraits as his I./ord William 
Russell he shews himself unafraid to navigate Such inland sea,«i of the 
heart as do not normally esist for portrait-painters. 

John Greenhill died of debauching in, 1676, He was then thirty-two. 
an age at which painters who know how to organise their talents begin to 
feel beneath their feet the firm arch of a career. As original as Wright or 
Riley, he differed abruptly from them in his approach ; this is firm and 
direct, almost Hogarthian in the resolution with which the strong lines of 
each simple design ate driven into place. Greenhill might almost be said 
to express the poetry of disabuse, so eager is he to command the truth. 

These three painters were not nobedies, and lacked entirely the surface 
amenity which, so common in the eighteenth century, has come to be 
regarded as a normal attribute of English portraiture. Nor were they 
learned pain ters, clever at the kind of enlightened poaching which Reynolds 
recommended to lively young students. In no other period would painters 
similarly endowed have achieved so high a degree of individual and poetical 
utterance ; this is the great virtue of the Bcventeenth century—that the 
habitual mode of the time gave shelter to the artist of limited means and 
allowed him, within his limits, abundant leash. In the succeeding ages 
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thifi vvaa noi the ca^e ; but of its truth at this time one may Judge also 
from foreign examples^ ^oestt instance, who died an old man in i68[, 
played the bear in society^ disliked women and gave to most of his men 
a drugged and stertorous expression ; his treatment of neckties alone 
betrays a Certain aniitiation of touch. Yet he was Riley^s nnaster^ and 
his bold modelling and easy sense of design are those of an individuaL 
Soest took a ponderous interest in character, but for Huysmsns the portrait 
released quite other preoccupations. He was a rococo artist, easily led 
away from the central figure; popuious with peacocks and docs, garnished 
with motifi from landscape and architecture, his immense machines pursue 
a course of their owm. He loved a crowd. He never knciv when the 
canvas was full;; there w^as always roDm^ he thought, for a few more negro 
slaves^ Cupids, waterspouts and favourite hounds. I like Huysmans, but 
he makes a large hole in the textbook history of the lime* With Michael 
Dahl there h no such embarrassment. He came to London, a young man, 
in i68a. He went on painting till he died in 1743- Reynolds admired 
him as a colourist, and if he does not appear to have quickened ai any 
unusual trait of character he had at least a plain and stable judgment. 

Dahl never begged an open question. What is lacking from his work is 
the shock of human dignity revealed in such a portrait as Kneller's Nfteton ; 
in this the terrible grip of the eve can never be forgotten. Its glare en¬ 
compasses the universe, Lely and Kndler ai their best were porous; 
their splendid equipment could absorb the great extremes of human 
stature. To regard the dgure of Reynolds as a solitary and mountainous 
phenomenon, led up to by no regular upward plane, is surely at once 
historically and morally false ; not only were fine portraits painted during 
his boyhood, hut the new self^onsciousncss of the artist^ so ably 
expounded in Reynolds^ Academy lectures^ was equally in process of 
evolution some years before hb birth. We have not, in short, to consider 
such capable rouUnitrs as Hudson or Jervas, but rather to come to terms 
with Hogarth and Jonathan Richardson, 


'[‘HE FIRST PRECEPTORS 

Richardsdn was not a great artist, but he had in a high degree the sense 
and pride of metier which was to culminate in the foundation in 1768 
of the Royal Academy of .Arts. He was a pupil of Rilcyt whose niece he 
married, Thomas Hudson, Reynolds' master^ was his son-in-law. His 
own substantial practice and solid accomplishment placed him at the 
prosperous heart of his profession* He enjoyed the company of wrrilers, 
and in ty i S, the age of fifty, produced hts Eitay on Theory 0/ Paittting, 
This apologia for what he called *^the dumb art*' of painting had upon 
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both Hogarth and Reynolds a signal and permanent hold. For us it 
cannot have any such powerful attraction; but what is now taken for 
granted was then so novel as to set any young painter on fire. To Reynolds, 
curled up in his father's study at Plympton, a first perusal of the frravi 
coupled with the sound instruction contained in Padre Poezo's book on 
perspective, was of crucUl importance. The Efsay at once looks back to 
Hilliard and the humane wisdom of Alberti, and fonvard to the grand 
international view of art which, like a bourdon of learning and good sense, 
underlies the Discoanti of Reynolds. Richardson in hts own painting 
made no conspicuous advance, but in his written work he called for that 
heroic conception of art and life which we associate with the great painters 
of Europe. "Painting" be said "pours ideas into our minds ; words only 
drop them," A portrait-painter, "chiefly concerned with the noblest and 
most beautiful part of human nature, the face,*’ should know equally the 
dark places of the heart. As his business was with people of condition, 
he should yield in nothing to writers or professional men; he should study 
"not only history and poetry, but anatomy, osteology, geometry, perspec- 
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tiv^t architecture and many other sciences.'* Richardson had the intellec¬ 
tual ambition, if not the utiivcrsal lendemeas of Alberti. What was lackingp 
and was later suppJied by the example of Hogarth^ was any marked sense 
of plastic values. If in fact he had had a greater mastery of formal 
appearances he might have advanced the histor}' of British portraiture 
by fifty years. 

Elogarth did not paint many portraitSp but his Captmn Corawh which 
from [740 w^as on show at the Foundling lEospital, ideally supplemented 
ihe elevated precept of Richardson. For Hogarth, enquiry into his sitteFs 
character was a purely visual function ; it was the look of complexity 
which fascinated him+ He knew that it is by some interior fa^lity that 
each face assumes the formal intricacy peculiar to it. It is because he 
seized on thi^ with extraordinary force, with the rough and sinister reso¬ 
lution of which Baudelaire speaks, that his portraits are on a level of 
utterance quite nevv in British paintings He was not primarily a ponraitistt 
and the full range of his personal style may not be gauged without reference 
to hb narrative and subject pieces. True baroque,, a virile and not a 
parasitic convention, has often been rooted in popular feeling. 'Fhe spatial 
devices of .\nnibale Caracci and Pietro da Cortona, evolved in praise of 
the Church of Rome and the triumph of the Counter-Reformation, were 
adapted by ffogarth to express I he pride and ambition of the Fngibb 
Protestant middle classes. Hogarth's observation waa as direct as Defoe^s. 
and he put down exactly what he saw. His relish for each particular fact 
about life opposed him frontally to the general practice of his time, which 
tended rather to a generalised and ideal conventinn. lie w^aa a social 
rather than a political critic ; concerned writh classes rather than with 
parties^ and with the first principles of human dignity rather than with 
their application among the legisLaturc+ he could not count on the sources 
of income available to the courtier-artiste He therefore set himself to 
break the ring of connoisseur-buyers. Himself a true admirer and cunning 
exponent of the Italian tradition, he chose to use it as a living force, and 
among classes which had not previously bought pictures, rather than to 
exploit the perfunctory appetite of wealthy amateurs. Artistg^ at this time 
had no way of exhibiting their work in pnbliCt or of studying from the 
life ; their existence depended upon the approv'at of connoisseurs, and in 
this respect also Hogarth was a pioneer. ^Fhere is in shnit a great paradox 
in hia work ■ he enthroned the "'serpentine line of beauty," one of the 
bases of the rococo style, as the great principle of composition, and some- 
limes the texture of his paint, Whistlerian and fluid as milk, is as fastidious 
as anything produced by the Ecolc de Fontainebleau ; ycl for all this 
his judgment remained severe, and his eye for social detail was as sharp 
as that of Beatrice Webb, it is thus that in each of bis few portmits a 
rough downward pounce upon each particular of the head is balanced 
by a mastery of heroic design. A contemporary view is alw^ays instructive, 
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and PieldingT iti speaking of the physical truth of Hogarth^s portraiiSi^ 
praises equally their conquest of the mind^ ^"Ii has been thought'' he 
says ** a vast cofnmendatlon of a painter to say that bia figures seem to 
breathe^ but surely it Is a much greater and nobler Applause that* they 
appear to think.^* 

RicharcUcm talked a great deal about Italy, but had never been there, 
'l^hose painters who were inspired by his books to make the journey were 
somctiities affected by it in ways which he did not foresee. Allan Ramsay, 
for instance, had not long returned from his stay there before \''ertue 
called him to order, remarking that his pictures were not at all like those 
of Kneller and Dahl, being “rather licked than pencilled.” Hogarth is 
to us 3 figure of such overbearing force that it is easy to forget that for 
the greater part of his career the conventioriiS of Kneller retained their 



full hold upon the public, and that Hogarth, and the great tides of feeling 
which he the first painter to harness, counted for little in comparison. 
Ramsay \\~as sUteen years younger than Hogarth, and when Captain 
Coram was first hung at the Foundling Hospital, Ramsay had hardlv 
settled in after returning from Rome. 

Ramsay was not an obtrusive artist, and had not overmuch energy or 
professional fire ; Farington records that he very rarely warded for his 
own pleasure. Such, however, was the delicacy and surface beauty of 
his work that Reynolds at one time thought it worth while to assimilate 
and reproduce the main features of his style. Ramsay is personailv one 
of the most agreeable of British painters, and it is 3 pleasure to read of 
his career. He was fortunate in his father, for Allan Ramsay the elder, 
a vernacular p«t still read by Scotsmen, took of life a more rational and 
high-spirited view thin was common in Scotland at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Gay and Pope were among his readers, and in Edin¬ 
burgh itself he ran a circulating library of mtant-gar 4 le literature, built a 
theatre, and lived tn a house which, from its octagonal design, was called 
by his neighbours “The Goose-Pie," Enlightenment had its limits, how¬ 
ever. and when his son was about to leave for Rome, he could not bring 
himself to name the dty, but referred to it as "the seat of the beast beyond 
the Alps." Young Ramsay set an example not often followed by English 
artists when he determined to speak only French when in France, and 
only Italian when in Italy. He could read Latin and Greek with pleasure, 
and made Horatian pilgrimages in Sabinia. Life in Rome itself was very 
pleasant for young men of parts. Prince Charles Edward and his brother 
were there, and between shooting blackbirds in the gardens of the villa 
Ludovict, holding jumping matches to the Bojighese Gardens and dancing 
all night at a ball given by Cardinal ConsinJ. Ramsay did not find it at 
all a dull place. He studied also at Naples, with Francesco Solimena, 
and when he went to Venice. Guardi, Longhi and Tiepolo were there 
also. He complained only that at Rome the air smelled of sulphur. When 
he returned to this country he swam happily and at ease in what must 
seem to us enchanted waters—the London of Johnson and Mrs. Boscawen, 
the Edinburgh of Hume and Adam Smith ; he had a strong Whig con- 
rtection, and dined very often with the Hollands and the Stanhopes ; with 
Lord Bute, moreover, he w-as so closely associated that Sterne once re¬ 
marked that he seemed to paint “only the court cards, the King, the 
Queen and the Knave. Ramsay in his lifetime was every*w*here welcome 
for the exceptional grace and solid instruction which were combined in 
his conversation ; and to us he seems for sweet amenity tq surpass all 
other portraitists. Nonheote and other shrewd observers remarked that 
he could not draw tike a master and had no powerful command of design ; 
he pleased instead by French virtues uncommon in England at the time! 
In one of his dialogues he speaks ob 1 i(}uety of hia admiration for Quentin 
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de Ijtour, and it ts to Pcrronuu and Latour that he may at his best be 
compared. He had no gift for chiaroscuro, and suifused the whole canvj& 
in a regular and una^cnted light* laying on hie colour without violent 
contrast and in the high but light tonality more natural to the pasiellist 
than to the painter in oils. He excelled with portraits of wonten* and each 
of these<is in fact a rnodel of sympathy and discretion. In 1766 Rousseau 
visited iingland, and Ramsay painted him, at Hume's request, fie did 
not enjoy it * to speaking of the picture he said, "My Rousseau, if he 
should prove less witty, will at the same time be le^ ungrateful, less 
mischievous and less changeable than his predecessor, ] am afraid huw'- 
cver that both of them are attended W'ith more expense than their company 
is worth.” The scowling figure in his fur cap is indeed a notable contrast 
to the bland contentment with which Ramsay usually endowed his sitters. 
His work is unequal, and loses heavily by being seen in bulk. .As 
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he grew older he gave less and less of his time to painting; a happy 
marriage, (he freedom of a great and brilliant society and the pleasures 
of authorship increasingly absorbed his attention. In 1761 he became 
Painter to the King, and from this time onwards, although he supervised 
the production of a great many royal images, he painted few new portraits 
himself. He had a further claim upon his time ; Horace Walpole remarks 
that his little daughter, "quick as Ariel/* travelled with him. He still 
loved to go to Italy, and Boswell records that in 177S he entertained 
Johnson and Gibbon with the story of a recent visit to Horace’s villa, 
[n old age. and as a widower, he returned once again to Home ; he and 
his son read Homer and 'I'acitua together, and at Naples, Sir William 
Hamilton played Handel sonatas to them on the violin. He had never 
been strong, and the return journey to England killed him. Ramsay 
conapicuously lacked what a great painter needs—the constitution of an 
ox : the bouquet of claret sufficed to intoxicate him, and an analogous 
weakness displaced him from the first rank of artists, but his qualities 
died With him and have not recurred in our portraiture. 


THE HEADMASTER 

Reynolds alone among British artists gains nothing by editing. His 
work 4 inestimably more impressive in its total than in any of its items, 
Throughout a long and unbroken career he was able so to renew the 
sources of his inspirations that his work comes to resemble a vast convoy 
of intelligence, beauty, rank and power, as fecund and various as the 
age which pr^uced it. Many British artists have been more gifted 
than Reynolds, but none has known so well how to manage his talent; 
none has been so little infatuated with his own vision of the world, or 
with his own initial abutment upon it. He seems indeed to straddle the 
virtues both of his own century and of its predecessor. In his love of 
general ideas, he is of his own time : "this disposition to abstractions” 
he said “to generalising and classification, is the great glory of the human 
mind.** Yet equally, in his methodical and deliberate exploration of bis 
own powers, and his faith in the ‘'sovran treacle of sound doctrine" he is 
a man of the seventeenth centuf)', Cart^ian and Miltonic- The society 
for which he worked was saturated with discovery and pride, and it is 
not surprising that his quaitties are not those now in vogue. He excels, 
not as a visionary in arms against the imperfection of the wi'orld, but as a 
historian and prosaist, concerned to interpret his time in a noble and 
expressive idiom. So far from wishing to seem a great original, he taught, 
and himself aimed to master, a grand and impersonal style in which 
individual utterance would be transcended by the great rhythms of the 
European masters. Gothic and rococo alike seemed to him both fussy 
and impious ; of Gothic architecture he said that, “though not so ancient 
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3s iht Grecian, it is more so to our imagination/' Reynolds lived in a 
complacent agc^ and was careful to appraise it in terms which, though to 
tis thev may seem effusive^ were at the time regarded as temperate and 
exact. He laid great stress upon the artist's duty to contemporary imagina¬ 
tion, to the ex lent even of saying that rhe artist is more concerned with 
that than with absolute truth, and it is in this respect, as much as in any 
other, thai his imitators fell short of their model. Et was not that Reynolds 
ever courted fashion^ but rather that, himself dead-centred in his time, 
he could embrace it in its entirety. To this end his energies were uniquely 
spent ; such bachelor^ are rare in history, and there is not with him, as 
there b with Johnson, a dark and terrible lining to his abstention. As a 
young man be met witb an accident in Minorca, and a lasting injury to 
his mouth {he remarked that his lips were "spoifed for kissing") gave trouble 
to his audience when he came to deliver his lectures; he also became 
deaf, from too many hours of work in damp Italian palazzi, but in general 
his strong and regular constitution reflected the even cast of his mind, 
"Sir Joshua" said Johnson "though a thinking man, has no vexing thoughts; 
he is the same all the year round." It was upon this level ground that the 
great arch of his career was built. His fatheri a scholar of Corpus Christi 
and Fellow of Balliol, was a man of generous mental range, reputed to 
have "no know'ledge of the world, or of the value of money/' En Reynolds 
himself these attributes were all amply present. A clei^man's child has 
usually to make his own way, and it was in no light spirit that he decided 
to make himself a painter. He was seventeen when his father wrote to 
a friend that "on his own hcad^^ he had begun to paint. In later life he 
deprecated any great shoAv of original talent ; "after his oracle Dr. Johnson" 
said Gibbon "my friend Sir Joshua denies all original genius, any natural 
propensity to one art or science rather than to another." As if persuaded 
by the painter himself, critics have often denied to his early works any 
evidence of exceptional gifts ; it is not however the case that he returned 
from Italy transformed and reanimated. His Italian experience was an 
authorisation, rather than an aivakening, and his instinctive mastery of 
style was not one that could be acquired by study. It was however in 
Rome and Florence, Parma and Bologna that he developed the allusive 
and deliberate method which is his own ; and it is the great paradox of 
uur portraiture that his personal style, which he had hoped to make the 
normal heritage of all young painters, should in fact have died with him. 

A deep fosse of ignorance and apathy has too long separated us from 
a full enjoyment of Reynolds : nor would he have wished for admiration 
on terms other than his own. Intimacy with him i$ withheld from most 
people, not merely hy defects of specialised! knowledge, but by the geo¬ 
graphical situation of his ivork. lie of all painters most needs to be 
seen in the mass ; only an overall ^new, and long perusal of examples 
taken from every period of his life, can give the meaiure of this giant 
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profcssionaL R<syn{:»ldb pointed and thought abdui painting for more than 
fifty year^ j hy ceaseless exercise he sharpened his natural judgment untj[ 
acumen appeared to merge into inspiration. Hogarth a$ a young man 
had taught himself to memorise the appearance of groups in vigorous 
action^ and in this way to 3 forr up material for future narratives. Reynolds 
turned instead to rhe great painters of the past^ and studied them until 
at last he could draw, as if from some vast armoire of memary, upon some 
grand example for every subject that was set him. In this he resembled 
StendhaJp who so trained and prepared hirnself in earlier life that \vhen 
at last he came to begin La Chariremr dt Parme he appeared able to tm- 
provise the whole of its vast structure* so thorough was the preliminary 
drilling of his powders. So stubborn a worker was Reynolds that at the 
height of the Gordon Riots he reached the Academy punctually at his 
usual time ; and in 1779, w^hen the British fleet was blockaded in Plymouth 
harbour and three of his sitters were captured by the French while travelling 
on the Dover-Ostend packetboat, he redoubled his output; but the final 
proof of his method is that the work of his last decade tvas done with 
ever-mounting pleasure, Hi$ niece wrote at ihU time “My unde seems 
more bewitched than ever with his palettes and pencils/' Nor did this 
diligence ever make him dull. He dined out constantly, and enjoyed the 
regard equally of high and of intellectual society. If he had need of a 
fine waistcoat, Lady Ossory was pleased to embroider one for him ; if he 
wished to give his guests venison, a buck was sent from Bel voir. He has 
been called a snob, but he %vas in no sense whal he would have called a 
*'load'eater^* ; he w-aa never in royal favour, and did not care to court it ; 
and if he was often in noble cortipariy it was because he could not fail to 
be liked. He loved every' kind of sociable amusement \ ridottos, masques, 
Mrs. Vesey's chaoses, Mrs. Montagu's feather-room, a gala performance 
of \"eatris or Garrick—each was more templing than the other. Most of 
aJL perhaps, he liked his own crushes in E^eicester Fields ; ai these flexible 
feasts Gibbon and Burke, Goldsmith and Johnson sat in with such oiher 
familiars of Reynolds as Mrs. Cholmondeley, Mrs. Thrale and Miss 
Burney ; Reynolds had his own ideas about conversation, and at his table 
“story-telling, premeditated bon-mots and studied witticisms" were all 
rigidly proscribed. Nor did he forget that others were young and unknown ; 
such diverse figures as Crabbe and J. M, W. Turner profited by his kind¬ 
ness in this respect. 

Reynolds had longed, with Richardson, to see an English Raphael ; 
the prestige of British painting w"3s not high ai rhe time of his birth, but 
he could be content with the success of his Ducoursii. Marie Antoinette 
had a copy of them in her libraiy^; Catherine the Great read them avidly 
in French ; the good eighteenth century^ hand, the fruit of long intercourse 
with Burke and Johnson, commended them also to Charles Eliot .Norton, 
and in the great age of New England they were debated in Boston^ while 
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Madeira wa& served with slices of carrsA^'ay cake. Sir Joshua took for his 
centra] idea of beauty (^'what bears the strongest characters of the general 
fabric of the apectes'") an idea of Adam Smith. It ta beauty of this kind 
w^hich ia the particular gift of his work. Especially in the great series of 
portraits of Admiral Keppel may we admire the way in w^hich Italian 
motifs are made to illustrate the progress of a character as English as the 
Close at Salisbury^ or the air above Plymouth Sound. Reynolds^ work 
may be ^en as an equation between two great traditions—that of the English 
character in the age of Marlborough and that of the master-periods of 
Italian painting. Both of these he knew deeply and loved dearly. It is 
therefore the more wonderful that in his last years of work he should have 
striven to master a new procedure, and one deriving from shores w'sshed 
by a sea colder than the Mediterranean^ 

He could never have deserted the Italians \ Michelangelo's head was 
upon hb seal, and Michelangdo^s name was the last word which he chose 
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to prunounce at the Academy ; and in the i77o"s the rivalry of Gains¬ 
borough and the stimulus of public e 3 chibition drove him to compose many 
prodigies of allegor)^ and allusion* Scholars of the Warburg Institute have 
recently shown us how in these great machines layer upon layer of re¬ 
collection and experience was piled, until the study of them resembles 
that of Cnckssos or Maiden CasUe \ digging will always reveal some further 
resource of the creator's mind. In July 1781 however Reynolds went for 
a holiday in Flanders and HoUand ; it was then-nearly tliirty years since 
he had returned from Italy. He did not aliogeiher enjoy himself; the 
ballet was not all that a disciple of Noverre could vviah, and he was given 
no milk to hh tea ; the ordinary' people, moreover, were "'very' ordinary, 
without exception/^ What he did admire was the vigorous and plain 
handling of the Flemish masters, and especially of Rubens ; this so ate 
into his mind that even the horses in the streets recalled to him the heroic 
beasts of Rubens" world. When he returned to London he began a great 
new series of portraits, each free and loose in handling but formidably 
direct and assured in design. This period produced^ in Lord Htathfietd^ 
a portrait which can stand in any company ; and with ii many full and 
tender portraits of vvqmen. Xot all his siticrs, in previous years, can have 
approximated to the flasks of ideal beauty which he produced. Lady 
Sarah Btinbury, for instance, so far from sacrificing in real life to the 
Graces, thought of nothing but eating beefsteak and playing cricket on 
the Steyne. There was now no such discrepancy^ This however was the 
master'a last period ; a paralytic stroke in 17S2 was followed in 17S9 bv 
the loss of the sight of one eye. He worked no more, but played whist, 
kept a canary', had the newspapers read to him by a devoted pupil, and some¬ 
times dined out; his opinions remained firm, and a young lady at Holland 
House was once sharply rebuked for her sympathies with the revolution¬ 
aries across the Channel. His last Discourse to the Academy, in December 
1790, vi-as in erTect a farewell to the profession he had served so well, 
and in February 1792 he died. 

THE POliT 

Reynolds and those who followed him were not poets. They respected 
poetr)'^ and often alluded to it, but for themselves they were not poets and 
they rather deprecated any suggestion that poetry was essential to painting. 
Paintersj they thought, were men of too much sense. ^I'hus It is that 
nothing in their work is truly involuntary'; there is no margin for magic, 
and they would not have liked it if there tvere. Poetry did not intrude 
upon them. There are in fact levels of high technical fluency at which 
poetiy- can have no place^ and it was on such planes as these that a great 
deal of eighteenth century portraiture was done. That is why this century, 
for all its amenity and grace, is less revealing than the seventeenth ■ 
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techniL'al ability had outgrown im^igination. Of GalriAborough, at least, this 
could never be said ; deliberate academic method was quite foreign to 
his nature, and in any case his natural gifts, as prodigious as those of 
Mozart, disposed of any obvious need for it. 

Thomas Gainsborough was born in 1727^ Be was one of nine children, 
and his four brothers displayed an extreme mechanical ingenuity which is 
relevant to Gainsborough's own delight in any kind of ingenious toy. 
One brother tried to fly frozn the roof of an outhouse upon a pair of copper 
tvings ; others invented a self-rocking cradle, devised a wheel which turned 
in a bucket of still water or ihi'eatencd to make endless voyages in order 
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to prove an invention for the discovery of longitude. Abstract ideas did 
not exist for Gainsborough ; be loved the particular, and loved others to 
share his pleasure. His attitude to Johnson is characteristic, Reynolds 
avowedly based all his beliefs upon Johnson’s precepts ; but Gainsborough 
was affected by his acquaintance with Johnson only in so far as he could 
not stop himself from copying the convulsive twitching and wriggling 
which afflicted the pantomath. Gainsborough cared little for the Academy, 
and nothing at all for those who patronised it. '‘Damn gentlemen,” he 
said, “there is not such a set of enemies to a real artist in the world as they, 
if not kept at a proper distance.” He thought of nothing but what he could 
sec. He could say, with Constable, “There is nothing ugly ; 1 never saw 
an ugly thing in my life; for let the form of an object be what it may, 
light, shade and perspective will always make it beautiful." In life, 
Gainsborough approximated to the vulgar idea of a painter ; emotionally 
he was unstable, in company he did as he pleased, and he liked from time 
to time to get dead drunk among actors and musicians. His passionate love 
of music is among his most winning traits, and it is fascinating to picture 
him playing to J. C. Bach. (There must be few incidents in the history 
of crime so singular as that of the thief who was arrested one morning in 
1775 and found to have tn his pocket a watch stolen from Gainsborough 
and seals belonging to the youngest son of J. R. Bach.) So sweet and true 
is this poetical power of Gainsborough that from the most ordinary arm 
or leg he could produce a visual cantilena of such quality that (to refer 
once again to Constable) "On looking at them we find tears in our eyes 
and know not what brings them.” Reynolds had great generosity at his 
command, and he tried hard to admire Gainsborough, but his lifelong 
horror of peculiarity was too strong, and he had little more in common 
with Gainsborough than with a tree-bear. Gainsborough did not wish to 
sec painting a learned profession, or himself the companion of learned men. 
“1 never could have patience" he said "to read poetical impossibilities, 
the very food of a painter, especially if he intends to be knighted in this 
land of roast beef, so well do serious people Jove froth." Gainsborough 
knew himself to be w hat he called “an original," and although it 1$ possible 
to see him as a pttil Watteau, I fancy that there is another and a more 
exact interpretation. He has been reproached for squandering his talent; 
and his oeuvre contains no such fine revision and renewal of style as marks 
that of many great European painters. Yet equally there is no dilapidation ; 
each picture is as fluent and ornamental as the last. A pure lyrical talent 
of this order is so rare in English portraiture that it cannot be judged by 
the ordinary canon. Gainsborough once wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth 
in order to excuse himself from the conventional use of antique or mytho^ 
logical costume in portraiture. “Forgive me, my Lord" be concluded 
"I am but 3 wild goose at best." Geese are rarely such swans ; many 
portraits painted by Gainsborough (and above all that of Lord Kilmorey) 


leap instinctU^ely and at a bound into realms of intuition unknowTi to other 
painters of his time. Yet elsewhere a certain sweet weakness of design 
and abuse of pictorial convention suggest some profound failure of equi¬ 
librium. Gainsborough^s tw^o daughters became insane, and he had him¬ 
self marked schizoid tendencies. He rarely made an objective judgment^ 
and m personal relations did not know the mcanifig of reserve. His best 
portraits all speak of that perfect privacy in w^hich two solitudes approach 
and protect one another Reynolds' intimacies w^ere of another kind ; 
for a professional portraitist they were indeed perhaps more serviceable. 
When confronted with such bower-birds as Kitty Fisher, he noted exactly 
but did not appear to covet the double playground of their sides^ Even his 
strongest feelings were uni versa! ised. Scraps of Pliny or Tertullian could 
be found to correspond to them. Cainsborough had other resources \ 
he often complained of the drudgery of painting portraits when he would 
rather be working at landscape : ^*that's damned hard'^ he said '^my 
comfort is [ have five viols-da-gamba, three Jayesand two Barak Normans." 
Gainsborough, who throughout his life successfully aspired to the condition 
of poetry, died in 1788 i at the first day of Warren Hasting'a trial he had 
felt, while sitting in the public gallery, a sudden coldness at the back of 
his neck and a swelling no larger than a sixpence ; nothing could then be 
done against such a cancer. 


THE PROFESSIONALS 

Reynolds waa once asked what he thought of Opie. "Like Caravaggio, 
only better" he said. Opie, aided perhaps by hi$ reputation as a Cornish 
original and the charm of his beautiful wife, attained at one dme a success 
so great that be threatened to place a cannon at his door to keep people 
away% Like Romney ^ he tvas profoundly neurotic ; in Paris^ for instance» 
he declared that the white glare of the streets would blind him. His 
personal style, ba^d upon the violent opposition of lights, is not of equal 
interrsE throughout his career, but there is a self-portrait by him in which 
the deliberate break-down of the conventional structure of the head makes 
it understandable that he should sometimea have been compared to 
Rembrandt. 

Romney 1 $ often though mbtakenly considered the peer of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough. As it happened he had neither the monumental 
qualiEy of Reynolds nor the quicksilver sureness of hand and eye that was 
peculiar to Gainsborough ; but he arrived at a time when a great tradition 
of portraiture was in full maturity, and a fund of sw^cetish emotion, allied 
to great manual facility (as a boy he had been laught to make violins) 
soon brought him success. Ik could not sustain his career on any one 
plane of achievement i periods of colossal ambition alternated with long 


sesiions of comfonlcBS bnaoding. "Fear haa always been my enemy" he 
once said my nerves arc too weak for supporting anything in public*” 
rhroug'h his fficjid^hip with Haylcy and Cowptr he took to aittempting 
cl^ssic^i subjects^ Aeschylus^ he discovered, wbs the painter's poet i and 
one of Euripides' English transhtors so much admired him that he once 
^ot him a turkey by way of acknowledgements In hi* aaachment to 
Lady HamiUon, Romney was not perhaps AvelJ-advised ; but it did at 
least produce an astonishing sequence of portraits from which it possible 
to gauge exactly the physical outline and habitual deportment of thi$ 
person. Romney^s drawing has a certain roly-poly quality, 
and it h no surprise that, on reaching Italy, he was delighted to find that 
hahan women wore no stays. He k a genuine minor artist, and will in time 
be honoured as one; meanw'hile he is historically of trifling importance. 

In no century but the eighteenth have we had such a triad of painters 
as ReynoIdSr Hogarth and Oainsborough. These are three planetary 
figures, and it is natural that in proportion to them other painters should 
to be not at all on the map. Many in fact are truly extinguished. 
Othera have minor but genuine virtues of their own. There are even 
families, like ihat of Devis, in which painterly qtiaJities survived through 
several generations; this may have been partly because they had so prac- 
tical a view of their catting. One for instance cteaned the portraits at 
Greenwich Hall; another painted views of English seats for the services 
designed by Wedgwood for Catherine li of Russia; and a third went 
round the world as draughtsman to the East India Company. All three 
in their work were gay and unassuming* I should like to speak kindly 
of John Russell; in many ways a singular and Laudable character, he 
became a Methodist in 1764, at the age of nineteen ; he so loved to impress 
his discovery upon his sitters, that even when they happened to be Esquimaux, 
he could not forbear to proselytise. He never went out to dinner, for 
fear of hearing loose talk; as however he was a friend of Sheridan and 
Bligh of the “Bounty” he may well have heard impropriety at other times 
of day. These amiable traits were not reflected in his work. He was an 
obstinate man. and took twenty years to make a map of the stars, but in 
his portraits a feeble and indecisive style—derived from Rosalba Carreira 
—is rarely relieved by any a harness of observation or certainty of design. 

A very much better painter is Johann Zoffany, who was twelve years 
younger than Russell* The vein of polite fantasy in which he excelled 
was initiated bv his choice of parent ; hU father,' a Bohemian architect, 
worked for that enlightened suzerain, the Prince of Tours and Taxis! 
Zoffany was in the best sense a toy-painter; his early training in the 
decoration of clock-faces with moving figures would seem in fact to have 
inaugurated a mode of vision in which tiny and brilliantly coloured peraons 
embetlish a doll’s world. He had other subjects; in India cock-fighting 
and tiger-hunts; in Austria the court-chapel at Cobenzl; in England the 
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death of Captain Cook- Essentially however he remains the best frivolous 
decorator that this country has produced ; his command of tc?£ture and 
incident is so iitgeniaua that one would like nothing better than to have an 
orangcrie decorated by him. 

It i$ in this period that American painters appear in England. 
Copley's portrait of the Sitwells is well known, and shows very well the 
fugacity for which this family is now familiar to us. Before he came to 
this country (in J774) he found eveiy fault with his patrons in New England; 
"were it not for preserving the resemblance of particular persons"" he said 
"painting would not be known in this place/" Once in England he fell 
bound to attempt such more general subjects as *'A Youth rescued from 
a Shark," and should not perhaps be considered as a portraitist. 

Such painters as Anthony Devis and 2 k>lfany lived within a tradition 
so light and warm (and so genial in its association) that one might easily 
take It to be the whole of late eighteenth century portraiture. Yet the 
grand style is but an incident in the long history of iconographical painting. 
Writers as unlike ss Macaulay and Baudelaire have dwelt upon this dis¬ 
tinction between histocy^ and romance ^ reason and imagination, to Ma¬ 
caulay ^ were mutually hostile elements in historical statement; Baudelaire 
opposed to David and Ingres the example of Reynolds and Lawrence 
w^ho made of ever>^ portrait "un pot me avec ses accessoires, pie in d^espace 
et de reverie/" Such good portrait draughtsmen as John Downman, 
George Richmond and more recently Sir William Rothenstein are in 
themselves a parent stream in our vernacular portraiture. One could 
wish for no b«ter plain statements than those made by Downman about 
Fot^ by Richmond about Ruskin^ by Rothenstein about Arthur Balfour, 
Richmond spoke for them all w^hen he dehned his objective as "the truth, 
but the truth lovingly told." DowTiman had the unusual habit of anno¬ 
tating his portraits, either with curious facts (f-g^ of a clerical sitter ^^he 
played at backgammon from Wednesday morning till Saturday night”) 
or with his own opinion of the subject; ‘‘pretty" he on.ee wrote “but 
knew' it a great deal foo well."' In later life, as if disabused of human 
company, he set himself to tame the lowxr orders of creation ; over toads, 
especially, he enjoyed absolute dominion. Richmond was more delicately 
strung ; he had known Blake, and had heard Papnini and the dying 
Chopin ; he was conser\'ative in dress, clinging to his beaver hat and high 
double-breasted coal by Stulz ; "where he dealt as a boy" said his grand¬ 
child "he dealt for the rest of hi$ life " In many things a pre-.Adamite 
Tpr)% he did not enjoy the happy old age which is often the reward of 
artists. Morbid thoughts afHicled him ; "he keeps curtseying to Death” 
said Cardinal Manning ; none of this appears how'ever in hi$ work, which 
went its gentle and cunning way and was to the last his prime distraction. 


THE DRAMATIST 


Dr. Johnson^ Avi&hing to please a young painter, once dcrscribed his 
work as "'both noble, Sir, and probable," The qualities thus curiously 
paired are appropriate to portraiture, but they are not often found in 
cornpany^ It might be said of I.aAvrcncOt for instance, that his work is 
more noble than probable. Vitality and poise are not really so common 
as he makes out^ Yet all painters have a natural disposition to stress the 
qualities most nearly akin to their own view of life* and it came easily to 
Lawrence to see each of his sitters at the very height of his trajectory. 
The truth for which he sought was dramatic, rather than anatomical. lie 
ivas himself a capital amateur actor, and his splendid person and conspicuous 
social talents, allied to no powerful sense of social responsibility, maintained 
him throughout his life in a state of constant excitement at the habits of 
the great world. He was one of the few- painters who have been entirely 
happy aa a portraitist- People were his subject, and his object., and the 
only charge upon hia attention* He had in the highest degree that sense 
of occasion wrhich gives to the simplest meeting between two persons the 
character of an adventure^ Such an approach demands equipment of an 
exceptional order ; and this Lawrence had, for he is the best natural 
rhetorician of all our painters. No portraits are higher in key than his. 
British portraits are generally low in tone ; assertion upon such a scale 
ivaa something quite new, Lawrence and Wellington for instance, were 
ideally matched ; the nose alone ("the hook" said Byron where he sus¬ 
pends the world'") must have seemed to [.awrence one of the great heroic 
phenomena on which his talent fed. He excelled with positive and finite 
characters, and in his enthusiasm for these developed mannerisms of 
posture and facial type which are admittedly extreme. So brilliant is the 
light on the hrow^s of men that one could imagine them lit from within^ 
as if by a gasolier : and often his women are so transformed by the glitter 
of some unwonted excitement as to present uniformly the vast liquid eyes 
and "bouchea entr'ouvcrtes" by w^hicb Delacroix w^as held captive. These 
exaggerations did not pass unremarked ; his contemporaries noted that in 
one case his sitter appeared bydrocephalous, that in another the cartilage 
of the nose was enlarged against nature^ and that in a third the nenous 
irritation of age was given quite painful fidelity. Sometimes again his 
fondness for panorama outran all reason ; it was well enough to slip 
Eton College Chapel into the perspective from Queen Charlotte's window, 
but in one portrait of Wellin^on the Doke is seen against a near-view of 
St, Paulas and outlined in a triumphal archway of unknown provenance ; 
topography^ it was felt^ could not treated so. Lawrence liked to adduce 
in his favour a passage from Aristotle’s Poetics, in which poets are urged 
to imitate those good portraitists who, while preserving the likeness of 
their sitterSt yet contrived subtly to ennoble them. His tastes were not 
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exclusively grand \ he was happy at Umea to loiter on the jetty of some 
deserted watering-place^ and m the evening to read aloud from Jane Austen. 
Few men can have been more deeply worldly than Mettemich ; yet when 
he and Lawrence w^re constantly together at Rome, they enjoyed most such 
primary^ pleasures as a visit by moonlight to the Colosseum. For no other 
artist, again, would Castlereagh have offered hts garden at Aix-ta-Chapelle 
as a workroom. Lawrence lived always near to the great sources of pow^er, 
and the infection of these is quite plain in his work ; yet in his personal 
affairs he seems to have suffered from some malady of the w'ill. So markeii 
in fact is this that he seems to epitomiee that impmssanct d*aim^r with 
which readers of ArmatKe and AMpfu are famitiar^ He was amorous by 
impulse rather than by conviction, and his indecision was in one case ^ 
cruelly extreme as to bring about the death of his betrothed. He lived 
in TTumy ways the double life of an actor ; but at his best, at the full height 
of his nervous and exuberant styltp one might say of him^ as MaJJarm^ said 
of another artist, that he was "^un ^lonsicur raiCp prince en quelque chose/* 
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Since Lawrence died, there has been no full-time portraitist of the 
linst rank. There have been fine individixd portraits by I^andseer and 
Leigh ion, Turner and Madi$e; there is even an admirable self-portrait 
by William Ha?: 1 itt ; but no great painter has given hi$ whole life to 
portraiture, and it is unlikely that one ever will again. Painters have at¬ 
tempted the grand style, but in looking at their work, and recalling the 
splendour from which it derives, one is reminded of nothing so much as 
of those desolate 'runisian hollows in which the fleets of Atlantis used 
formerly to ride. Great portraitSp in the nineteenth century, are inci¬ 
dental to other work. It would be difficult for instance to find paintet^ 
more aloof from the world of professional portraiture than Constable, 
Etty, Palmer. Stevens and Keene ; yet each of these has to his credit 
portraits in which something was said that had not been said before. It is 
in them rather than in the well-favoured but unoriginal work of Raeburn 
and Hay ter. Harloiv and Shee, that the interest of this period resides^ 
CousUbie disliked painting portraits^ and did as few of them as he 
could. Portraits moreover were usually commissioned by boobies— 
*‘chubby-faced boys who have had an opportunity of running all over 
Italy but know nothing of nature or art, having been brought up at Oxford/"' 
It was such as these w^ho stickled for “the elevated and noble walks of art, 
while preferring the shaggy posteriors of a satyr to the moral feeling of 
a landscape/' Even the study of the academic masters w'as fraught with 
bodily peril ; “there is nothing so bad as the air of a large apartment, as 
it never changes itself, and always flies to the heart, liver and lights. I Avas 
nearly killed, copying Sir Joshua at Lady Dysart'a." In spite of all this 
his large group of the Bridges family, which included ten figures and was 
done at the age of twenty-^eight, will bear close inspection ; yet he was 
happy to abandon portraiture—“at last I can $tand before a fi ft, canvas 
with a mind at case, thank God/^ fie thought nothing of the world. 
Lady Beechey's a£siduou$ trawling in high society would have been 
unintelligible to him,^ and he was so far from sharing the affluence of 
Reynolds and Kneller that in 1817 (the year in which Weymmdk Say 
Avas painted) hb professional income did not seem to the inland Revenue 
Officers to constitute a living. What he said of Wilson might be said of 
himself ‘'he walks with Milton and Linnaeus *. . and is one of thosc 
appointed to show the world what exists in nature but Avas not knoAvn 
till his time." 'Phis is as true of hts portraits of his w-ife as of Dedham P*at£ 
or The liay-Wain ; nothing is more moA^ing than to see this great landscape- 
painter at work upon the magical country of a familiar and long-coveted 
face. liistoricallY these port rails are very far in advance of the practice 
of his time : one of them tnight be by Manet, and in another the assurance 
and force of the modelling give to the human skull the magnificence proper 
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tq ihb subtlest fonn of animate life. The aristocratic mannerisTn enjoined 
by Reynolds was supported both by Reynolds* own character and view of 
life, and by the structure of society in his time ; but by 1830 new^ genera¬ 
tions had grow'R up, the Whigs w^ere losing their hold upon the world, 
and dow-n upon the ears of both painters and writers there came the first 
sw eet twang of that ""prime ronuintic image,"* the Aeolian Harp. Reynolds 
had hoped that in the coming age a painter, "dowered with full knowledge 
of the Italian example, would attend only to the invariable, the great, 
and general ideas which are fixed and inherent in human nature.*' In the 
event his teaching was discarded or abused, and in its place a national 
style very different from that w'htch he had envisaged began to flower at a 
deeper level of consciousness. Constable wrote always with a fine economy 
of style, and never more so than w hen speaking of what was nearest to 
him* ^“I have a kingdom of my owm” he said “both fertile and populous 
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—my landscape and my children. ^ ; and of his work he said teaches 

me to valiie, if I may say so^ my own dignity of mind ; above all things 
this is of more consequence than Gentlemen or Ladies can well imagine^ 
A% its influence is very apparent in painters* works. Sometimes I he dclai 
of other artists occasionally crosses my mind, but I look to w^hat I possess 
and find ample compensation." 

William Ktty was at one time (betw^een 1S07-1808) a pupil of Lawrence. 
This was a brief and unnatural aJIianct. No longerp as in previous ^nturies* 
was portraiture a heritable affair Nor indeed had Etty any appetite for it. 
"There you seem at home” said Fuseli, on seeing an early figure drawing 
of Etty; and there he was in fact $0 substantially at home that we have 
no figure-painter in the same class. Gentle and xenophobe by naturCp 
he had not the gift of speech so often accorded to painters; colour, for 
instance, he spoke of as ”that rainbow-yested Dame." He went abroad 
from poiicyv but took no pleasure in it; bis favourite kettle and a year's 
supply of tea were always part of hi$ luggagCp and his battles with douanifts 
make monotonous reading. Venice he acknowledged as the prime school 
pf European palming; and when he slipped and fell into the water thcre^ 
some simple Latins called him "Canal-Etti.” He persisted in these odious 
tours and attained in time some local celebrity in Italy. In 18^3 Rossini 
went to see his work; no exchange between the two is recorded. Like 
Flax man p he was bom at york+ and so cherished hia native city that he 
would oppose the least hint of change in its appearance* Were the Minster 
in danger, he would resist, if need be, the unanimous Committee of Taste, 
with the Pugins and Barry thrown in for good rneasure. It wa$ at York 
that he liked to paint such occasional portraits as that of John Camidgep 
a local organist i warming to the unfamiliar taskp he gave to this broad 
Schubertian phiz an almost sinister force and definition. Here one may 
see, as it w^ere in afterglow^ the great Venetian tradition once more at 
home in England. 

Alfred Stevens is of all British artists the least well known in proportion 
to his talent. In an age of easel painting he painted few' picturesp giving 
his time instead to the vast decorative conceptions by which St* PauFs 
and ptheis of our public buildings might now be embelltshed. Stevens 
knew Italy very well; he had been sent there at the age of sixteen^ alone 
and with sixty pounds to keep him until he could keep himself- Like 
Nicolas Poussin, he lived almost as a vagrant; he was throw'ti into political 
prisons and saw a w^hole village stricken with cholera i w'here other artists 
had danced at the Palazzo Borghese, he went in danger of hi% life. Naturally 
a decorative and monumental artist, thinking w'ith equal freedom in terms 
of paintmgp sculpture or architecture, he retained^ in his few^ portraits, the 
prodigious physical thrust which makes him a great sculptor. Sculptor^s 
drawings are often lumpy and thick in the joints, as if the artist were lost 
without some resistance from his material. With Stevens this is never so ; 
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fio pgssianateEv docs he undemke the intellectua] and emotion aJ effort 
involved in the full spatial apprehension of form that his least diawing 
lies dense and bulbous upon the page. U^hcre are no fugitive visions in 
Stevens* work \ his hands fell always directly upon hia task, and as a 
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native of Blandford he had ever>^ chance of seeing how the first inatnirnei^ts 
of communal life^—houses, shops^ a bridge and a church—could he en¬ 
hanced by fine work and a sense of continuous style. Few painters with 
so great a reaenx of emotion hare evolved for themselves so grave and 
impersonal a style ; painting as line as that of the heads and hands In his 
Mother ond CAi'W—painting of this considered and monumental quality 
is rare in British art. 

Fuseli once likened Rubens* women to "hillocks of roses.** Samuel 
Palmer rarely aliempted the human face ; but just as he liked to personify 
his favourite great treeSp speaking of their great sinews and muscular belly 
and shoulders, so one may feel that in drawing his own head he had in 
mind some " mild reposing breadth of lawn and hill," with a har\^est moon 
to poim each crevice and tuft. Charles Keene did not see at all the same 
world that Palmer saw ; he was profoundly urban, and thought mostly 
in terms of men and women, hansoms and gaslights, taprooms and evenings 
at the music-hall. Many of his jokes (he worked for many years for PuncA) 
no longer seem funny ; but his drawing, as quick and light as Guys and 
with a much greater range of human perceptlonp can never have seemed 
better. The passage of generations has in fact added to Keene's stature, 
for one can now see in him the original of those sedulous students of banal 
life, VVtlter Sickert and his admirers. Keene had not, as Sickert had, the 
knowledge and example of a great French tradition of observation and 
analysis ; he simply drew what he knew. For all that, his little $elf- 
portrait, by its easy assurance and seeming nonchalance of styie^ might 
well be mistaken for a sketch of Degas. 


ST. GEORGE .\ND MR. WATTS 

In general^ ihcrtt it is in the occasional portrait that the nineteenth 
century excels. Sculptors without employ^nent and weather-bound ro¬ 
mantic artists turned to the portrait as an unusual task, each leaving behind 
him one or a few statements which had not been made before. A properly 
constituted ordnance survey of Victorian portraiture could not however 
but place G. F. Watts as ihe chief eminence of hia time. Watts disliked 
hifi surname, thinking that li sounded silly;, and not grand enough for the 
vocation which he assigned to himself \ similarly he did not care much 
for painting portraits. Moral rather than soda! entrenchment was his 
aim ; this he put most pungently when in 1885 he was olTered a baronetcy. 
"St, George rather than Sir George** he said, fie wished people to think 
of his work as series of tefiections, mainly upon ethics/' For this, 
portraiture seemed to him insuffigient* To us however his portraits seem 
10 reflect exactly the moral preoccupation and sessions of honest doubt 
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nhich made up his life ; the subject pieces, by contrast, arc emking ab¬ 
surdities, His time was one of great complacency in material things, and 
its genial patronage of the past is reflected in Watts* work; he alone 
among the successors of Reynoltis has gathered to himself something of 
the grand style. Like Reynolds, he deeply admired the great Venetians, 
and thought them, in fact, skin to Pheidias, He could never quite sur¬ 
render himself to Raphael, whose drapery he found "academic, and like 
new blanket," He set little store by direct obsen.'ation of the world, and 
his work rarely givi» that sense of heightened vitality which is the gift of 
great painting, Mia portraits please chiefly by their obstinate penetration 
and shrewd assessment of character; "you have made me like a mad 
labourer*' said Carlyle. lie achieved a remarkable congruitv with his time, 
and was always of it, and not before it. Painters, in his view, could do 
anything; when Leighton died, he said "He would have been greater as 
a statesman than as an artist,’* His moral influence was acknowledged 
not only by such familiars as Gladstone, to whom he had opened his heart 
at breakfast, but by Coquelin and Mazitini. Everyone came to his house, 
and a lot of things happened there. Sir James Herschel saw a comet in 
the garden ; flaJli and Joachim played Beethoven in the drawing-room ; 
Tennyson broke a long silence at table by saying that "Legs of mutton 
should be cut in wedges.” His circle rivalled that of Reynolds for in¬ 
tellectual brilliance, and it is a relief to find that he knew not only George 
Eliot, Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, Jgwett, Meredith, Tennyson and Maitland 
but also a few freaks and idlers. His wife assures us that he enjoyed the 
company of "Hiram Pow*ers. the American sculptor, a hardheaded reason¬ 
able man, yet latterly entirely converted to spiritualtsm.” More congenial 
still was Sir Charles Newton, Her Majesty’s Consul at Mitylene, who lay 
ail day in a cave by the seashore, reading Shelley. (Mrs. Watts may not 
however be always the best guide to her husband's friends : one wonders 
for instance if the Prinsep bmily relished being called "ariisiic to their 
finger-tips".) Watts himself spoke of the "bounding line" as a governing 
principle in design ; but in his own work the tendency of the line is less 
vigorous. Things appeared to him always in a melancholy light; no one 
is ever quite well in his world, and it is tvholly in character that he once 
reduced an audience of naval ratings to tears by his performance of "Tom 
Bowling." George Moore was not a learned critic, and could not tell 
Puppo from Foppa, but he understood his own time, and whst he says 
of Watts (that he strove too obviously to invent something that would not 
go out of fashion) is true. To Moore, the friend of Manet, Waits' pictures 
appeared to Ik painted "with w'oolwork and gum." To us, this painter's 
predicament is a real and painful one, and we cannot but admire his long 
struggle to recapture, in the era of Krupps and Joseph Chamberlain, the 
antique grandeur of life in a vanished world. James Russell LoweU, in 
his enthusiasm for Watts' fine portrait of Leslie Stephen, devised the 


adjisctive ^"Sir Joah^surpassing." This is not an inv^miori which one would 
wish to enjoy general currency, and ji might be difficult to justify it. as 
a question of fact; but such portraits aa these put Watts squarely in the 
front rank of our painters. 


THE ACE OF THE GERMAN CIGAR 

Portraiture is nothing, if it does noi enlarge one's knowledge of ihe 
world ; it can otherwise have only a local imporiancei serving to maintain 
a family fetish or to break into silences at table. The routine portraits 
of the nineteenth century are not usually regarded in any very kindly light ; 
a great tradition was proving insuEcient to maintairi an enfeebled style, 
Maclise absorbed Coleridge, Talleyrand, Castlereagh and Soane; Millais 
encircled Shaftesbury^ Gladstone, Dbnaeli and Sterndale Bennett ; and 
Herkomer, w^hom nothing deterred, made away with Tennyson, Wagner, 
Stratford dc RedcliflFe and the assembled Directors of Krupps. Her- 
komer's portraits*, as has been remarked, are like German cigars^ The 
period, elsewhere so conspicuous for energy and aspiration, does not 
alwrays reflect these qualities in its portraiture. Understanding and sym¬ 
pathy haw recently lifted Churchyard and Calvert, J. F. l^wis and Arthur 
Hughes clear of the general disrepute in which their periods languish. 
Even Dadd has now the status of a priit wiwfrr, and Birket Foster is more 
expensive than Claude- Nothing of the kind has happened to those who, 
unsustained by perwna] talent of the first order or an assured iradiiion 
such as kept Raeburn happily afloat, yet strove to maintain themselves in 
the gigantic mould enjoined by their time. Millais, for instance, cannot 
have bien seriously considered for many years. His lyrical gift, as true as 
could be wished upon any young artist, was systematically deformed in 
obedience to public demand. He was not a hero and did not pretend to 
be one. "A physician $ugar3 his pill” he said *'and I must do the same.'* 
He retained much of the warm and impulsive character which had saved 
him from the usual fate of the Wunderkind- Holman Hunt, for instance^ 
when leaving on hU journey to Palestine, was surprised lo see Millais 
salute him through the window of the already moving train with a farewell 
volley of such sandwiche^^ buns, and elderly pies as the station buffet could 
offer' Millais as a young man was much championed by Ruskin, and in 
the summer of 1853 he accompanied the Ryskins on a visit to the Highlands, 
tt rained a great deal, and Milltis painted a portrait of Ru^skin, and Mrs. 
Ruskin progresaed an appreciable way towards becoming Mrs, .Millais. 
Ruskm's moods were not barometric ; hi$ plaids kept out the rain and he 
did not in any case think much about his wife. Indeed he prolonged their 
Slay in order “to keep .Millais up 10 the pre-Raphaelitc degree of finish." 
The waterfall before which he po.sed was. to be "a revolution of landscape 
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painting/' For MUtais such falU had a singular attraction ; one, aevcnty 
fe«t high, affected him so strongly chat he could not pass it without un¬ 
dressing and jumping tn. Ruskin loved to stand for hours above the torre ntp 
and forced Millais to render every detail. “I have got maps^' he said 
**of all the lichens on the rocks and the bubbles painted in the foam/* 
Millais also had his maps, and it is for the face of Ruskin, as much as for 
the fall of Glenfilas^ chat his portrait is memorable. 
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TUB J-AST OF THE ORIGINAl.S 


Watti the last of the great bourgeois portraitists ■ so absolute 
was his coftformity with his time that one may readily excuse the Cemtan 
historian ivho has vi ritten that our itvo beat \^ictoriait painters AVere "James 
Watts and John Stuart Millab." Such painters never spoke out of time ; 
Sir WilLiam Richmond for instance was Gladstone'^ confidatit and accom¬ 
panied him to Monte Cassino; and Watts exulted at the outbreak of the 
South African war* envying others "the splendid experience of the battle¬ 
field, compared with ivKich tvtiy other experience must l>c tame." Society 
was taken (and only too literally) at its face value. This happily is no longer 
the case, and for more than one generation the general idea of an artist 
has been fulfilled by a legendary rogue malCn in the person of Mr. Augustus 
John. It is the measure of Mr. John's stature chat his work continues to 
excite or irritate us» although his earliest pictures and those of many of 
hL$ contemporaries have by now acquired a fixed place in the hbtory of 
British painting. He has recently published some fragments from his 
autobiography. Readers of these Dacdalean morsels will have noted in 
them exactly those qualities w^hich distinguish Mr, John as a painter. 
His is a world in which the prime reaction to all experience ia one of bodily 
wonder and excitement. Such commonplace things as inevitably occur 
from lime to time are transformed by the choleric abandon and animal 
resource with which Mr. John has raced through life. He himself is 
never Commonplace ; even his silence, as W. hh Davies records, has a 
terrible quality-. Himself sanguine in temperament and more than normally 
proficient at all forms of physical and mental acttvity, he has. never had 
occasion to moderate the delighted and sulphurous gaze with which he 
first looked out upon the world. Hb natural talents, as great as any painter 
could desire, have not been developed in any very dogged or sedulous 
manner. Mr. John is the least classical of artists and w^ould seem in all 
matters of style to have followed rather than opposed his first and natural 
bias. His work therefore has not the support of any one great traditioRi 
and it is interesting in proportion as he has something important to say. 
Mr. John has notably more mnther-wit than most portraitists, and at hi$ 
best his prt>rtraits, with their prodigious assurance of design, and some 
also of his portrait drawings, with their rare and instinclive felicity of line, 
can stand in any company. He has persuaded a great many amaieors to 
join him in his admiratian for Romany bucks and Amazonian fisher-girls; 
but those who find, as 1 do, that this subject is quickly fatigued will take 
greater pleasure in the many fine portraits which arc scattered among hie 
enormous output. Air* John has alw'aya sought^ when travelling, to visit 
some expiring and hierarchical trilie — whether in western Ireland or in 
Catalonia, or simply among the gypsies encamped on the outskirts of 
Cambridge, It is just such a learned and erratic course that he has set 
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for Kims<]f in paintings and his work is perhaps less an absolute creation 
in Itself than a commentary' upon a life of gay and piratical experiment. 
Mr. John has placed ua all in his debt by hi$ revival of the heroic and 
ornamental style in portraiture ; conversely we are all tht poorer if in 
recent years he seema to have become an extraordinary man to whom an 
Increasing number of ordinary things has happened. 
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SOME GIFTS FOR TO-MORROW 

During the war It was more than ordinarily difficult to jiidge of con¬ 
temporary painters, or of those recently dead. One Uvea as if in a basement p 
seeing oiiiy those who happen to pass immediately byp and ^eing even 
thm from an uiddndly angle. Mr. John by the vast span of his career 
(he was painting admirably when Lautrec and Pissarro were sttU alive) 
encourages us to telescope unduly the period of the last forty years. It was 
not a great time for formal portraiture, but many good portraits have been 
painted« Some portraits by J. B. Yeats, father of the poet. Mr. Henry 
Lamb's portrait of Lytton Strachey, Mark Gertler's portrait of his Mother, 
Sir William Nicholson’s portrait of Mr. W. J. Turner^ Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s portrait of Ezra Pounds some portraits of Mrs. Anthony Devas 
by her husband, a recent portrait of V^anessa Belt by Duncan Grant— 
these are serious pieces; future hUtorians will be grateful also to Sir 
William Rothenstein for his invariably shrewd and economical aes^ment 
of his many hundred sitters. But in so cursory a survey, to be singled out 
Is almost more invidious than to be omitted, and I may perhaps be allowed 
Id pass directly to the group of young artists who seem to me of quite 
special importance to portraiture. 
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b^tise n'est pas mon fort." This epigraph from Paul Valery might 
serve as a motto for William Coldstream's work. Coldstream is a young 
mari, and hU hatred of picturesque convention has enforced upon him a 
style so grave and puritanical that his pictures are sometimes found dull. 
The economy of his palette b certainly extreme i the limitations of the 
spectrum are not thrust upon the spectator, and of the "pbin living and 
thick painting*^ enjoined by Sickert, the second at least is never in evidence. 
His ver)' name is aptr Each of hb works b at once a promise for the future 
and an act of piety towards certain great painten of the past. He is one 
of those few living pajntem who give any evidence of being able to think ; 
feeling is to him less important than the quality of feeling. He and his 
echool are not prodigies, and they concern themselves usually with simple 
objects—apples, or an nil stove» or tw^o hands enfolding a cat. Within 
these limits (w^hich are those also of Chardin) the assurance and gravity 
of their w'ork are deeply impressive. It has also a certain moral bias which 
places It squarely $n a grand Line of European argument; for it is ulti¬ 
mately concerned less with the ^11 expression of individual talents than 
with the restatement of certain first principles about appearances. Great 
talents in our time have burnt themselves out in pursuit of decadent 
romantic styles * and the importance of Coldstream and his school, the 
fact of their admitted purpose, is out of all proportion to their current 
achievement. He himself has painted many portraits, and in some of them 
the idea of human dignity shines out as it did from time to time in the 
seventeenth century. Not all his associates have his horror of personal 
display. Victor Pasmore for instance is more obviously gifted, and his 
pictures nearly alw'aya contain some incident of melting enchantment; yet 
their general structure is often rambling and flimsy* Neither Pasmore nor 
Claude Rogers is at heart a portraitist ; Grahain BelL who was recently 
killed, would have been one, had he pleased. The youngest of this group 
b Lawrence Gowing, and it is he tvhq has the most aptitude for portraiture. 
His judgments ate not final, as Coldstream's are, for he b more com¬ 
passionate, and has not the ruthless ness of design w^hich is among Cold¬ 
stream's arresting qualities. Portraiture may be said to be founded upon 
respect for other people i and in this, as in his attitude lo painting itself^ 
Gowing proceeds according to the absolute standards of value upon which 
the European classical tradition b based, it is of course rash to speak of 
contemporaries in the terms normally used only of figures from hbtory; 
yet equally it should be possible to judge them by a scale based upon the 
record of previous achievement. Mr. John has shown us that the grand 
style of heroic rhetoric and persona] myth can still be a powerful intoxicant ^ 
it may now be chat younger artbts will prove the validity of a quite opposite 
style—that of the plain statement of appearances. It is in this belief that a 
short book on British portrait pamters may perhaps be allowed lo end with 
an affectioiiate salvo for Lawrence Gowing. 
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ROMANTIC ARTISTS 


BY 

JOHN PIPER 


POETRY AND THE PICTURESQUE 

)MANTIC art deab with the particular. The particubnsattDn of 
Bewick about a bird^s wing^ of Turner about a waterfall or a hill 



^ m-town, or of Rossetti about Elizabeth Siddal, is the result of a vision 
that can sec in these things something significant beyond ordinary signifi¬ 
cance I something that for a moment seems to contain the whole world ; 
and, when the moment is past, carries over some comment on life or ex- 
[Kricnce besides the comment on appearances. 

Abiding also in the roraarttic painting of this country is the sense of 
drama in atmosphere, in the weather and the seasons. As a race wc have 
always been conscious of the soft atmosphere and the changeable climate 
of our sea-washed country, where the air is never quite free from mist, 
where the light of the sun is more often pale and pearly than it i$ fiery^ 
This atmosphere has sunk into our souls^ It has affected our art as it affects 
our life. But it has not resulted in congenital softness of vision. It has 
inspired the sharp-outlined visions of Blake as well as the vague adumbra¬ 
tions of Whistler's noctumea. 

In poetry, the kind of romantic vision that the painters have since de¬ 
veloped is inherent in Shakespeare and Milton. The foothold of classical 
art in Britain has si way a been uneasy ^ Even in the eighteenth century, 
when it seemed surest, romance by no means died. Even the most august 
Augustan, PopCi wrote : 


But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves^ 
Long-soundiog isleSi and intermingled graves^ 
Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dread repo$e : 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 
Shades cv'ry flower, and darkens ev'ry green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods 
And breathes a browmer horror on the woods. 
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And it was at Ehi^ very time that individual artists began to break the bounds 
of the conRnerd area of romance that was permitted them —began to question 
I he validity of the joint-stock romance in which they bad been dealing. The 
imposed classical form quickened the dormant romantic spirit. 

Nature until this time had been taken very much for granted as a back¬ 
ground to the central theme of the painter—the theme of religion or history: 
national or family history. But in the early eighteenth century the philosophy 
of nature was already in the air. Soon it was being aggrandised by the more 
adventurous spirits into something like a philosophy of life itself. 

By the end of the century Turner was beginning to believep w ith Words¬ 
worth p that paintingp like poetry; “is the image of man and nature,"" ihatit 
should expre^ "‘an overbalance of pleasure/" "the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings,^* and that it should ""illustrate the manner in which our 
feelings and ideas are associated in a state of excitement."* (Preface to the 
Lyrtcaf BalladiSi This w^aii the romantic victory. 

A portent during the battle w^os the publicatipn in 1756 of Burke"s essay 
on the Sublimr and Btaaiifutt an attempt to recognise absolute standards 
by which emotions and sentiments in the face of nature rnight be judged. 
In one w-ay Burke slowed up the developmeni^ by enlarging the classical 
bounds to contain the growing child of romance; keeping the classical 
proportions. He was a tool of the period, as were those architects who in¬ 
corporated Gothic halla or dravring-rooms in Palladian country mansions. 
But the Gothic Revival was not to be contained and pinned down by the 
classicists. The new influences in architecture, in painting and in poetry 
were too strong. 

Landscape gardens had their vistas complicated by clumps of trees that 
w'cre planted to break up the older formal avenues, and to screen newiy- 
built ruins—ruins w'hosc shape was classical enough^ but whose windows 
were foliated and w-hose turrets crocketed. Landscape artists growing up 
beside poets like Gray and Coivper w^ere conscious above all of the seasonal 
and the rustic ; of blue skies with flying clouds^ of thunder and drenching 
rain, and of distant trees glimpsed through closely arching trees* They 
were conscious, as Thomson had taught them to be in The SeasQns^ of 
sunlight and moonlight and the elements not as symbols, but as dramatic 
realities. 

While, rising slow^. 

Blank in the leaden-colour*d East, the Moon 
Wear3 a wan circle round her blunted honis. 

Seen through the turbid, fluctuating aift 
The stars obtuse emit a shivering ray ; 

Or frequent seem to shoot athwart the gloom. 

And long behind them trail the whitening blaze. 

Snatch'd in short eddies, plays the wither'd leaf; 

And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 
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Horace Walpole chrojiiclcd the romantic advance (he began to gothicisc 
his Siraivberry Hill villa in [750) and novelists as vi elJ as painters and poets 
imitated che alarmingp if stagy, apparitions irt hia haunted Castitof Olranio. 

Taste was widening^ if not deepening. Tourists towards the end of the 
century $et out in increasing numbers to discover the English country's!de^ 
to look at the EnglUh landscape with the new eye^ taking in thetr pockets 
flurke on the Sublime, and a new work by the Rev. WiUtam Gilpin on the 
Picturesque. They sorted the “correct” views from the “incorrect” ones, 
recording the right one3 in amateur line and wash. They noted the nswly- 
buitt ruins with approval, and the picturesque villas for discerning gentle¬ 
folk in landscaped parks. 

The Rev. William Gilpin era veiled through the countryside of England 
and Scotland on horseback, cataJcguing the picturesque views he saw^ in a 
series of Tours^ illustrated with aquatinra. (Hb activities were later satirised 
by William Combe and Rowiandson in the Tours of Dr. Syntax^ which 
became as popular as the Tours themselves.) 

In 1792 Gilpin published Three Essayi on Pfeturesque Beauty W'hkh 
helped to commercLaliae landscape romance and put elegant rules at the 
disposal of amateurs with water-colour boxes. Gilpin was a populariser, 
and his books were only a few' among the many treatises on lancbcape paint¬ 
ing, and recipe books for students, that began to pour from the presses. In 
1794, a w'ritcr vvith rather more conscience, Sir UvedaJe Price* published 
An Essay on the Picturesque^ which Sir Walter Scott said converted the 
age to his views. Its general argument was in favour of the self-sufEciency 
of natural beauty, urging less reliance on artihciality and formality in land¬ 
scape gardening as in painting. ^\ 4 ccording to the idea 1 have formed of it^” 
he wTote, “intricacy in landscape might be defined a$ that disposittan of 
objects which, by a partial and uncertain concealment, excites and nourishes 
curiosity/' He show'ed the rising interest in the close view of landscape 
details. The self-consdous youth of naturalUm is described in many of his 
passages, such as this one : ^'In these hollow lanes and bye roads all the 
leading features, and a thousand circumstances of detail, promote the 
natural intricacy of the ground ; the turns are sudden and unprepared ; the 
banks sometiiries broken and abrupt t sometimes smooth, and gently but 
not uniformly sloping; now wildly over-hung with thickets of trees and 
bushes; now loosely skirted with w'ood . . , The border of the road itself, 
shaped by the mere tread of passengers and animals, is a$ unconstrained as 
the footsteps that formed it: even the tracks of the wheels (for no circum¬ 
stance is indifferent) contribute to the picturesque effect of the whole.” 

This w'^as the theoretical view of romantic landscape current when 
Gifttn* Turner and Constable were young men of twenty. 
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SUBLIME LANDSCAPE 

R ichard WILSON thlny-lour when he wenl to Iiajy in 17+9. 

Cara\'j)ggio, ancestor of snbJinie painting, had been dead for well 
ikover a htindjxd years, Salvator Rosa for more than seventy, Claude 
for more than fifty. Marasco, painter of diabolical fantasies, died in the 
year that Wilson arrived in Rome. Italy, scorched by the heat of the Renais¬ 
sance, was conscious above all of its own disintegration but still achiex'cd 
greatness through the effort to be worthy of past standards. It tvas conscious 
of its ruins—palatial rums beside silting canals, gorgeous mins among 
rioting tree*, insecure ruins on craggy precipices. Richard Wilson, Welsh 
and taciturn (instead of going into raptures about the sublimitv of a giant 
Italian waterfall he shouted "Well done, water, by God!”), was deeply 
affected by his five Italian years. Later he painted W'ales in a Roman light'; 
he painted Harlech Castle dominating the Bay of Baiac, And in time he 
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showed English the salutary pleasures of exploring romantic hollows 

and folds in hills, damp valleys and distant exciting mountains screened by 
foreground trees. Wilson ai^used in this country a new pictorial sentiment 
that Thomas Gainsborough varied and enriched. Gainsborough in his early 
bndscapes (Comard Wood was begun when he was still at school) show ed a 
feeling for particular places and pieces of country; he looked for the character 
of a iands^pe in the Dutch itw^ner^ and commented on it as he would 
comment on the character of a head or a figure. This naturalism was poetical 
rather than romantic ; and it was a kind of poetical painting that did not 
satisfy him for long. Soon, in a long series of monochrome and charcoal 
drawings, he was laboriously moving trees, bridges, farmcarts and rustic 
figures hither and thither in his trial compositions until he found the 
position that seemed to suggest ''the Wonder of Divine Wisdom." He w^as 
picture-making ; producing pleasing effects—as one moves props about on. 
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a stage ot aa Capability BrowTi, at the same timc^ was moving takes and 
avenues and trees in gentternen'a parks. But it is Gainsborough's latest 
landscape work that shows genuine romantic feeling, tn Lambc^tpe tcish a 
Bridge the form perfectly embodies the feeling. This U no longer picture* 
making: it is vision and experience finding a particular outlet. Here k 
none of that gcnerahsation that led Richard Wilson to remark that Gains- 
borough'^s trees "looked like fried parsley/' Here distant mountains, muffled 
by mist, He away beyond a winding tree-cushioned valley. Bridge, cottages 
and towering rock in the foreground seem the natural corollaries. The 
sparkling light is a foretaste of Constable's later conquests. The tvhole is 
painted with a warmth, a ground-bass of feeling, which—revolutionary as 
it was at the time — is deeply fell and deeply human. 

Alexander Cozens, a poetJc^J painter rather than a true romantic, may 
well have influenced Gainsborough, Notes he scribbled on drawings (such 
as "Intermixture of sky with landscape . . /') and hk carefuj memoranda 
about scenes and coJoura show hk dissatisfaction with recipes and con- 
vrntiafuIitie^H And his "blott«que'^ drawing;^—with ink or wash boldly 
splashing in a composition—show him groping into the future of landscape 
art. Turner said that a certain landscape i^Ied Hannibal CrQsnng the Alps 
by Alexander Cozens^ son, John Robert Cozens, taught him more than any 
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Other landscape. Between them» father and aon produced a body of work 
that contained the germ of a great deal that waa to follow — the germ of the 
true romanticbm of Girtin and Turner^ the atmmphere of Coit&tablcT the 
careful topography and the tcxotral detail of Dayea, Grimm and Cotman. 

The aublime found pictorial cxpresaion in the paintings of Philip Jaiue$ 
de Louthcrbourg^ He specialised in theatrical [ancbcapeSp and worked for 
David Garrick at Drury L^ne on scenery. He painted pictures of ship- 
w^recksp storms and batdea, and he inventeci the EtdophiMikon^ This was a 
smalt stage in a theatre on which^ inatead of plays, were shown effects 
of light and movement in natural scenes : thunder and lightnings the changes 
of cloud formal the tumbling of waves and a shipwreck off the Dorset coast. 

Romance could be steered on to the stage, where it had obvious possi¬ 
bilities, but It waa too ambitious and complex a child to be entirely absorbed 
by the stage. Salvator Rosa's sublime rocks and mountains and hrs carefully 
arranged groups of banditti discussing plans of action in mossy dingles— 
the whole of an extreme artificiality screened by a thin natural ism — were 
all very w^ell. But England had her sublime landscapes, too. James Ward 
(brother-in-law of George Morland^ the animal painter) borrowed his 
sublimity mostly from Rubens, flavouring it with England and the theatre^ 
Tumbled rocks^ fighting bulls and prone, gnarled trees were among his 
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subjects. At the same time the early tvmter-culour painters were hard at 
ihcir Anglicisifig and taming process. Heame, Rooker, Mahon (one of 
rurner's nmtere) and Francis Towne (allp like dc [.poutherbourg^ bom in 
the forties of the eighteenth century) tamed and formalised the sublime in 
their topagraphical drawings. Their careful delineation of the main shapes^ 
their flat W'ashes of colour and their feeling far a place w^e respond to to-dav 
even more readily than their contemporaries did. They, too, prepared the 
way for the final achievement of English w^ater-coloiir painting. 

Thomas Girtin and |. M. W, Turner were bom in the saine year«-i775. 
They, Like Wardiworth, saw' that man's rebtionship with nature could be¬ 
come an all-absorbing activity of the spirit. They saw' ihe need for a religion 
of nature that would supersede the image-worship of earlier romantidsm. 
[f Gjriin had lived he might have gone as far as Turner in reatising such a 
religion, but he died when he was twenty-seven. In 1795 they were boih 
working for Dr. Thomas Monro, amateur artisc and mentor of the young, 
at usks such as copying drawings by J, R. Cozens, An important water- 
colour of Girtin's, The White Howre, CAe/iea, dates from tSoo. It shows a 
view acro^ the river at twilight with all the ohjecta (churches, boats, 
windmill) in a low tone--except one. A white house to the left centre of the 
further river bank gleams in the twilight and throws a reflection on the 
w'ater- The atmosphere, the lime of dayp has created the whole mood of 
the picture ; and with the mood, the form. W. H. Pyne, an artist writing in 
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1824, recorded another example of thefie new landscape ideas of Girtin t 
"He sketched a picturesque part of an ancient town—he drew the outtme 
at broad day^ and had purposed to colour the scene as it then appeared ; 
but in passing near the spot^ at the going down of the sun, and perceiving 
the buildings under the influence of tivilight had assumed so unexpected a 
mass of shadoWp on the fading tight of the sky, and that the reflections in 
the water, stil! increased the vastness of the mass; moreover that the arches 
of a bridge opposed their distinct formSp dark also, to a bright gleam on the 
horizon; he was so possessed with the solemn grandeur of the composition^ 
which had gained so much in sentiment by the change of light, that he 
determined to make an attempt at imitation, and by ardent application, 
accomplished the object* This piece was wrought with bold and masterly 
execution^ and led to that daring style of effect tvhich he subsequently 
practised with so much success in certain of his w^orks.’’" 

Till then, sentiment had only been an ingredient of painting. Pictures 
had been flavoured by a general sentiment—a Claude-like contemplation 
or a Salvator-Rosa-like melodrama—but it had never occurred to anyone to 
make an effect of weather or season carry the w hole weight. Arrangement of 
objects had been the preoccupation of Wilson and Gainsbomugh^—a fitting 
disposition of objects to create a mood. Selection was the scheme of the best 
of the topographical draughtsmen. Gilpin and the other w^iiters on the 
Picturesque schematised and conventionalised principles of selection* But 
Girtin and Turner set out to discover a pictorial shape for the urge that 
had possessed Wordsworth: the urge to make a particular effect of sun or 
rain, calm or storm, light or shadow^ gloom or gaiety, stand as symbol for 
something universal. They w^anted to make landscape a means of reporting 
and recording, not places and things, but life. 


LANDSCAPE TRANSFIGURED 

T urner probably never said, a* he is supposed to have said, "If 
Girtin had lived, [ should have starved"' : it Ls out of character* But 
if Girtin had lived he might have showt) something like the same 
powers of free development- They were both bom on the romantic slope 
and there was room for more than one genius who might move English 
landscape painting from its eighteenth-century resting place. For an Eng¬ 
lishman the task was enormous ; the English habit in painting siylea was 
to be fifty Or a hundred years behind the innovators. An English ionovaror 
was necessary. 

Scurrilous biographers have so confused the issue that It is easy to forget 
that from the first Turner took his task w xth a heav^ seriousness. recollect 
Turner.” w rote Ann Dart to Ruskio in ( 860, "as a plain uninteresting yourh 
both in manners and appearance, he was very careless and slovenly in his 
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VarutiDn on a tppa^phic«l drawing by Chxrica Core, 1777 

dr«&s, not partkuLar what was the colour of his cc^t or clothes^ and was 
anything but a nice looking young man. In the year iSoo he was a fortnight 
at my uncle’s, with whom 1 was then vbiting ... He would talk of nothing 
but his drawings, and of the places to which he would go for sketching. He 
seemed an uneducated youth, desirous of nothing but improvement in his 
art. He was very difficult to understand, he would talk so little . . . He was 
sedate and steady, he did not in the evenings go out except with our family, 
and mostly we staid at home, and Xurner would sit quietly apparently 

thinking, not occupied in drawing or reading. He was not at all polite _ " 

Turner's plan, as it developed, was to become more proheJent than any- 
ooe else alj^-e at any manner of painting he thought important. Before he was 
twenty he was a highly efficient topographical draughtsman. He entered 
successfully into competition writh the popular academic painters oh the 
day. He then set about mastering and surpassing the sublime effects of 
Claude. By the time he had painted the Sun ihfough Vapour, at the 

age of thirty-two, critics were beginning to agree that he had done it. By 
the time he was forty and had painted Crossmg the Brook he had begun to 
break the bounds. Xow chat Turner’s art and its influences can be seen as 
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a whole wc should put his fim brt^ng of the bounds bter ; but t' 
temporary effect of Cramng fAe Brook was that the most inteUigent cricic 
of the time, Haztittp wroie in the Examiner in 1816! musician, if asked 
to play a tune* will select that w'hich is the most difHculi and least LntelligibEe. 
Shakespeare took the greatest delight in hia "conceits/ and some artists 
among ourselves have carried the same principle to a singular esccess * * * 
We here allude particularly to Turner, the ablest landscape-painter now 
living, whose pictures are however too much abstractions of aerial perspec¬ 
tive > and representations not properly of the objects of nature as of the 
medium through w hich they are seen . . . They are pictures of the elements 
of air^ earth and water. The artist delights to go hack to the first chaos of 
the world . . , All is without form and void. Some one said of his landscapes 
that they were pictures of noth'ng^ und Pery tike.** 

Turner was moved by what Santayana called '"the Weather in our 
Souls/* He could see the universe in a rainstorm ; all life in an effect of sun 
slanting through clouds. He painted bght — veiled light* or miaty light, or 
full light or blinding light. To a public used to looking at solid, if ruinous 
castles on hill-tops, well described by means of lines and w'ashes, it was 
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natural that Turner's visions should seem like "pictures of nothing" rather 
than—what theynioinc nearly resemble — pictures of everything* Turner began 
cpncentrating on effects of light first in water-colour: water-colour that 
uses transparent washes to screen the whitencaa of paper. He did not at 
first break up his forms : the rocks over which his waterfalls rumbled were 
solid enough. But he began to substitute colour for perspecUvep gradation 
for sharpness. He never let his imagination run away with him, but based 
it on certain practice. \^^en he was between forty and fifty he was doing 
water-colours that are described by another critic of the day (Robert Hunt 
—a good critic^ in spite of his offensivenesg about BIske) as being painted 
with "very little else besides yellowy grey and blue. Connected, blended 
and sometimes delicately contrasted aa these colours are . * . bis effects are 
exquisitely tender, but not without sufficient force, from a certain magic 
arrangement, a graphic secret of his own ; or rather from a correct and 
highly wrought sensibility," 

He was over fifty when he painted Ulyjses deriding F<dyphrmus and other 
oils in which he exploited the strange and daring conquests of light and 
colour of his w^atcr-colours. He lived for another twenty years, and from 
this last period dates his most important work. It became more and more 
subjective ; more a matter of translating visions, less a matter of transcribing 
facts. 'The right of being obscure is not one to he lightly claimed : it cao 
only be founded on long effort to be intelligible/* as Roskin very sensibly 
said- But it is not necessaiy to follow Ruakin in a belief that the lateM works 
of Turner are^ in a sense+ a$ as the earlier ones : that by selection 

of colour and dimming of form Turner arrived at greater natural truth. 
That he arrived at greater intensity, that he interpreted hi» inner visions 
far more truly—there is no doubt of thcae things. Rain^ Steam and Speedy 
fntenoT at Peiwurth and many other late paintings are not "^naturalism"—- 
if any meaning at all is to be left to that word as it applies to painting. But 
other honourable things they are: visionary, intense and prophetic* 

But Rudkin in w^hat he said of the late works was exaggerating an im¬ 
portant truth : that Turner never became a totally "abstract"' painter* His 
pictures were never of "nothing*^' The richness of nature was always at 
his hack, and bis vision was always derived from reality, even when he 
tvas most a visionary^ 

Turner's later work was certainly prophetic. Unlike Blake's it was not 
compleie and rounded off in itself, not self-contained. It was capable of 
expansion. The French Impr^ionists later privately and publicly acknow ¬ 
ledged a debt to him. And meanwhile another English painter's genius 
was acknowledged in France. 

When Constable*s paintings were first exhibited in France, at the Louvre 
in 1824^ they caused more stir than they had caused in England. Young 
artists goggled at them excitedly* Delacroix repainted the background of one 
of his pictures after seeing them. Constable was a year younger than Turner, 
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and died twenty-four yctiB before him, "There is room in this country for 
a natural painter/* he said. From the time of hta youthful wanderings in 
East Anglian fields hi$ passion for nature and his passion for painting con¬ 
centrated and united into a singleness of purpose that no other contemporar)' 
except Turner—and few other English artists of any time — experienced. 
His painting was an attempt to r^tve the conflict between these two 
passions. The problem presented itself every time he painted a picture. He 
had only to go dpvhm to £a$t Bergholt and say to himself " How beautifu I 
the trees arc. Art is hopeless : it can never compete with nature,^' then to 
begin painting, and say "How gtorious Claude was^ Painting is with n 
another word for feeling." and so on. He started a picture gaily and 
proceeded the conflict became more and more acute^ In a delightful leti 
recorded by the painter-biographer Leslie he says, have got my large 
"Waterloo" beautifully strained on a new frame .. . It gives me much 
pleasure in the present occupation i but bow long that will last 1 know' not. 
Archdeacon Fisher used to compare himself in some situations to a Job$ter 
in a boiler, ver>' comfortable at first, but as the water became hotter and 
hotter grievously perplexed at the bottom."’ 

He was parochial, and made a virtue of it. He was never at ease when 
he went far afield^ even if it w'as only as far as Derbyshire or Dorset^ which 
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was as far from home as he ever did go^ But it w'as not sentiment that kept 
driving him back to East Anglian meadow# by East Bergholt and Dedham. 
It w^s hi# need to relive again and again the vital experiences he had there. 
He loved nature and he loved art, and all hia life he waited a tightrope 
above that artiat# abyss where the two get confused and merge into natursl* 
ism and triviality. He wanted his pictures, he said, to have the dew and 
sparkle of trees and bushes and grass in the real, light-drenched world. 
“What IS painting," he also wrote, "but an imitative art ? An art that is to 
rtaJistt not i(tfeign" (“To that continual prayer of Cezanne's.) 

"I constantly observe that every man ivho will not submit to long toil in 
the imitation of nature, flies off, becomes a phantom, and produces dream# 
of nonsense and abortions. He thinks to screen himself under a 'fine im- 
agirtation ivhich is generally, and almost alwavs m young men, the scape¬ 
goat of folly and idleness." Yet “imitation of nature" was a thing be never 
practised. Hi# landscape# are always seen through the screen of the imagina¬ 
tion. He explores every passage of light between trees, in the air a# well as 
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on the ground. Ground and sky become lively and full of meaning fur one 
another in his paintings, trees plait their leaves into cages against space, 
their branches carve space itself into rich shapes. In Weymoafh Biiy low 
cliffs, clouds, shadows, breakers, beach of sand and stones-^-al! take part 
in a flowing design that is yet calm and fixed because the flow is thr&ugh it: 

Constable, like Gilbert White of Selborne, had a genius for flxing on a 
normal bit of nature and transfiguring it so that it could represent all 
nature. He says himself' "The mind that produced 'The Natural History 
of Selborne' U such a one as ] have always envied. The single page of the 
life of Mr. TATiite leaves a more lasting impression on my mind than all 
that has been written of Charles V. or any other renowned hero. It shows 
what a real love of nature will do. Surely the serene and blameless life of 
Mr, White, so exempt from the folly and quackery of the world, must have 
fitted him for the pure and intimate view he took of nature. . . . This book 
is an addition to my estate.” 

Constable never tost his passion for nature or his single-mindedness, in 
spite of half a life in London and many pictures painted there, in spite of 
all the business of a husband, a father, a salesman of his owm pictures and 
a Royal Academician. He worked so lovingly and tenaciously, so truly 
according to his passions, that he made the contrasted sparkle and gloom of 
nature in a small part of one county stand as a symbol for the sparkle and 
gloom of the w'orld and of eternity. 

David Cox during his long life was modestly prosperous. He was bom 
near Birmingham, and worked in his youth as a scene painter; and scene¬ 
painting affected him fora long period. He worked at first in a flat patterned 
and dramatic (though never theatrical) way, producing fine effects of light 
and season in a careful topographical style. His Treatiit on Landteapt 
Painting and Effect in tcater^colouri shows him at his early best. His 

work is never in the least aho^y : it is often nearer being clumsy. He worked 
for a time with the showy painter W. J. Muller, from whom he gained 
experience and eEciency. His later work is seldom graceful (though paint¬ 
ings like Rhy! Sands have an almost French grace). Sometimes it is shape¬ 
less. But always it has an airy, weather-beaten, rain-washed vitality. 

The public tastes are reflected in much of the painting of the day—the 
still growing passions for travel at home and abroad, for old churches and 
old castles, for rustic cottages and sylvan dingles. The Gothic Revival had 
taken root. By iSoo antiquarian itineraries, books of architectural detail, 
careful delineations of cathedrals and parish churches—the earlier ones 
were in aquatint, or engraved on wood, later they were engraved on copper 
or steel, and later stUl reproduced by lithography—flooded the market. 
Little of such an influence is to he seen in Constable ; little, except in his 
early work, in Turner. But the period feeling is to be seen In De Wint's 
water-colours of rustic cottages, in hia views of Lincoln and elsewhere; 
and it is to be seen in the work of sensitive provincial painters like William 
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Turner of Oilurd who had the caniemporary passion for ivy-loaded castles 
and tangled woodlandsi John Sell Cotman wa^ the greatest of the later 
topographical and archaeological artists. He w as a true romantic w ho found 
an outlet in anti qua riankm. In his youth he was influenced by Girtin, who 
was seven years his seniorp and a formed artist doing original work by the 
time Cotman was eighteen. It is quite likely that they w^ere in Wales to¬ 
gether in iSoOj and Cotman must certainly have seen Girtin at work. He 
was little known outside his native Norwich till after his death. He suffered 
from periods of acute depression, and tried during his life many variations 
on his style of work in order to entice an indifferent public — he did figure 
compositions in bright colours, classical scenes with dramatic skies, and so 
on I but even w'hen his style is least charactertgtic his personajity is discern¬ 
ible, He was from early youth sensitive to the Gothic Revival influence, 
and he was much obsessed with old churches and ruins. V^Tien he was 
twenty-two he found a patron, Dawson Turner^ banker archaeologist of 
Great Yarmouth, w^ho commissioned him lo illustrate antiquarian btwks 
he was engaged in compiling. Cotman set out to etch "all the ornamented 
antiquities in Norfolk” in i8ii. Most country churches were then at an 
extreme of picturesque beauty^ Ready to drop like over-ripe fruit, they were 
in an exquisite state of decay. In almost every village church a derelict 
wicket gave on to a porch strewm with straw, and a creaking door led into 
a nave full of worn grey box pews. Clear glass windows let in the sunlight 
that streamed over the faded umbers, ochres and greys of the w'alls, furni¬ 
ture and floor* and the whole scene was enriched by splaahes of brilliant 
colour provided by tattered cushions and hangings. Cotman saw' that this 
was the perfect pictoria! setting for precise medieval mouldings, just as he 
had already seen the tangled trees at Castle Howard as the perfect setting 
for the precision of a classical um on a pedestal, or a sarcophagus in a park. 
He was by this time a master in his own way of line and wash — his famous 
series of water-colours done on the Greta were behind him* He wrote to 
Dawson Turner in August, iSii : '*Lyiin . . . will be my route : Castle 
Rising and Casde Acre my chief objects^ But should I hear of anything 
either to the lee or the windward of me, I shall crowed all sail. Happy 
shall I be should I make a prize,” He made fnany prizeSn The water-colours 
and monochixunes that he did, and the etchings that followed them, were 
the precursors of Victorian and later topographical drawings and still act 
as a strong influence on guide-book illustrators and architectural draughts¬ 
men. Later on, he visited Normandy twice, with and without the Daw'son 
Turner family, and collected material for two further volumes of archi¬ 
tectural etchings. He had too little success and encouragement ever to 
become a grand-scale painter ^ he was continually making notes for paint¬ 
ings that were never executed. But his landscapes, his sea-piecea, his archi¬ 
tectural drawings and his figure compositions show the grandeur of his 
spirit, besides suggesting now and again the misery of his frustration. 
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VISION AND IMAGINATION 

T homas be wick uaa bom in 1753—five vears before BlakOt 
twenty-two yeart before GSrtjn and Turner. He bom and 
brought up m the countryside of Northumberland. His life was spent 
in transfiguring details of nature in exquisite wood engravings. His works 
seldom (Mver an area bigger than five or six square inches. But his ingenuity 
and his industry, extraordinary enough, were far less remarkable than his 
clear, natural vision. Ruskin very properly referred to his ‘'especially in¬ 
tellectual manner of work, as opposed to modem scribbling and hatching.*’ 
He looked at tree-boles, rocks in clear streams, a sparrow on a spray of 
leaves or an old horse in a paddock with such interest and intensity that 
any but the clearest and most expressive method of registering'them 
would have dissatisfied him. His sight was not second sight like Blake's; 
he did not sec vividly a whole world of form and emotion underlying the 
world of natural appearances ; he did not project into natural scenes a mass 
of poetic and religious experiences that found a solution and a release, like 
Samuel Palmer—he registered what he saw with precision. But he' had 
that rarest of qualities — normal, unhampered, unclouded vision. Poetic he 
was — for the 'normal' man is poetic—and the nature of His poetry is 
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disclosed by the engravings themselves ^nd by many pa^ges in bin Qsvn 
such as this one describing his birthplace by the Tyne : 

"To the westward, adjoining the house, lay the eommdn or fell» which 
extended some miles in length, and w^as of various breadths. It was mostly 
fine, green sward or pasturagCi broken or divided, indeed, with clumps of 
‘blossomed whins/ foxglove, fem, and some junipers, and with heather in 
profusion, sufficient to scent rbe w'hole air* Near the burns, which guttered 
its sides, were to be seen the remains of old oaks, hollowed out by Time, 
with alders, w iltoivs and birch, which w ere often to be met with in the same 
state ; and these seemed to me to point out the length of time that these 
domains had belonged to no one.” 

He noticed many things thai absorbed later Rnglisb visionaries ; "the 
sprouting herbage that covered the ground,^ the dangling woodbine and 
rosies, and the grasses pow'dered or spangled with pearly drops of dew, the 
continued succession of plants and wild flowers . . . the yellow harvest of 
the fields, and the produce of the Orchards, the varying foliage of the fading 
woods, with their falling leaves, and the assembling in flocks of the small 
birds”—he obserx^ed them with a particular eye unusual at the time, and 
more characteristic of later painters and poets from, Palmer to Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. 

Bewick, in his "spontaneous overflow' of powerful feelings/' could sec 
all human experience in a bird's nest. An artist like Henry' Fuseli needed an 
elaborate paraphernalia of properties [O interpret his romantic visions* 
Fuseli was bom in Switzerland, but he came to Hngland when he w'as 
thirty-eight; though he had been here before, and had perfected his English 
by listening to Gamck from the front row of the pit The English took 
kindly enough to his ideas to make him keeper of the Royal Academy in 
1801. He is a representative artist of the early Gothic Revival, and his 
pictures are animated by a nostalgia for the past, an "idealisation of the 
distant, hoth of time and place*'and a hankering after the strange and the 
terrible. His most famous picture w-a^ Thf XigAtmare —an apparition of a 
terrible horn's head—and he was fond of painting scenesJn madhouses 
and scenes in Hell. In his drawing of Perseus and the Minotaur the artist 
demands that the onlookeris imagination shall soar aw'ay up the staircaae 
beyond the pendulous figure, into the "leirible zone.” Horace Walpole 
called him "horribly mad.” Blake defended him, and be championed Blake. 
He pmpered in a world of fashion rhat enjoyed reading Mrs. Radcliffe^s 
Mysteries 0/ Ud&lphamd the Gothic fantasies of "Monk Lew is" in the rural 
residences and pavilions of architects such Wyait. Benjamin Robert 
Haydon*s description of a vbit to Fuscli*s studio throws light on the be¬ 
haviour pf coutemporarj” '*romantics/' 

"I followed the maid into a gallery or showroom,” (Haydon says) 
'^enough to frighten anybody at twilight. Galvanized dcvil^—maJicious 
witches brewing their incantations—Satan bridging Chaos, and springing 
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upwards like a pyramid of fire— Lady Macbeth — Paolo and Francesca — 
balstaff and Mrs. Quickly — humour, pathos, terror, blood and murder, met 
one at every iMk ! 1 expected the floor to give way — I fancied Fuseli him¬ 
self to be a giant I heard his footsteps and saw' a little bony hand slide 
round the edge of the door, followed by a little white-headed, lion-faced 
man in an old flannel dressing-gown tied round his waist with a piece of 
rope and upon bis head the bottom of Mrs, Fuseli's work-basket. .. . Weak 
minds he destroyed. They mistook his wh for reason, his indelicacy for 
breeding, his swearing for manliness, and his infidelity for strength of mind," 

Fuseli was once heard muttering aloud about some angels that he was 
drawing : "They sk^l rise without wings." But he was not William Blake. 
His incantations were stage directions, and his angels would not riae without 
wings, Blake's incantations were rules of life. 

Blake nevp obeyed rttlw made by anyone else. He broke ordinary rules 
all his life, with profit to hts art. He w'as rare simply in his capacity to live 
fully. In its general cast his art was very much of the period, related to that 
of Fuseli, Flaxman, Barry, and Romney, in Romney's less public moods. 
Blake picked up the rags and tags of the Gothic Revival and the Italian 
Decadence and without fluency, but with Infinite patience transfigured them 
into works that were vital and necessary. His few small woodcuts for the 
school text of Philip’s Imitation of Virgil’s first Edogut burst with life. His 
hand -coloured prints that illustrate his own poems are tender and exuberant, 
No word-desenption of Blake’s art is adequate ; no approach to it reasonable 
but the approach of acceptance. His own marginalia, letters, poems and 
epigrams are the best footnotes to his pictures- For instance, these : 

"In a work of Art it is not Fine Tints that arc required, but Fine Forms; 
fine Tints without, art nothing. Fine Tints without Fine Forms are always 
Subterfuge of the Blockhead." 

' Englishmen have been so used to Journeymen's undecided bungling 
that they cannot bear the firmness of a Master’s Touch,” 

No man of Sense can rhtnk that an Imitation of the Objects of Nature 
is the Art of Painting, or that such Imitation, which anyone mav easily 
perform, is worthy of Notice, much less that such an Art should' be the 
Glory It Pride of a Nation." 

[”\Vho begins with severity in judging of another, ends commonlv with 
falsehood."—(Lavaicr)] 

"False J Severity of judgment is a great virtue."—(Blake) 

"- Such artists as Reynolds arc at all times Hired by the Satans 

for the Depression of .Art — A Pretence of .Art, to destroy Art,” 

"The difference between a bad Anist & a Good One h ; the Bad Artist 
Seei^ to copy a Great deal. The Good one Really does Copy a Great deal.” 

[ He was a great generalizer ... but this disposition to abstractions, to 
generalizing and classification, is the great glory of the human mind. . 
—(Reynolds)] 




Wood for I'boTntoii'i VirpI 


**To Generalize is to be an Idiot, To Particularize is the Alone Dis¬ 
tinction of Merit. GeneraJ Knowledges are those Knowledges ihiAt Idiots 
possess. ’"— { Blake) 

AJI these, and the last especially^ show Blake as the true romande. The 
Classical Theory j$ based on an abstract idea of perfectidii^ the romantic 
on a subjective use of particular details and moods of nature. This was the 
chief ground for Blake's hatred of Reynolds—and of Rubens and Correggio, 
artists he never tired of condemniiig as blotters and bunglers. The sub¬ 
jective artist who does not pardcularise and define makes no progress but 
loses himself in a miasma, and becorncs a sham romantic. BJake, alw^ays 
intent on definidon, in no sense a sham, and a madman only to fools, was 
a dangerous enemy of academies, schools and ofhcials. And still is so. 

The Blake pastoral w^oodcuts were small and few^ but their effect large 
and multiform. They were cut down and manhandled before they were 
printed, but a few artists w^ho saw them recognised their importance. 
Samuel Palmer described them as "visions of li^e deJJs, and nooks, and 
corners of Paradbe; modeb of the exquisitest pitch of intense poetry* 
[ thought of their light and shade, and looking on them found no word to 
describe it. Intense depth, solemnityt and vivid brilliancy only coldly and 
partially describe them. There is in all such a mi$ty and dreamy glimmer 
as penetrates and kindle:^ the inmost aoul and gives complete and un¬ 
reserved delight, unlike the gaudy daylight of this world."* 

The young and successful, half business-man artist, John Lirtnelh who 
made possible Blake's Dante dntvings, introduced him not only to his own 
master^ Varley, hut to young admirers* Among these were Samuel Palmer 
and Edward Calvert. Samuel Palmer was ruminative and incomplete, and 
for a short time he, George Richmond and Edivard Calvert w^ere absorbed 
by the example of the great man, doing drawings in a Blake manner. But 
in i8z6, tw'o years after his first meeting with Blake, Palmer w^ent to Shore- 
ham in Kent, to translate visions of his ow^n into de^igris. He was there with 
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Calvert, FrederickTatham (sculptor, miniature painter and friend of Blake), 
Francis Oliver Finch, painter, and others—a band that called themselves 
“The Andenta.“ Their watchwords were "Poetry and Sentiment." They 
spent summer nights in the open air, watching the Northern glimmer and 
the approaching dawn. They sang at night in hollow clefts and deserted 
chalk-pits, and aaed a tragedy in a deep lane that was the scene of a past 
murder. They visited hopfields, distant villages, churches and primitive 
cottages, always travelling on foot, and they went out to meet approaching 
thunder-storms, to watch the gathering sky, to enjoy the lightning and to 
feel the beat of hcav^ rain. Palmer was continually sketching out of doors, 
A favourite pbee was LuIIingstone Park, between Shoreham and Eynsford, 
w hich had (and yet has) groves and glades of very old trees with enormous 
botes. Drawings that he made of these trees are* ilie result (as he siid) of 
"looking hard, long and continually at real landscape," and he speaks of 
"the grasp and grapple of the roots, the muscular belly and shoulders, the 
twisted sinews," Other drawings and paintings, done during the seven 
years at ,Shoreham, are of ruined bams with roofs richly dotted with de¬ 
caying-thatch and moss, landscapes with com-stooks, elms, falling stars, 
moons, church spires and sheep and "mild reposing breadths of lawn and 
hill, shadowy glades and meadows . . . sprinkled and showered with a 
thousand pretty eyes, and buds, and spires, and blossoms gemmM with 
dew, and dad in living ^recn. Nor must be forgotten the motley clouding, 
the fine meshes, the aerial tissues, that dapple the skies of spring ; nor the 
rolling volumes and piled mounuitiiS of light; nor the purple sunset 
blazon'd with gold and the translucent amber." (Letter to Linnell.) 

The water-colour in the Victoria and .Albert .Museum called In a Shore- 
ham Garden is representative of his half-visionary pruduetions of this period. 
An apple tree trunk bursts from the ground beside a leaf-fringed path, and 
from its upper branches descend clouds and showers of pink and white 
blossom. Distant trees sparkle with subsidiary lights. The edge of a bam 
gable closes the scene on the right, and along the path, beyond the drooping 
apple tree, walks a lady with a proud and half-medieval air ; an ennobling 
of the scene common in Palmer's work, an enriching of the actual present 
by a reference to the past. It is easy to see what Palmer meant by his sly 
reference to himself as a "pure, quaint, crinkle-crankle Goth." Against the 
machinations of the early nineteenth century, Palmer pitted his visions of 
England "where shepherds piped upon their pipes, and the clouds dropped 
fatness," (His son’s paraphrase.) 

In the version of The Bright Cloud, ^ monochrome drawing, in the 
Tate Gallery, a shepherdess doe* in fatrt pipe upon a pipe to a shepherd. 
They and their sheep, with light-mottled fleeces, repose on a mild breadth 
of hill that slopes to a deep lane, shaded by heavy leaf-laden trees. An 
enormous white cumulus cloud swells over all. Kent, with the distant Weald 
on the right and the North Downs shoulder on the left, is sugg«ted. It is 
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a Kentish landbcapc into which have been projected many of Palmer*^ 
passions, "The past for poeis^ the present for said Palmer in later 

years ; and in his Shoreham [andscapes his consciousness of the past is never 
absent. Ceres and Pomona, Chaucer's pilgrims on the North Downs way 
to Canterbury, Milton's ^'branching elm, star-proof," were urgent realities 
to him, "Throughout his life,^" says his son, "he rev el Jed in richness and 
abundant fruitfulneas. ^ ^ He was attracted by such a sentiment as that 
conveyed by the concluding verses of the sixty-fifth Psalm. Therefore when 
he encountered in nature any instance of prodigal profusion^ whether of 
foliage^ blossom or fruit, his delight took his imagination by the hand and 
led it far aw^ay from beaten tracks*" Mysterious shadows shortening before 
a rising full moon, the cut edge of standing com* fruit trees lolling to the 
ground under their w^eight of fruit; these were the realities that gave sub¬ 
stance to his visions. "And the little hills rqotce on every' side. The pastures 
are clothed with docks; the valleys also are covered over with com: they 
shout for joy, they also sing." 
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Compared with Samuel Palmer+ Edward Calvert in the early 

Shoreham <h\ 9 , a fully-rounded, worldly young man. He was about twenty- 
four, and married. He had been in the Navy^ had laken part in the Bom¬ 
bardment of .Algiers, and had crui$ed in the Aegean, He had Icdp and had 
enjoyed( a life of adventure but became obaesaed more and more with 
primitivism and rustic visions, and at twenty-one he left the Navy to become 
an artist. Hia meeting with Blake and the Blake w^oodcuts set bis course. 
His wood engraving called The Cider Fearf, done before he met Blake, 
shows how ripe he w^as for the meeting. He began to engrave expressively 
and design dramatically. But the bursting fuB-fruUed romance that filled 
both him and Palmer ai Shoreham worked on the two with the years in' 
very different ways. Palmer's landscapes became over-ripe ^ time w ent on; 
at once more elaborate^ shrunken and frenzied. There is beauty in them —■ 
the beauty of pines against streaky sunsets — but it is an echoed beautJ^ 
Calvert fought the advances of life and the Industrial Revolution by resort¬ 
ing to a primitive neo-Classicism. Later on he visited Greece. His art is 
reflected in fragments of his writings such as this: *'How' gratefuJ to see 
some storm-tossed bark that has reached her little harbour of refuge at 
last,^—masts that have long left their native forests, again associated with 
vegetation, as the hulk lies under sheltering ledges, tree-crowded. Cordage 
and spars and sailcloth are locked in peace with shapes of leafage of oak 
and bosses of ivy^ on bole or crag. How sw'cet to see wagons, still destined 
for long journeys, in rest, and to watch slow preparations under sheltering 
thatch and woodwork. Wheels that have made many revolutions in wilder¬ 
ness and desert, now motionless and half-buried in dry shavings of the 
joiner's shed^ or straw from the harvest threshing floor.'" 


MATERIALISM AND ESCAPE 

A VICTORiAN authoress. Mrs, Run die Charles, jotted these notes 
doivn in her diary: '"Next morning (July 25, 1848), Mr. Tennyson 
- came again; he talked about lower organisms feeling kss pain than 
higher, but would not fish : could not comprehend the feelings of animaJs 
with ganglia, little scattered knots of nerves and no brain ; spoke of wonder¬ 
ful variet)* of forma of life, inatinct of plants, etc., told the story of a Brah¬ 
min destroying a microscope because it showed him animals killing each 
other in a drop of water ; 'significant, as jf we could destroy facts by re¬ 
fusing to see them/'" Tennyson, like so many of the greater early Victorians, 
was in that famous Slate of ** honest doubt"*—ready to adihit any fact however 
unpleasant, ready to be alarmed, convinced, horrified or charmed by all 
the new idras and new discoveries; longing to recognise any signposts 
that might sdt! be vbible irt the mists of scientific and industrial disquiet; 
searching for a sense of proportion through microscopes and telescopes ; 


and inclJned to be superior about a Brahmui who saw that a microscope 
was more likely to destroy one's sense of proportion than create it. 

English art had never been livelier than it was at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, hut before fifty years had gone by a serious blight had 
settled Upon it. Jt withered the viiafseven of the good painters — of all except 
those who had their roots firmly in the eighteenth century p such as Turner. 
In fift>' years Engipd managed to fritter away all her artists' great conquests 
in romantic painting — all the fruits of the conquests of London and Easi 
Anglia, alJ the freeing of the Ianda^^pe-painler's country from the dommeer- 
ing hand of history painting and figure painting. Certainly Turner’s batteries 
went pounding on iilj 1S51, while Pruut and CattermoJc and J* D. Harding 
and other topographical, romantic artists were carefully recording the 
decaying gtonew^ork in streets and churches and all the time making charm¬ 
ing symbols of the decay of English art. But by 1841 one lady was writing 
sharply to another, “When I said romantic I meant damp.'* ' 

Why did it settle every'where, this blight ? Smugness and the birth of 
the business instinct caused it. xAn artist of sensibility bom round about 
1800 had little chance of keeping his gifts whole in the face of the new 
materialism : a materialism that had young, vital, revolutionary' sceal and 
powxr. tor an artist in England at this lime there was only one alternative 
to misery and neglect — fame. And fame meant keeping up appearances, 
and that — with a possibly creative in-between stage—meant smooth paint 
and a good story. For the landed gentry^ were handing over their respon¬ 
sibilities to the new rich manufacturers who wanted large presentable works^ 
decently traditional, to impresa their friends ; and this patronage crystallised 
into the super-romance of the Great Exhibition. 

English art could not be disinfected and separated from English life at 
that dme with any more success than usual The artist, if he looked beyond 
his own art. could see no long-term security ; he could sec very little but 
present social troubles, and pending social reforms. In 182S, four years 
before the passing of the Reform Bill, Samuel Palmer was writing : “Poli¬ 
tics we dabble in : Mr. L(innelL), though of no party, magnifies the peasants; 
Ip also, as you know^ of no party, as 1 love our fine British peasantry, think 
best of the old high tories. because I find they gave most liberty to the poor, 
and were not morose, sullen and bloodthirsty like ihe Whigs, liberty jacks 
and dissenters. . . On Theology, and church government, we keep up a 
perpetual running fight t I am for high church and the less of State esc- 
pediency pd money mix'd up with it the better.” And soon after the 
Reform Bill was pa^^d he writes (in a pamphlet) : ‘Tt is true wx vastly, 
and beyond comparison ouinumber the enemy : but then wx arc men of 
peace ; and they are beasts of prey. We are strongest by day : they ravine 
in the night i for their optics are adapted to darkness. And it is now a very' 
dark night for Europe. . . Christian^ w ho ha ve a religion to be bisaphemed : 
now Ls the time for your last struggle 1" 


Some artists — most of them less honest, all of them less naturally gifted 
than Samuel PaJmer—-managed to adapt themselves to the changing tra¬ 
dition with a certain equanimit>^ And a few of course w ere above the battle. 
Cotmanp after a life of struggle and neglectp noticed little but the uotvonted 
security of hla new teaching post at King’s College. Turner's course was 
settled, and he never dabbled in politics^ or thought about them. But there 
was a new race of artists who took their shape and colour from the new' 
world. All of I hem w'ere young or early middte-aged men at the date of the 
passing of the Reform Bill. C, R. Leslie, Constable's biographer^ dabbled 
in many things besides painting and biography — for instance he wasted 
lime looking for analogies between music and the drawn line. The Irishman^ 
William Mulready^ and the Scot^ David Wiikiep were painters of sensibility 
w^ho, by lending to answer demands made by the new age, ultimately 
reduced their powers and lost their vitality, Wilkie’s early reforming zeal, 
his passion for art and his sinceiity can be recognised by reading Haydon's 
Auiobiography ; the depredations of the age can be realised by comparing 
his earlier and hb laler w'ork. A growing bourgeois interest in genre and 
res[jectable low life drove out the interest in romantic art. 

True romantic feeling could only keep a popular appeal if cheapened 
and exaggerated. John Martin's remarkable melodramatic imagination was 
express^ in rather a flat, fiddling technique. Immense pictures of his are 
filled with hundreds of figures and represent subjects such as the F&U 
Babylon^ the Fail of Ninmh and Belshazzar' $ Feasts Hi? ifnaginanon indeed 
soared, but was always held by earthly leading-strings. His pictures have 
little grace, little relation to other English art and little humanity^ but what 
they have, and w^hat makes their neglect only half descr^-ed, is a quite 
extraordinary sense of materialistic drama. They are Great Exhibitions of 
Mankind, William Haalitt says of Martin : ‘"He strives to outdo naturei to 
give more than she does» or than his subject requires ot admits. , . The 
only error of these pictures is, however, that art here puts on her seven-^ 
league boots and thinks it possible to steal a march upon Nature." The 
matter, and some of the f^destrianism of Martin's pictures, are reflected 
in the flattering vetoes of bis admirer, Bernard Bartorip poet of Wood bridge 
and friend of I,^mb and of Southey : 

The awful visions haunt me still! 

In thoughts by day, in dreams by nighty 
So tt'ell has art’s creative Ekill 
There shown his fearful might. 

Light and shadowy death and doom, 

Glory^s brightness, horror's gtoom^ 

Rocky heights of aw^ful form. 

Grandeur of the bursting storm. 
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Whole volumes of epics by one Edwin Atherstone were published on several 
of his pictures. Martin, really, was perpetuating the sdbtime and awful 
effects of the eighteenth century, and the materialism of the nineteenth 
century demanded that they should be bigger and bttter, more lurid. He 
made vast plans for the improvement of London that nobody took very' 
seriously, but they were probably workable and would have made parts of 
the Metropolis look like the architcctura! settings of his pictures. He had an 
attractive, generous nature and in his life periods of startling success alter¬ 
nated with other periods of wild despair^ He had remarkable brothers, all 
the family having strains of exhibitionism that sometimes amounted to 
madness (one brother nearly managed to bum dow n York Minster)* 

The age encouraged the exhibitionist art of Martin. Other art, and a 
great deal of good art, it drove underground. The work of James Smetham 
W'ho went out of his mind in middle age is almost unknown, but a self- 
portrait reproduced in his published Letim, and other still-existent works 
prove that he had talent, while the letters themselves suggest that he had 
genius^ Ruskin encouraged him and classed him “among my best friends/* 
Rossetti never doubted that he had an unacknowledged genius. His letters 
are full of inteUigent comments, such as this ; ^'Don't get into the focus of 
Criticism. Many men spoil their enjoyment of Art by looking on it as 
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something to pull to pieces, rather than something to enjoy and lead them 
to enjoy nature, and through nature to enjoy God, How wretched is that 
feverish, satiated, complaining spirit of critidsin. Never contented, never 
at rest. Is this better than that, these than those ? Is this a great man, and 
if great, hotv great f all the while avoiding T/u Thitii and its relish: not 
thinking art, but about ait; not conversing with nature, but with names,” 
William Henry Hunt was better known, but shows a half-submerged 
genius in bis dose, minute studies in stipple water-colour of birds* nests 
and primrose banks. Other artists began the exacting, descriptive work of 
book illustration, William Bewick had perfected the art of describing a bird 
or a beast or a miniature landscape scene on a couple of square inches of 
woodblock with an engraving tool. Nineteenth-century book illustration 
consisted of scene descriptions which were as a rule not cut on the w^ood by 
the artists themselves (though the designs were often dreteit on the wood 
by them) but were cut by professional engravers, among whom the Dalziel 
brothers were tireless. This very Victorian art reached its perfection in the 
eighteen-sixties. It appeared in books and magazines, and excellent work 
in this form is prolific, "It would have been more remarkable," as Mr. 
Forrest Reid says, "had not drawing on wood been regarded by several of 
our artists only as an interesting experiment, and by others as a method of 
keeping the jiot boiling when &e more serious work of painting failed to 
do so." Real imagination and accomplishment are found in the work in 
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this form of Charles Keene, A. B. Houghton, \L J. Lawless, G* J. Pifiwell. 
MttlaLs, Rossetti, Madox Brow-n, Arthur Hughes and Fred Walker. 

Pin well was a purely English genius: hh vision narrow, ruetJc and in¬ 
spired. His ambition was to produce masterpieces in oU^ but he was so 
selLcritica] and the age was so uitpropitious that he died at thirty-three 
with no large-scale work complet^. The engravings in Engtisk Rustu 
Pictures (with accompanying poems by another hand) and in other books 
and Tnagajiines of the period, from hU drawing, show' a pure sentiment, an 
original feeling for design, a close observation of textures and lights on the 
walls of bams and farmhou^, a quiet appreciation of the form and meaning 
of gabled farmhouses, threshing floors, decaying thatch, weeds and wild- 
ftowers- His genius was driven underground by the grandiose mechanics 
of hia ow-n romantic age* and has yet hardly come again into the open ; but 
his work is echoed to-day by such English rustic artists as A. S. Hartrickt 
Vincent Lines and Thomas Hennell, 
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ARCHAISM AND DETAIL 

M uch of the art of the earLy years of Victoria's reign was 

romance; but its romance wa^ smartened, tamed and domesti- 
catedr It w^as against smart;^ conventional technique and trivial 
sentiment that the Pre-Raphaelites rebelJe<l We can to-day see things 
to admire in the crowded canvases of W* P. Frith, author of those docu- 
mentary^ costumc-picccs TAe Rmitsay Station and D^rby Day. But there U 
no getting away from it. their sentiment is trivial. An accomplished, re- 
belJious student in 1847 could see little to emulate in the public painting. 
At that date MlUais was seventeen, his friend Holman Hunt nineteen, and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti eighteen. Rossetti, who had been studying under 
Ford Madox Brown, met Hunt and Millais and they persuaded him that 
**EarIy Christian" art wras the wrong term for their work, and that they 
ought to be called ^^Pre-Raphaelites.” They bad some slight resemblance 
to a German group of painters working in Rome who had i^Icd themselves 
Pre-Raphaelites as early as 1810. The leaders of this school, Cornelius and 
Overbeck. revolted against their national schooiSp and the body that 
gathered round them had the spirit of religious revivalists. They hired a 
palace, conformed to monastic rules and wore long robes with girdles. The 
first meeting of the English "Brotherhood" took place in 1848, and soon 
afterwards William Rossetti (Dante^s arthritic brother), Woolner, sculptor 
and poet* F. G. Stephens and James Collinson joined the *'P.-R. B.” 
Arthur Hughes, Frederick SandySi Ford Madox Brown, William Morris 
and others sympathised with its aims, and Ruskin became its apologist. 
Sincerity and truth to nature irrespective of fashion were the aims, Millais 
had great gifts and produced works of beauty and a certain perfection, but 
he was congenitally too worldly to carry on a life-long fight against con¬ 
vention and public demand. His friendship with Rossetti lasted only four 
yearn. Later, he wrote of him : "D* G. Rossetti, you must understand, was 
a queer fellow and impossible as a boon companion—$0 dogmatic and so 
irritable when opposed . , . At last, when he presented for our admiration 
the young women who have since become the type of Rossettianism, the 
public”—Millais always had at least one eye on the pubIiC“"opened their 
eyes in amazement, *And this/ they said, is Pre-Raphaeljtismr It was 
nothing of the sort. The Pre-Raphaelites had hut one idea—to present on 
canvas what they saw in Nature ; and such productions as these were 
absolutely foreign to the spirit of their work/* 

If Rossetti was moved by a poem he could illustrate it so as to please 
even the poet^ He had sensible, revolutionary theories about illustration. 
When the publisher Moxon asked for some illustrations for a volume of 
Tennyson^s poems, Rossetti wrote to William Allingham ; "1 have not 
begun even designing for them yet* but fancy I shall tr>' the Firicwi q/ Sin 
and Pahcf nf An, etc.,—those where one can allegorise on one's own hook 


on ihc ^bject of the po«m, withour kming for onesolf and every one a 
distinct idea of the poet's,” His Judgments, which were always passionate, 
were very often sound long-term Judgments, “The artists already engaged 
(for illustrating) are Millais, Hunt, Landseer, Stanfield, Madise, Creswick, 
MuJready and Horsley. The right names would have been Millais, Hunt, 
Madox Brown, Hughes, a certain lady, and myself." This, “certain lady" 
was Miss Siddal. otherwise Elizabeth or "Guggum." Rossetti, whose wife 
she became before an early death, did hundreds of drawings and paintings 
of her, and her beauty it was that became the ideal Pre-Raphaelite type, to 
Millais's fury. Rossetti's water-colours are visions of passion in pure colour, 
rich like stained gl^, their archaism negatived by their vitality. This con¬ 
flict between archaism and contemporary life accounts for the best produc¬ 
tions of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. To use the ancients not as models 
but as exarnples, to use their lives as a standard of life—this was the intention 
of Rossetti and Morris tn their painting, writing and craftsmanship. So 
they were active revolutionaries in an age of growing mechanisation, 
Rossetti’s poe^, like Blake's, is the beat footnote to his painting. In a sonnet 
such as this his pictorial images appear | archaism, incompleteness, passion 
and alt: 

Sweet twining hedge flowers wind-stirred in no wise 
On this June day; and hand that clings in hand 
Still glades \ and meeting faces scarcely ^nn‘d;— 

An osJer-odoured stream that draws the skies 
Deep to its heart: and mirrored eyes in eyes:— 

Fresh hourly wonder o'er the Summer [and 
Of light and cloud; and two souls softly spanned 
With one o'erarching heaven of smites and sighs 
Even such their path, whose bodies lean unto 
Each other's visible sweetness amorousfy,— 

Whose passionate hearts learn by Love's high decree 
Together on his heart for ever true, 

As the loud-foaming firmamcntal blue 
Rests on the blue tine of a foamless sea, 

William Holman Hunt, bom a year before Rossetti, died only in 1910. 
He was less worldly and more consistent a$ a painter than Millais; less 
passionate than Rossetti. He says of himself and Rossetti : “Despite differ¬ 
ences, we agreed that a man’s work must he the refie* of a living image in 
his own mind and not the icy double of the facts themselves,” And of 
Ruskin's Modem Faintert he sap “Of all its readers none could have felt 
more strongly than I did that it was written for me.” He was the most 
consistent Pre-Raphaelite of them all, and he carried on the principles and 
the traditions till his death. The Ugtu of ihe tt'orid, now at Keble College, 
Oxford, was painted in (354. 
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Ford “Lait ytv't of June/ Wood cngrv>‘injj 

Fo# RoiHtti'f poern 'Down Stnrun* 

fRwKlli lO BrowTi: “ Ym certainly AetY mi mme^ tiit dtmomiratk'^ matitr"} 


Ford Madojt Brown was one of Roa^tti'a few lAstiog friends. "By far 
the bwt man I know—the really good man^—is Browrip" said Ros^tti; and 
Brow'n'a biographer, F, M. Hueffer* remarks that *"thc deeply poetic and 
impubive side of Rossettib character infused into Madox Brown’s more 
Widely praettea] sympathies tended to sober some of Rossetti^s Bohemian- 
ism/*^ There w^as a decidedly norma], practical side to Mado^t Brownes 
nature. He saw Hogarth as the father of modem art, and was preocoipied 
with the human passions ; not like Rossetti as a lover, but as an obaerver. 
^"Why do you always choose such ugly subjects, Mr« Brown ?” Ruskm 
said to him. Madox Brow^n^s attitude was: '"1 set truth above originality, 
and wish chiefly to be true, no matter whence the truth comes/' He received 
fetv honours, and was rather unlucky, but he managed, as he said, "'to go 
to bed with both ears on/" He was best when he was least Bre-Raphaelitet 
when he was least stylised and closest in his observation of human desires 
and failings. His illustrations (there ire too few of them) arc original and 
charmingp The frescoes for the Gr^t Ball in the Town Hall, Manchester, 
are among his best w'oric. They arc unappreciated, neglected and suffering 
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trotn their neglect. One of the best of them i$ Jaim Dalian callecimg MariA 
Gas, panted in 1887, The long-shaped panel &hows the scientist, young and 
earnest, sitting on the far side of a snvail, weedy held-pond, stirring up the 
mud at the bottom with a sticky so that a farmer’s boy who sprawls 00 a 
plank that crosses the pond may collect the rising bubbles of gas in a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle. Some village children sit giggling on the nearer bank* and 
the eldest is explaining to the youngest (bent on catching sticklebacks) 
what Mr. Dalton Is doings 

Arthur Hughes was a naturally gifted painter who kept Pre-Raphaefite 
sympathies till his death in 1915, Af^ii Lwe, in the Tate Gallery (a girl in 
a rich purple skirt in a spring garden) is a most delicate and warm-hearted 
work* He w^as the first, and best, illustrator of Tam Brotan^s School Days. 
His illustrations and decoratlona^ as well as his paintings of rich colour and 
poetryare at once strange and homely* seeming, as Mr^ Forrest Reid has 
saidi to bring into one world the cat purring on the hearth arid the wildest 
gleams of fancy* 



MODERN ROMANCE 

T he Pre-Raphaelites form an inteiregnum tn English nineteenth- 
century painting. Their immediate result wm aestheticism, and it 
affected craftsmanship rather than painting. Aubrey Beardsley and 
The Yeil<m Book show Pre-Raphaelite parentage 1 subsequent English 
painting* till to-day* shows it very tittle. Beardsley in The Yellow Book and 
The Savoy disclosed the English genius for book illustration becoming 
over-flpe. His drawings are beautiful; with the beauty of overblown 
romance, bom in hot drawing-rooms arnong the smell of lilies and joss 
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j. D. iNxfiSir Wnu^r^UL WftKr-ealoui: 

Tirtn^ dM At tw^ty^icHi'cA. Augufttiu. John'i early bJKlacifiNet thow hit ifidtuenct. 
Fiifure drawlngi by Ennct thevt Johfi't ifilluence 


sticks. This spiritp flickering for many yciirSp Hared up finally in the 
nineteen-twenties with C. Lo^^t Fraser and The Beggar's Opera, 

The sharp-w'itted Whistler—sharp-witted enough to display Bohemian 
qualities that would attract public attention—recogni$ed the changing wind- 
Writing of his picture Harmony in Grry and Cold —a snow^ scene with a 
single black figure and a Ugh ted tavern—he says: "I care nothing for the 
past, present or future of the black HgurCt placed there because the black 
was wanted at that spot. Ail that I know is that my combination of grey 
and gold is the basis of the picture." In the '"Nocturnes” and '‘Symphonies'* 
he called the old tunc of romantic art; the concentration on a single object, 
or a few carefully disposed objecta, in a picture with an all-pervading mood. 
One might as well sit on a piano, he said, as copy all the details'of rtature. 
His Battersea Bridge (painted in 1877) tn the Tate Gallery recalls in a 
fin de sifcle way the delight of Giitin in bis IFAi'/f House^ Cheisea. The grey 
and gold glimmer of twilight fixes the mood^ The simple rectangular dis¬ 
position of darks—a supporting pier and part of the bridget some distant 
houses and a foreground barge—give structure in a picture of soft tones, 
a picture w^hose subject is realty the fading light of a calm evening. 





J. E. MiiXAtii. Girb in a McacIdw. Pen And ink ik«tdi nf ziso 
Pmlbty ■ ^nt id«A for 'Apple BlnupmA" 


Through Chiles Condcr the taste of the nmeties found sensitive ex¬ 
pression. Hi$ figure groups painted on silk fans (the tones and colours 
softly cushioned) and his landscapes of spring bloi^om and bJue water have 
a charm that for some reason doea not palL 

Meanwhile what is stilJ known as '^Modern Art” was bom. As far as 
England was concerned its origins were muddled and obscurci England 
had forgotten Constable, w^ho was criticised by Ruskin as ''picturesque*' 
and '^uniruthfuL" Victorian an^—the public side of it—was still a matter 
of smooth paint and trivial sentiment. (Millais's painting, in pictures like 
Bubbles, had descended to trivialities undreamed-of by such universal pro¬ 
viders as Frith, Augustus Egg and Martincau.) Turner's conquests of light, 
taken up by the French Impressionists, began to influence, vaguely and 
unsurcly, painters in the country of their origin. The Pre-Raphaelites had 
inier\'ened- Photography and the process block had interv^ened also. France 
was the surest guide. Whistler had studied in Paris, working with and 
showing ajongaide Manet, Monet and Degas. The Japanese print with its 
simplifications and its stylisationa was an influence, and became a cult. 
**Ajt Nouveau” with- its patterns of frozen growth, its stylised sprays of 
lilies and fronds of fern, was another cult that began in Scotland and spread 
through book-illu^trationSt painting, house-decoratton and design, here and 
on the Continent about the turn of the century^ .AH these vague influences, 
these moods and movements in the air* needed unifying. A student had to 
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W. R. SncKnrr, The Viiitor. Pen ifid fwncil 


find bis way about in this maze before setting to work. There have been 
mazes of influence in most periods. Never was there such a maze aa that 
in England about 1900. It was more difficult than it had ever been to take 
Sir Phihp Sidney's advice : ^*Look in your hearty and write''—or paints 
The best of the English ImpressionistSp Wilson Steer and Walter 
Richard Sickert* were strongly influenced by France* but their ties to 
England were stronger. \\'ii&on Steer, rather late, re-directed English 
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people’s attention to Consuble; by understanding the rca! point of Con- 
subLe himself^ A senes of paintings done in Shropshire about 1905 make 
one (as Fuseli said of Constable's pictures) want *"io call for one's great 
coat and umbrella/' so weather-conscious are they. Sickert's romanticism 
was rooted in the loves of his youth: Whisder, the stage (especially the 
music haJJ stage). Charles Keen and the English jllustrations of the sixties 
and seventies. Throughout his life he ahowxd hia abiding love of Engl^h 
illustration I in his choice of subject very often, in hia method of composing 
still more often, and in his use of descriptive tones. French ImpressionismT, 
and English Impressionism as it was being used by Steer, had a profound 
effect on him. Allowing for friendly flattery, there is still importance in a 
letter he wrote to Steer from Venice in 1095. "It may be a poor compli¬ 
ment,^' he saySt ^'but for all practical purposes the more experience I have^ 
the more 1 find that the only things th^t seem to me to have a direct bearing 
on the practical purpose of painting my pictures are the things that I hive 
[eatni from you^ To see the thing alt at once. To work open and loose, 
freely^ with a full brush and full colour* And to understand that wrhcn» 
with that full colour, the drawing has been got, the picture is done. It- 
sounds nothing put into words, but it is everything put into practice." A 
glint of sun on a Venetian bridge^ a Camden Town ^droom scene, a box 
at the music hall or the peeling stucco of a fading restaurant he painted with 
equal interest. His range was anywhere between the ^^smells of steaks in 
passage ways^’ and the "inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold" 
of The Waste F^mir 

In [911 Roger sponsored the Post-Impressionist exhibition. With 
his passionate interest in alt paintings hl& remarkable knowledge and sen¬ 
sitive appreciation of the art of the past Fry did more than any other indi¬ 
vidual to make Britain consdous of the art of the present, English 
romanticism had become vulgarised and provincial. There was too much 
careless painting, an easy reliance on atmosphere and an absence of design 
and architecturep Cezanne said that what was wanted was to make of 
Impressionism ^^something solid and durable, like the old masters^' ; and 
that w“hat he w^anted was to ’*do Poussin all over again from Nature/' But 
there w'ere no signs of such a desire in England. Here, in spite of the 
example of a few' painters like Steer and Sicken, Impressionism had meani 
slipshod painting and slipshod sentiment. Post-Impressionism w^as neces¬ 
sary. But in the long run it w^a$ applied with too much austerity by the more 
adventurous painters. The accent on deaign* form, structure, which they 
began to pre^ home, and the suppression of literary interest and atmo^ 
sphere, tended to squash all that w'as moat natural 10 English painters, and 
produced a new and aitificial academism. The Royal Academy itself pur¬ 
sued an even ten our, with occasional excuraiofis into an unhappy "modern¬ 
ism." Beverai of its effnits to keep up to date resulted in resignations. The 
New English Art Club has consistently encouraged "sound drawing""— 
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when ‘“traditional** in subject or manner. The London Group haa been the 
ttyitig-out ground for tn^y young painters whose work, on account of its 
experimental or “modem" character, would hardly find favour with the 
Royal Academy or other socieciea. Among painters who have shown in the 
London Group are Matthew Smith, Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, Edward 
Wadsworth, Paul Nash, Ivon Hitchens, David Jones—^all conscious of 
recent movements in France ; all with strong ties to the English tradition. 
Since C^nne and Cubism (and since the English Vortidsm of P. Wynd- 
ham Lewis and others) British romantic movements are too vague and 
prolific to chart; but among recent ones that have had a mone-than- 
individua] effect are Abstract Painting, or Constructivism, which in the 
hands of a sensitive painter like Ben Nicholson has a ClassicaJ appearance 
but a romantic soul, and Surrealism—important in this country for its 
effect on a painter like Paul Nash, and a sculptor and draughtsman like 
Henry Moore, whose forms have been enriched by it. 

The work of three living painters of different ages—Frances Hodgkins, 
bom in 1870; Paul N^h, bom in 1889; and Graham Sutherland, born 
in 1903 shov^ Borne^ing of the range and the subject-matter of contem¬ 
porary romantic painting. Frances Hodgkins U a subjective painter whose 
harmomes of colour have their origins in Wiltshire farmyards, Welsh hills 
and E)orset co-vei. Recently ihe has been painting backyards and out* 




buildings with their furnishings of derelict Ending here s symbol for 
the distress of the present worlds snd making new life in pictorial form 
grow from them. Paul Nash has often identified the romantic with the 
remote—of time or place. Earthworks and stone circles^ citff and hill forms, 
ancient forests and abandoned tnine-vrorkings, fallen trees and the sites of 
vanished houses—the dry architecture of geology and antiquarianism have 
inspired him. Graham Sutherland paints the eTementSf and the more ele¬ 
mental natural forms: tumbled rocks* organic tangles of gorse on sea walls^ 
the sun falling behind a volcanic pile of mountains. But these are the 
occasions rather than the Bubjecta for bis pictures. He b the most subjective 
of the younger painters, and has said chat he wants bb pictures to have 
"a certain strangeness.” To become absorbed by one of them b to know the 
meaning of Wordsworth's 

« Rolled round in earth^s diurnal course 
With rocks^ and stones, and trees." 




BRITISH 


CARTOONISTS, CARICATURISTS 
AND COMIC ARTISTS 

BY 

DAVID LOW 


THE CARTOONISTS 

I 'l' b widely Etipposed that xht English have a sense of humour but 
no sense of wit. There aiCp of course, some Englishmen under the 
impression that wit pointed against the things they disapprove or 
disdain is humour, and wit pointed against the things they approve 
or respect is offensive vulgarity^ These strongly prefer what they think is 
humour, and deplore the other thing. There arc others who hold that in 
all arts only performances possessing qualities of taste and rehnemenl are 
worthyi and discourage the more robustious forms of wit found in the art 
of caricature as **un-English*” During the last century the changes in the 
mood or temper of British wit and humour^ which oirrespond to fluctua- 
uona. in manners and modes^ have for so long conformed to the standarils 
of such tender souls that it might have seemed that these standards were 
eternalp and that England had alw^ays been more appreciative of the comic 
in its refined aspect as pleasantry' rather than as mordancy with an edgCp 
Hence, partly from a domestic misunderstanding among some of the 
English themselves, a curious misapprehension has arisen in the wider 
world about the people of a country which was once calkd the Home of 
Caricature and is historically the cradle of the cartoon as it is universally 
known to-day. 

There is plenty of evidence of pictorial satire in England before William 
Hogarth, -'Shakespeare of the etching needle/^ began painting and en¬ 
graving his /‘modern moral subjects” early in the eighteenth century. 
Engraved illustrations to pamphlets published in the time of Charles the 
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First, tor instance, dispJaycd the spirit of caricature to agch an cjslent that 
the unappreciative monarch was moved to anger against ''these Madde 
Designes." The Civil War and its aftermath produced a harv'cst of political 
picturc-satire&t clumsy and crude. But before Hogarth there no in¬ 
digenous national caricature. It was an imported article and the local 
attempts were but atutnbling Imitations of the Italians and the Dutch, 
Hogarth, as much influenced as any of hia contemporaries, \v2a the first 
to infuse a characteristically English spirit into his practice of the art^ and 
thus to found an English school distinct from the other achoob on the 
Continents 

It is to the purpose here to comment only upon that part of Hogarth^s 
work which is relevant to the development of the modem art of the cartoon* 
Of the rest let ii suffice to say that he was a versatile painter who found 
himself at times unable to support bis household. He was unwillLng to 
become a mere manufacturer of portraits and conversation-pieces - so he 
lurncd to a brave new idea. Both writers and painters in the historical 
st>le, he thought, had totally overlooked that intermediate species of sub¬ 
jects which may be placed between the sublime and the grotest^ue. Here 
was a field uncxploited in any country or any age. He began painting and 
engraving what he called "modem moral subjects,*' and found at last a 
steady income in the sale of prints which he engraved from those that 
struck popular fancy. 

"Thus did he shine/* as Horace Walpole said, *'in a field untrodden 
before. The curtain was drawn aride, and his genius stood displayed in 
its full lustre. From time to time he continued to give those works chat 
should be immortal if the nature of his art will allow it/* 

The idea! of moral rectitude which inspired the caricaturists of the 
Middle Ages still hung'about Hogarth when he founded the first indigen¬ 
ous school of English pictorial satire. So he became a heavyweight opponent 
of wickedness in general. "It was his business to arrest the thoughtless in 
their hasty steps to evil—to confirm the prudent in their steady march 
towards good,*^ says a commentator. His was not the art of ihe rapier, 
but of the tanki 

The two plates 'Gin Lane" and *Beer Street* are excellent examples of 
Hogarth's temper^ the first indicting the curse of gin, the second applauding 
the blessing of beer ; the one heaped up with dreadful misery, the other 
with equally dreadful happiness. His most celebrated works are the suc¬ 
cessive sets of prints^ 'The Rake's Progress/ The Harlot's Progress/ 
‘Marriage k la Mode/ and others, each being a serial sermon, mostly of 
the hcll-and-damnation variety. Virtue triumphs over Vice with sickening 
monotony» the Good Man always finishing tip as Lord Mayor of London, 
the Bad Man always being publicly hanged at Tyburn. 

Alas I times and tastes have changed, and wc cannot swallow our 
morality so neat nowadays. Such violence to the emotions is apt lo appear 
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to ua childish. But lo judgt; the v%'ork$ pf Itp^nh by SLandij'ds of sub¬ 
sequent development in the art of which he waa a pioficer, U to look back 
at him through the wrong end of the teles^cape. Hogarth's pictures, in 
modem ^tting and printed in a modem periodical, would be called 
*Vartoons/" though certainly there is little in common with the conventions, 
either conceptual or technical, of to-day^s cartooning in, say» ^Suicide of 
the Countess,^ 'The Rake in the Madhouse/ *The Funeral/ "These prints 
are calculated to reform some reigning vices," announced the advertisement. 

His first intention was to produce tableaut of life, pictures similar to 
representations on the stage. The probability that his public were un¬ 
responsive to demands upon the imagination and preferr^ to call a spade 
3 bloody shovel accounts for the fact that there is about hi$ compositioiis 
a theatrical rather than a dramatic etTect, the details and accessories building 
up the point of an idea until it rants. A sophiaticated modern cartoonist 
might justly criticise his way of littering his pictures with symbolism, and 
hold it to be overdoing the obvious to underline the same point several 
times over in the pictures hanging on the wall and the pattern on the carpet, 
't'^^he exaggeration in Hogarth's drawings is not always discriminating, of the 
kind which illuminates and explains. Often his humour was for the ele¬ 
mentary' souls who thought deformity amusing. Though he was capable of 
*The Cockpit" and 'The Bench,' both plates displaying types w^hlch 
obviously ring true, he could also perpetrate the “comic" 'Laughing 
Audience," which to dviJi$ed people is not comic at all, but only ugly. 

Such criticism may be made to-day without diminishing Hogarth^s 
stature as one of the four Old Masters of caricature and cartoon in g^ — 
Brueghel, Hogarth, Gillray, Daumier. These four had the differences of 
cheir r^pective nationalities ; and each had, further, the marked individual¬ 
ity w^hich distinguishes an original from all others of his kind* But Hogarth, 
the heavily realistic Englishman, like Brueghel, the droll slow Fleming, 
Gillray, the mocking ribald Scot, and Daumier, the emotional angry French¬ 
man^ had breadth of vision and the intelligence to digest what he perceived 
and to make it his. His productivity^ like that of the other three, was great, 
and he worked on the wide canvas with a SKst and exubec^nce which may 
be discerned even to-day Bowing as an undercurrent to the conscientious 
technique of his draughtsmanship. 

Hogarth always insisted that he was no "caricaturer," but be understood 
the word not as we do to-day, but in the Italian sense then fashionable, as 
meaning a maker of trick likenesses. To him caricature wras not an art of 
calculated and balanced exaggeration of individual eharactcrisiics, but an 
amusing aberration consisting of drawing the features of persons “with any 
sort of similitude in objects absolutely remote in thetr kind," an old bom, 
say, or a chair, a mountaini the sun or what not. Hogarth was himself not 
particularly good at this pastime, though he made at least one “caricature" 
w'hich was greatly admired, of a famous musician as a note of music. When 
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he e&^yed the eiipression of chiardcter noi by this inventive ingt:nuity but 
by the esaggeration of vi$ib]e realitieSp his portraits of his great contem¬ 
poraries were not far removed from nontLa] accyracy. His portraits of 
Simonp l^rd Lovat and John WiJkes, for instance, might hang in any 
historical gallery^ as faithfuJ representations by an artist of unusual per¬ 
ception and freedom of executionp ifp in ihe latter ca&Cp anowiog himself a 
rather ill-expressed spite. Perhaps had flogarth had an inkling of what we 
mean to-day by **eairlooning" he would have insisted also that he was no 
*'cartooner.” Nevertheless it was the example of his work in the new field 
of his own development that most inspired the succeeding generation of 
engravers and subject-etchers. He was the grandfather of modern cartoon¬ 
ing, Among his artistic progeny were Gillray and Rowlandson, its fathers. 

Of these tw'o the more significant figure is G ill ray. Here at last is a 
worthy draughtsman to whom satire was a w hole-time Job and not a side¬ 
line, If Brueghel had raised caricatural draughtsmanship to the dignity of 
bring a distinct art, and Hogarth had established a peculiarly English form 
of pictorial satire with moral purposCp Gillray took that art, form and pur¬ 
pose and fashioned them into something recognisably related to the modern 
cartoon. Hogarth's prints had been usually impersonalp and on those rare 
CH^casions when he touched upon politics the snobbish contempt for 
democracy which peeped through some of his drawings, and the Rule- 
Britannia-and-Damn-the-French air of others, indicated that he accepted 
the current conventions in political prejudice without much concern. Gill- 
ray, on the other handp was a born politician, with a keen interest in the 
individuals who '*madc the wheels go round."' His satirical turn was 
naturally more incisive and particular than that of Hogarth^ because his 
aim w as narrower and he occupied himself with more ephemeral aspects of 
bis subjects. He specialised in personal portraiture and became an expert 
in the kind of draughtsmanship suited to the expression of his own sharp 
wit. Although hi$ manner appears now old-fashioned, his approach to social 
and political satire is akin to that of the modem cartoonist. With Gillray 
we see developing the familiar technique of our own times — the selection 
of “characters"* and their esublishment as regular butts to be represented 
over and over again in different shapes and images of fantasy. 

Gillray was no hireling, no servile champion of a faction. Even when 
under the influence of the spirit of war he grew the orthodox one-eyed 
passion against the foe, he remembered to remain the critic, not the servant, 
of authority. He was patriotic, but his was not the shallow* patriotism w hich 
pretends that everything in the garden is lovely. On the contrary, many 
thinj^ seemed wrong to Gillray. The overstrained Royal prerogative, tht 
political and legislative abuses, the disposition of Society to excessive 
gambling, sexual promiscuity and drunkenness, all provided him with 
material. The tolerance of the Government and the freedom of the Con¬ 
stitution gave him his opportunity. He directed hts wit with such daring 
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independence that each of his eancalnres took on an air of fresh surprise, 
not to say of astonishing impudence. He made many caricatures on the 
morab of the Royal CourtT on King George IH himself, his meanness and 
hb clumsy behaviour; on the Heir to the ThronCp his expensive habits and 
hj$ money troubJeSp his voluptuousness and his carryings-on with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and other favourites. Perhaps the boldest pictorial parody ever 
published was his "Sinp Death and the Devih* based upon Milton^ii im¬ 
mortal epic, in which the Queen appeared as the devil. 

Within a short distance of the metropolitan palace of the King of 
England such satires ^ere to be bought at the print-shop of Mistress 
Humphrey in PiccadilIyforeighteen-pen.ee apiece, while Gillray himself sat 
in his little room overhead etching fresh ones. Sometimes great commotion 
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"Wdi caused outside, but ui^u^LLy the anist mos'cd about without let or hin- 
dranetj and the shop w^indows were broken only once. The caricatures 
were regularly conveyed to Court, where their Majesties are reported to 
have expressed the opinion that those W'hich opposed them were very poor 
and those which favoured them w'erc very^ very amusing, 

Gillray, who favoured principles of freedom^ at first approved of the 
French Revolution, but the execution of Louis and the wrorks of the Terror 
were too much for him. The French threat of the invasion of England gave 
to hia work$t ^ to those of his contemporaries, the special ill-will of a 
prejudice inspired by the common fear* A typical example is the rather 
bad cartoon which he drew showing Napoleon's head on a pike waved by a 
gloating John Bull, an indication of what w ould be the result of the threat¬ 
ened invasion. "We owe to Gillmy's universal language of picture 
much of that returning spirit of loyahy which ultimately preserved the 
country^ from inv-asion/" wrote an historian. The battle of Waterloo wai 
not won exclusi%'ely on the playing-fields of Eton. 

As may be expected in the case of a figure who furnished the pre¬ 
dominant subject-matter for satire for over a decade^ Napoleon had a 
painful, if picturesque, time at Gillray's hands. When not a baby-eating 
cannibal, or a mongrel pup with tin-cans tied to his laiU he was a fox^ a 
dragon, or supper for the devil, "Bouev's*" follow^crs had their share of 
attention, notably Talleyrand, his Foreign Minister^ w^ho had a club-foot 
which made it easy for English caKcaturists to confer immortality upon 
him as -'Hopping Tally/' 

Napolcon"s wife Josephine appears at first as a thin, ill-favoured 
creature, and later as a fat strumpet of the Drury Lane variety. One of the 
more ungallant caricatures of that ungentle manly period was *Ci-Devant 
Occupation/ illustrating a rumour that Josephine and Madame Tallien had 
danced naked for the amusement of Barras, detailing in the capdon belotv 
the unsavoury' bar^in that it w as alleged had been struck beiw-ecn Napoleon 
and Barras regarding the former"^ "taking ov'er'" Ji>sephine. In the cari¬ 
cature a bloated, leering Barras lolls back drunkenly w hile before him prance 
the nude ladies; Napoleon peers cautiously through the curtain at the scene. 
The whole composition calculated to make the persons depicted sec red. 

Too much has been said and written about Gillray's indecencies. The 
most complete collection of his work is that which is considerately published 
in two large folios—one thick containing respectable prints, the other thin 
and comparatively unrespectable. It is natural that the crudeness of the 
popular taste of hb day should be reflected in its due proportion. Gttlray^s 
treatment ranged from the heroic to the broadly comic^ but his excesses at 
cither extreme are excused to the discerning student because of the presence 
of ibat relevant satire w^htch distinguishes caricature from crude foolishness. 
His caricature of Mr, Pitt as the bottomless Pitt, literallyr excusing to the 
Commons a Fundamental Deficiency in the Treasury, a print of which 







hangs in tht Mother of ParliamentSt ih a classie esimplc of pertinent wit. 
When Gillray iJlustrated his suspicion that Fox and others w^ere inclining 
tow'irda the advanced ideas of the French revolutionary sans-culottesp by 
drawing them always without any trousersp he produced "'vulgarity” but 
not silliness. Fox W 3 s much Incensed. 

It IS unfortunate that this ribaldry in a small number of Gillray's cari^ 
catiires tends to frighten away the delicate-minded from the choicer ex¬ 
amples of his skill in other moods. At his best he was a master of the 
peculiar technique of draughtsmanship necessary for caricature, in its full 
range from majestic allegory to topical skit. Nowadays of course many of 
his vaster plaEes—'The Apotheosis of Hoochcp' for instance, teeming with 
griimcing figures and hideous cherubim^ in the centre of which sits the 
hero playing a lute which is a guillotine—^seem too crowded and suffocating; 
and the devic^i often used, of conveying the full point of the idea in enor¬ 
mous legends covering half the picturtp balloons full of writing coming 
from the mouths of the figures and zig-zagging down the margins, seems 
tiredome to the eye of to-day. But in general his compositions were welU 
judged and full of novelty, and his portraits remarkably illuminating and 
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cunvincing. George MJ, Piiip Canning, Burke^ live m hb caricatures mucli 
more vividly than in their convennonal histprical portraits^ for he had the 
true caricaturiat'e instinct not only for expressing in exaggerated terms 
physical characteristii:s, but also for using the physical to express the 
spiritual. 

Gillray developed intemperate habits and went olT hb head at a com¬ 
paratively early age. His final appearance is full of a grotesque drama which 
itself suggests caricature, lie unsuccessfully attempted suicide from the 
window of his room above Mistress Humphrey's print-shop in Piccadillv 
where his drawings w^re on sale^ and then startled the customers by stalking 
into the shop naked. After that he died. A moody man, solitary even in 
company, was this acknowledged Prince of Caricaturists^ who for twenty 
years had **partially guided^ partially formed, and generally reflected the 
convictions of the many/’ Hb influence in the development of his singular 
art has been enduring and world-wide. 

As a political caricaturiet, Thomas Rowlandson imitated the Gillray 
manner, method and boldness in attack^ but in this metier he was far behind 
Gillray^ Rowlandson was an inveterate gambler w^ho was mined and forced 
to work for a living, and he had not much interest in politics or public 
affairs. His tastes led him naturally to prefer the study of passing pleasures, 
sentiments and fashions. A tavern scene inspired him more than a political 
situation. Woman in all her conditions intrigued him more than Liberty. 
His caricatures gave women a rough classification : charming young girls, 
graceful and elegant: and fat old libidinous, blown-out, dropsical rouees. When 
he takes us under the shadows of Vauxhal! among the tarts he is the most 
sprightly of the caricaturists of his time^ but very low and very impudent. 
Hi$ crowds in Hyde Park, his Bath assemblies, are vivid contemporary 
records, rowdy but essentially true. His caricatures about food won im¬ 
mediate success in that England of which a centre of interest was then the 
stomach. These were, of course, the days of the three-bottle men of the 
Regency. It was the custom for satirists to be ribald, and both Gillray and 
Rowlandson wxre but English in this respect. It is obviously easier to 
achieve mere grossness than discriminarive exaggeration carefully balanced 
to illuniinate an idea; and Rowlandson was more pointlessly sensual than 
Gillray. But, at his best, in his own particular domain as a caricaturist of life 
and character^ he was the better artist. In the more serious departments of 
drawing he was a splendidly sympathetic rich draughtsman. The romantic 
touch and the peculiarly native charm he captured in his broad renderings 
of English landscape made a permanent impression upon painters and 
draughtsmen and won him respect as a ma^teri 

Before Gil I ray’s unhappy end in 1S15 he occasionally started drawings 
which he was unable to finish. Often these had to be finished for him by 
others. Among these others were the youthful George Cruiksbank and his 
brother Robert., 
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At first the brothers Cruikshsnk were closely ^oeiatecl and it is prob¬ 
able that many early drawings vrcrc the joint Avork of both ; but later they 
separated and came to the point of quarrelling with each other about their 
respective rights to sign with the plain surname''CrLiikshank." Since, owing 
to this dispute^ the brothers often would ontit to sign their draw ings at all, 
it is occasionally hard to identify the work of either except by a careful 
study of style and technique. 

Difficulty in this respeci is not lessened by the fact that Georee was an 
obliging fellow without any political conscience, ready not 
order squibs against any policy* person or thing that could pay mm i 
but also to build up compositions of draughtsmanship from the ^^roagha " 
supplied by friends and clients, and to etch on the plates designs which 
w^ere completely the work of other artists. 

Robert was a fairly efficient esricaturistf more prolific in this line than 
George ; but no genius. George^ it appears, started in to draw- vigorous 
and occasionally indecent puhtjca] and social caricatures in a manner which 
suggested strongly the influence of Gillray. He became "'the clown in white 
gloves^^ working for the masses^ specialising in brutal frankness. Even Gill- 
ray might have felt the Cruikshank 'Lifeof Napoleon* went loo far, George 
had a lively time in a riotous journal called The Srowr^e, which printed 
several caricatures AS'hich wauld be good for o term of imprisonment for 
i:k-T IP ^lore tender days. He look the princesses^ part against 
the Regent and gave it hot to Canning, Casdereagh, Bexley and Sidmouth^ 
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He had attracted considerable attention with a series of satires about the 
manners and customs of the Court when suddenly these ceased and the 
whole atmosphere of his work changed. 

It was generally said—and not denied -that George's abandonment of 
tlie more downright kind of caricature was due to a tip he had received 
frorn Windsor Castle. I'rue or not, a reaction had begun against '^coarse- 
ne^" and it is probable that George, aJAvays obliging, found it both more 
profitable—and congeniit—to enter more genteel provinces of art. lie be¬ 
came a book illustrator, at which his pcculidr gifts of fancy caused him to 
be a great success, when he was not fighting hia authors and quarrelling 
Avith his publishers—which happened constantly because of his theor>' that 
the illustrations should be drawn first at the unfettered discretion of the 
artist, the stories being written later to fit. From time to time the spirit of 
caricature gleamed, rather than shone, tn his constant flow of quips about 
controversial topics; hut finally it gave place almost completely to that of 
innocent fun about such subjects as the weather, sport, the fashionSii the 
danger of travelling in *Hhese 'ere neiv-faogicd railways," Chrislmas 
puddings and the like. It is by this phase of hk work that Cruikihank is 
best remembered : for the rounded humour of his genial outlook upon 
the litde things of everyday life, and for the true Cockney flavour of his 
fancy. The panDrama he left of the manners and modes of his times are 
part of the historical records of Britain. 

CniLkshank (Robert had disappeared and George notv enjoyed full title 
to the surname), who had lived a lusty youth, came in middle life to look 
upon his art as an instrument in the cause of upbft, w iih special reference 
to temperance. Unfortunately^ as he wmed in his crusading fervour he 
waned as an artist. Y'ears before, facile critics, admonishing him for a 
certain feebleness in conception, had urged him to think of Hogarth. Such 
a subject as the evils of Gin was, of course, eminently suitable to the art 
of Hogarth himself. Like a gloomy elephant having a bath, Hogarth would 
have lowered himself into it and wallowed. 

But Cruikshank's line was too light, his imagination not robust enough 
for a second Hogarth. His monumental effort, "The Worship of Bacchus/ 
now reposing in the morgue for dead pictures under the National Gallery', 
is a mass composition of too many id^s closely drawn and so assembled as 
to be a weariness to the eye. His public yawned, and turned to other gods. 
Poor George ! After thirty years he attempted a eome-hack, but a new- 
public had growm up which knew him not. 

The growth of poUtetieas in 1830 may be measured by the diminution of 
satire found in the political lithographs of MB, otherwise John Doyle. 
Doyle was a portraii painter who had an ability—no! a facility—for draw ing 
recognisable but rather dull likenesses of contemporary' statesmen in pos¬ 
tures and situations w hich w ere not too hard on their dignity. Of hts subjects, 
which included Wellington, Peeh Melbourne, Derby and Russell, he was 
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most successful with Brougham, who had a powerful face which almost 
drew Itself. Restrained in temper and hesitant in line, MB's prints ob- 
sensed standards of decorum which are foreign to the tradition of caricature. 
After aLh the business of a caricaturist is caricature. Doyle^s publishers 
felt this and always called them "Political Sketches.'* Perhaps MB's most 
valuable achievement was hia son Richard, "'Dicky" Doyle^ who became a 
comic artist of much greater range. 

Times and tastes were changing. In England caricature had had a very 
free time during the Napoleonic episode. But, apart from the evolution in 
manners^ changes were taking place in the modes of producing and pub¬ 
lishing caricatures which were to have far-reaching effects upon the whole 
future of graphic satire, its forms, conventions and temper, Wood^engraving 
began to supersede copper-plate etching. The copper-plate etchers had been 
usually the artists themselves, who, having drawn t^eir pictureSi carried 
them through the entire process of reproduction personally, often adding 
to and improving upon them as they went along. But in w'ood-engraving 
the personal touch l^came rarer and finally disappeared altogether^ It wa^ 
a quicker and cheaper process than etching; Accordingly floods of cari¬ 
catures of indifferent quality, mostly anonymous, made their appearance. 
Caricatures dropped in price from a shilling to a penny« Greater simplicity 
and speed of reproduction foreshadowed a significant change. Caricature 
w^as to be taken under the wing of the press. 

In 1841,. the success of the French satirical weekly paper, CAariVarj; 
inspired in Britain the birth of Punchy The latter was announced as a comic 
paper '"without grossness, partisanship^ profanity, indelicacy, or malice/* 
After the usual struggles it found iu feet, and several promising caricaturists 
rose to the opportunity. The most notable was John Leech \ who. by the 
w ay, has the distinction, with Jerrold his editor, of being the first to apply 
the w'ord '"cartoon” to the graphic satires previously called caricatures. 

In 1S43 was held a great exhibition of rough designs, or "cartoons** 
(in the correct sense of the w'ord), for the frescoes to be executed on the 
walla of the Houses of Parljameni. It was an obvious opportunity. Leech 
caricatured these "cartoons” in a series of biting satircs. The public re¬ 
membered the word "carttwin" and has clung to it o'er since. 

Leech had a ready fiow^ of ideas of his own. He had started drawing what 
Pun^h ailed "pencillings," which were not unduly cramped by the official 
abjuration of gtossness, partisanship, profanity, etc. His earlier work was 
often sharply pointed. These w^ere the stormy days of the papal “aggression" 
dbpute, and Leech bitterly ridiculed the Pope and the Catholic Bishops. 
The Prime Minister* Lord Russell, had introduced his anti-Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill^ apologetically explaining that it was only a gesture. 
Leech drew his famous "No Popety' cartoon of Russell on Cardinal Wise¬ 
man's doorstep. It made a great stir and was said to have substantia Uy 
aided RusselPs fall shortly after^ He disliked Jews, and at the time of the 
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Jcubh Di^hiliutfs Ht^oval Bill caricaturi^J Baron dc Rothschild trying 
to force hi5 nose between the doors of the House of Commons, the title 
readings 'The 'rhin End of the Wedge/ tlis most aggressive satire was 
rescnxd, however, for foreigners, especially Frenchmen. Prince Louis 
Napoleon came in for spirited attacks, and Leech offended the suscepti- 
bilitiers of the whole French army with a celebrated caricature^ ^Cock-a- 
dc>odle-do/ On two occasions Punch w'as ofRcialty excluded from France— 
with F^ecch^s help. ^J"he home statesmen were not exempt. Leech wxni for 
Brougham^ Brights Aberdeen^ and especially Disraelii hrmty snubbing the 
ingratiatory advances of the Jatter^ w ho appreciated his importance enough 
to court him personally, but without appreciable effect. Nor did the British 
lion himself enjoy a close season, but, during certain unhappy dealings 
with Greece, w“aa presented as a sneaking^ grovelling, dilapidated quadru¬ 
ped, with Punch holding him by the ear and saying, ‘"Why don't you hit 
someone your own siste 

The famous Graham envelope was designed by Leech. Mr. Graham, 
the then Home Secretary, was alleged to have opened some private letters 
in the exercise of his official privilege. Leach drew a neat design of steaming 
kettles, Paul Prjs, and snakes in the grass, which was printed on envelopes 
and had an immense sale for use through the post^ Mr^ Graham was 
effectively cured of his paternalism. 

Punch prospered and gained circulation. He became Mr. Punch, with 
the added responsibilities and restraints that go with a widening circulation. 
His satire was scrutinised and the subjects of his cartoons debated by a 
vigilance committee of the staff, w'hich included partisans of all current 
political faiths. When these subjects had been passed through the fire of 
coni rove rsj\ singed of offence and passed as agreeable to every bod Vt they 
were, as might be expected, extremely fair-minded. Leech was more gentle 
in nature than Gil I ray, and his cartoons gradually lost the aggressive spirit 
which had filled his early pencillings. He was encouraged to avoid cari¬ 
cature. His serious compositions were hailed enthusiastically as his best, 
A heavily dramatic cartoon entitled "Genera! Fevrier Turns Traitor/ pub- 
jished at the time of the Crimean War, was ^id to be his high-w^termark^ 
The Emperor of Russia had been counting upon the icy blasts of the month 
of February to give him the advantage over his foca ; but he himself was 
struck down by illness duKng that mor^th and died suddenly. This situation 
Leech illustrated by drawing the Csar lying dead upon his bier while a 
fearsome skeleton dressed in the uniform of a general rested an icy finger 
upon his heart. A heavily dramatic idea, adequately drawn, with plenty of 
snow and gloomy background. "'Just think,'' said Inch’s friends, forgetting 
muchh "'how' savage Gillray or vulgar Rowlandson would have handled 
such a theme. They would have caricatured it/' 

Since Leech wa^ the master hand» his imitators follow^ed. '‘Serious'" 
cartoons were more frequent, and cartoons in general became less infused 
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with mockery. Satire was diffused into repartees and jokes^ and Leech 
himself specialised in jokes about the hunting held and deer-stalking in the 
Highlands, His series of the adi^entures of Mr. Briggs, which, by the 
reveals that creation to be an ancestor of the modern comic strip, has a 
broad humour but appears innocent of any satirical motive, except perhaps 
to those persons who see in every perversion of the human shape a satirical 
comment upon the existence of the Race, xMter carrying on a decorous 
campaign against the wearing of bloomers by bdies. Leech devoted himself 
to the perfecting of a pretty girl's head—the “Leech girl" “for which he 
won great popularity. The political powers, no doubt grateful for his nuld- 
ncsSt comforted his declining years with a pension. 

Leech's contemporaries included a young mani John Tcnniel, destined 
to become a landmark in British cartooning. He confirmed Leech's latter- 
day code of good behaviour for cartoonists. Indeed he may be said to have 
created upon it, to rival the original Gillray tradition, a new Tenniel 
tradition, together with almost an “official” style for its expression. 
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!lC|t£H>k Gillray's ribald John Bull and smoothed him down into a 
heavily dignified figure which evoked a comfortable feeling of satisfaciion 
in the breasts of the great middle classes of i860, who recognised their 
likeness immediaiely. 

The idea of representing the national ego as a goddess was not^ of 
courseH l^ennicrsp but it was he who took not only Britannia but the whole 
Britannia family on the permanent staff, so to speak, of Cartooning. The 
goddessei Germania, Columbia, La Belk France, Russia^ Erin and the rest 
appeared engaged in lofty commerce one with another so frequently that 
they gradually created a world of their own. One lost sight of their sym- 
boUc mission and gre^v interested in them for their own sak^r—in the 
sympathetic hand-clasps they would give one another in times of disaster; 
the frigid glances when relations w^ere strained i the laurel wreaths they 
would place upon the tombs of one another'^ latest dead statesmen. 

Tenniel, like other cartoonists of his day% worked straight on the surface 
of the wwd-block later to be cut by the engraver. On this severely restricted 
space he drew' his carioons in revet^e with a finely pointed hard lead pencil 
making no direct use of models. The conditions were not conducive to 
enterprise in technical experiment^, since so much had to be left to the 
engraver, who very often had hb own ideas about how to interpret a shadow 
or a softness. 

But Tcnniel himself was a sober draughtsman who made little 
attempt to render in line the different textures of materiab. Thbgavehis 
work a peculiar woodenness of technique which imparted an air of stiff 
dignity to whomever and whatever he drew. He gave the statesmen, what¬ 
ever ^cir politics^ a stem unbending appearance which w^as no doubt 
gratifying to them, if'tiresome to their critics. His portraits vrere^ for the 
most part, umllumined, and not always up to date with the ageing appear¬ 
ance of their mortal originaU. But such details need not obscure the fact 
that he had in his compositions largeness of conception and dramatic 
power which made his art peculiarly suited to the illustration of allegory. 

The subject matterj points and parallels used by Tenniel were almost 
invariably selected for him by others. He took only a mild interest in what 
lay behind hia drawings. We are told that during the discussions he made 
few remarks, hut sat thinking not of the political or social but of the artistic 
possibiUties of the subjects. The temptation to choose a novel idea good to 
draw^ in preference to one sound in point but poor in pictorial promke^ is 
always present £0 a cartoonbt: and the attraction of analogies suited to the 
Tenniel style but insufliciently apt to the circumstances of the occasion 
sometimes led to a confusion of meaning. 

Strangely enough hb most famous cartoon is an example of this, 
* Dropping the Pilot' a hows the German Chancellor^ Prince Bbmarck, 
dressed as a pilot leaving the ship, the German Empire, while the Emperor 
leans over the bulwark regarding him. The point of the situation which 
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evoked this cartoon was that Bismarck^s dismissal was an astonishing and 
unexpected event, but the Iraving of a ship by the piloi is a perfectly 
normal and expecced event—in no way a real parallel. 'I'he cartoon,, though, 
was successfuU Both Bismarck and the Bmpi 
Tenniel is remembered almost exclusivelv 
years, which were eminently well-bred, 
pointed and less well-behaved in his youth. 

American Civil War were sharp enough to make 
Lincoln wince. Hia art, mellowing earl>% achieved and maintained a high 
standard of gentlemanly decorum. He w^as discretion itself in producing 
powerful cartoon$ that offended nobody. Upon a tight place arising in 
foreign diplomacy, for instance, he w'ould draw the British Lion gazing 
nobly at the horiion w ith his front paw' resting on a document, a gun or a 
rock, as the occasion suggested„ He would skate around the point of a sore 
political controversy with sufficient tact and ambigui^^ to avoid embarrass¬ 
ment, finding a playful parallel to the situation in Alkf or Pkkf^sck 
Papers ; or depicting both sides posing nobly in armour with a wealth of 
historical appearance in a cartoon accompanied by a column of poet^\^ 
Tenniers was a great personal triumph. His work stretching over nearly 
half a century constitutes a history in pictures—a history of Victorian 
affairs from a typical Victorian viewpoint. It w^as generally felt by his 
admirers that his cartoons bone some relationship to, but were an improve¬ 
ment on, caricatured—something more refined. But speaking generally^ the 
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spirit perv^^ding 'l>nni«r$ work was the opposite of the Gillray apiril of 
caricature. Teriniel was DignUy, not Impudence. If his work sometimes 
had the defect of its great qualities — a failing in emde force when crude 
force w as required- he nevertheless brought to the w'hok art of cartooning 
a respectability which must have astonished the shades of Gillray and 
Rowlandsun. lie became an institution and his talents were recognised with 
4 knighthood before he died, honoured at home and abroad. 

On 'lenniers death, his mantle gracefully descended upon the shoulders ^ 
of Li nicy Sambuurnc, who, in actual fact, had been wearing already a 
capacious robe of his own for some years predously; It is said that Sam- 
bourne was rather proud of being able to draw' a perfect circle freehand. 
One cannot estpect a graphic artist, engrossed in the properties oT the objects 
he is representing, to be as unconscious of his own manipuktion as a healthy 
n\an is unconscious of his body ; but Samboume was perhaps too pre¬ 
occupied with the technical business of making lines. He took great care 
to make his outlines all of the same thickness, to follow rounded surfaces 
with rounded lines^ flat surfaces with flat lines, and so on* As a result his 
cartoons, impeccably drawn, often had a mechanical air suggestive of the 
engineering draughtsman's office at which Samhoume when young had 
served an apprenticeship. 

Even 90 , he evolved a $tyle which for sheer purity of line and solid 
Gorrecinesi of draughtsmanship has not been excelled among British artists; 
a line which thereafter greatly affected the technique not only of British 
cartoonists but of black-and-white artists generally everywhere ; and a 
meticulous accuracy which is a standing rebuke to that carelessness which 
is popularly supposed to belong, to the artistic temperament. 

In producing a continuous stream of drawings of assorted subjects— 
yesterday a locomoiivep to-day a Chinese pagoda, to-morrow' the inside of 
a piano—it is human for cartoonists to err occasionally, lenniel did, l^ech 
did, Gillray did, Hogarth did. Rut not Samboume. Samboume had a 
passion for accuracy which he allied to an enthusLasm for the (then) nevv 
hobby of photography. It is written that he provsied with his camera 
habitually. At his death he had 100,000 photographs of backgrounds^ figures 
and details useful in drawing cartoons. I'hc vicissitudes of John Bull, 
Britannia and ihe other cartoon myths were acted out on his back law-A 
and carefully photographed, later 10 be cninslaicd into the digniffed sym¬ 
phonies in line signed "Samboume jW. et fpcj* 

It should not be imagined, however, that Samboume tvas a limited 
inventor, as this might suggest. On the contrary. He possessed a consider¬ 
able talent for grotesque and caricature. In ornamental borders and initial 
letters — conventions of humorous art in his day—he poured forth from a 
crowded imagination intricate compositions full of detail carefully distorted 
and harmontously exaggerated. Though time has obscured their allusive 
wit and symbolic meaning, they remain models of e.'ccellent drawing ; but 
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they pay tfce penalty of being too plentiful, too crowded together lo be 
properly appreciated by casual obsen'ers. Even the best of cooks should 
not sene their tasty dishes in portions of a hundredweight. 

The effect of his political cartoons was greatly strengthened by hia talent 
for reliable ponraiture. While he was not a great analyst of character—the 
long series of Fancy Portraits which he contributed to Pun^h have a static 
Conventional quality suggesting a tiresome dependence upon his beloved 
photographs^his ringleted Disraelis^ his Gladstones^ Chamberlains and 
Harcourts, w hen they were once '"run in/' became lively caricaturcSp supple 
and workable in any ejipression from any angle. In his cartCKjm on foreign 
affairs may he traced the rise of aggressive Prussian ism in Germany, and the 
dt,cay of the Czardom in Russia. 'The Release' which depicts Liberty 
emerging from a Russian prison after the ''constitutional changes"' of 1905 ; 
and 'The Eleventh Hour/ the shade of Louis XVT saying to the Czar, 
*"Side with your peoplep sire, while there is yet time—I was too late/'are 
but two examples of hundreds of simple, even obvious ideas given dis¬ 
tinction by dramatic compositjon and masterfy drawing. Ramhoume made 
no one cartoon by which he is always remembered, as did Tennicl with his 
"Dropping ihe Pilot'; but 'The Tug of Peace'—heavily armed Germany* 
France, Russia and Britain inviting one another to enter the Temple of 
Disarmament first: ".\fter you* str'^^—is a famous work of his, the moral of 
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which 3Lill fresh. He was perhaps at his beat in Tragedy. "Requicscal/ a 
heavily mourtiful cartMn draw^n un the death of Queen Victom, h un¬ 
equalled in this vein. 

During the reign of Leech, Tenniel and, lallerlyp Samboume, ihcir 
bright and continuous shine somewhat obscured the lesser lights of their 
rivals and imitators. Not to be ignored^ however, is Matt Morgan, an 
arcisi of somewhat ponderous moralities on social injustice, more or le&^ 
at home in .the Hogarthian treatment of beautifully rounded but unhappy 
females, victims of the Wicked City^ being fished out of the river; and 
rather laboured political cartoons showing more of the some females 
labelled ^Ireland* being betrayed by grim unshaven villains labelled 
* Fenian/ and extremely $turdy John Bulb being restrained by scoundrel 
politicians from giving treacherous LneJe Sams the father of an allegedly 
>vell-desen'ed hiding. 

The nearest rivab to Tennie] were W. Botveher and Gordon Thomson, 
oirtoonists of Judy and Fun rspcctively. Both were competent draughB- 
mcn, with sound pictorial sense and good at portraiiSH Cartooning in the 
1870*$ was mainly devoted to the long political duel between Gladstone 
and Disraeli; and Bowohtr and Thomson harped on these two rich per^ 
sonalities. It is unfortunate for both artists, however, that they took usually 
too narrow an angle of vision for their works to endure. Bowcher's cartoons 
showing Mr. G. gazing Narcissus-like at his own reflection tit a stream; 
travelling in a btoken-dowm cab pulled by a disreputable nag ; as the 
Grand Old Tinker mending a battered pot —splendid drawings that they 
arc—might be splendid cartoons, too* were they about great issues instead 
of ephemeral party squabblinga. Occasionally* moved by burning bsucs 
now long dead* Bowcher launched thunderbolts of more verve and sig¬ 
nificance, His Mr. G. burning Protestant archbishops at the Stake i and 
burying Honour, Conscience and Reputation at dead of night (both in¬ 
spired by Irish Church Disestablishment) have a lively mordancy. Bow^cher 
gave Mr. G. a bad lime. But there was always Gordon Thomson on the 
opposition periodica! across the way to reply for the defence with a cartoon 
of Mr. G. as, ^y^ William the Conqueror with his foot on Disraeli's chest. 

A cut below Bowcher and Thomson w^ere their respective successors, 
John Proctor and William Parkinson. Proctor was an imitator of Tennters 
manner, a more animated and varied draughtsman but far less of a cartoon¬ 
ist. His qualities are seen to better adv'antage in his illustrations to “Tim 
Pjppen” and other children's books than in his rather pedestrian satires. 
CKer-^enthusiastic admiration of both Teimiel and Sambourne was the 
undoing of William Parkinson, w^ho evolved a style reminiscent at odd 
times of both, in which he rendered correct but undistinguished cartoons 
at the expense of the inevitable Mr. G* 

This account of the progress of British cartooning up to ihe time of its 
arrival in the daily newspapers might fittingly end with, as postscript, 
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Cy^ku^. During the early nineties CVmVur, a Scot, himatlf published frum 
hiei studio, cari and books of cartoons, social and political- They were 
coloured by hand and their broad simplicity of treatment had an attraction 
of [ts oun despite defective draughtsmaushipH Dealing in generalisations 
and never personal, Cymeus was a comprehensive and downright critic. 
No mealy-mouth hc^ Among his dislikes were Parliament, Democracy^ 
Monarchy, Labour (The Brutish Working-Man)^ Capital, The Law, 
History, the Church,. Speculators, l^andlordb, the Peerage^ Vice^ Poli¬ 
ticians, and Journalism- Each subject was accompanied usually by a 
rhymed couplet in appropriately biting terms Journalism r **Gloating 
in gore and gruesome gabble, A paltry pimp who panders to the rabble"')* 
The authentic latter-eightecnth-century spirit. A reminder that satire is 
not mere pleasantry. 

THE COMIC ARTISTS 

I N the revulsion of feeling from “coarseness’' which came early in the 
nineteenth century, caricaturists metaphorically donned w^hite kid 
gloves and tried to forget their ribald past. Artists became less in¬ 
terested in ideas, and more in excelience of draughtsmanship. Presently 
there appeared a succession of comic artists of high ability, masters of 
draughtsmanship who raised humordus drawing to a much higher level 
of artistry than formerly. 

It is supposed by the ignorant that satire,, wit and humour are inter¬ 
changeable terms meaning the same thing. But obviously satire, though 
essentially witt\\ is not infrequently seriouA m intent and solemn in treat¬ 
ment, without a gleam of humour ; and, conversely* humour requires no 
wit nor satire to be first-rate as humour, '(^he dividing line between the 
satirical and the humorous^ however, especially when the form of expression 
is caricatunil dniiightemanship — between^ that is, the art which “overloads” 
with a critical purpose and that which “overload” for mere amusement — 
i$ easily stepped over ; and many of the distinguished cartoonists have 
been al^ dbiioguishcd comic artists* The work of Cruikshank and Leech 
in this field have been mentioned already. The greatest of the British comic 
artists» Charles Keene, was, however* hardly a cartoonist or a caricaturist 
in the true sense at all 

Charles Keene, a resen-cd, modest, frugal man, son of a solicitor, was 
partial to old music (especially on the bagpipes), old songs, old prints, old 
books, old flints, old clothes and vers^ old clay pipes. He was an artist’s 
artist* appreciated by his fellow draughtsmen and the knowing few^ not 
specially distinguished by the w'idc public who incline to estimate the 
merits of an artist in the line of humour by the joke printed below the 
drawing. Keene was not, in fact* a humorist in the literary sense. Most of 
his jokes were supplied to him by friends. Neither was he the comic 


draughlsman of exaggeratiDn. His was not the humour of inventjoii, but of 
observation. He wag supreme in “catching Nature in her humorous mo¬ 
ments," Working upon a foundation of scrupulously correct draughtsmanship 
from the life, Keene's genius as a comic artist lay in the warm geniality 
which he worked into the very lines of the finished drawing. He was in¬ 
fluenced by the woodcuts of Menzel, his drawings were distinguished by 
broad and rich effects of light and shade, and had the restful ness which 
comes from complete unity^ His chiaroscuro {that overworked term) was 
grand. Without straining truth, he produced a convincing panora:tna of the 
world as seen through the eyes of one who approved middle-class ideals^ 
revered established institutions and resented change (especially among the 
"lower orders*^), cordially disliked Irishmen and Americans. But though a 
man of strong, even childiah, prejudices privately^ these did not unneces¬ 
sarily crop up in his drawings, for he avoided direct comment on his 
material. He occasionally put his cronies into his drawings but his talent 
in getting likenesses negligible. HU most important work was the 
illustrating of somewhat long-winded jokes, displaying delightfully drawn 
dun kies, middle-class "old gents," parv^enu rich, working-men M-P.s, 
Church of England clergymen, snobs, waiters (his Robert was a creation)t 
Highland gillies, and Irish peasants. The types he drew were not beautiful, 
elegant, nor well-groomed, like those of hjs contemporary Du Maurier; 
and be coutd not draw^ pretty girb as could Leech. In fact, the inevitable 
fastidious boneheads, blind to his consummate artistry, complained some¬ 
times that his works were “degraded," “obscene,^' and '^odious." 

Keeners drawings suffered more than most in process of reproduction 
because of his peculiar methods of w ork. He draw, for instance, with 
bits of pointed wood and home-made inks of various shade and coiourSt 
producing soft touches and delicate subtleties which excite joy in admirers 
of his originals to-day, but which drove the patient wood-cut engravers of 
his time to deep profanity. He took dislikes to drawing papery and liked 
to use odd scraps with a nice grain, say, on the insides of old envelopes 
which he treasured for the purpose. A character, this lanky Carlo Keene, 
on the street comer making notes in a sketchbook with an ink-bottle tied 
to his waistcoat button. 

Since the English arc suspicious of originals and must have it always 
that so-and-so is “a second such-and-such,’* Keene began as the “successor 
of Leech" ; but he soon demonstrated that he was himself, and no successor 
to anybody. It was in reality Du Maurier, a poibhed and graceful illustrator, 
who stepped into the shoes of Leech as the social satirist of Punch. Du 
Maurier was a transplanted Parisian who lost his Gallic lightness, yet his 
work remained more sentimental than satirical. He used the same very 
mannered tnapimtion and technical style for illustrating both serious novels 
and the social satires - and the satire of the latter was generally contained 
only in the text beneath—w^hich is, as they say^ “something else again.'^ 
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A specialist in the polite touch, when he essayed comicatity in line the 
results were uncomfortable. "Don^t be funny," he was told, *^do the 
refined side of lifeJ^ Vett despite the refinement^ he often succeeded in 
conveying biting irony, mostly by the ancient device of creating "charac¬ 
ters'^ and using them as butts. His Sir Gorgtus Midas, the parvenu, and 
Ponsonby Tompkins,, the social climber^ did good service when the 
artist felt like using a more aggressive weapon than a feather. His Cimabue 
Browns came in very handy as the vehicle for a dirty right to the brisket 
of the **greenery-yallery” aesthete movement, which he cordially disliked. 
But Du Maurier's chief success lay in hb pictures of handsome broad- 
shouldered men and elegant ladies of classic beauty, that so mightily pleased 
the middle classes who loved to think English Society was like that. This 
persistent representation of the contemporary female as a statuesque goddess 
was perhaps Du Maurier's most signiiicant gift to his time ; for the effect 
of the subtle flattery stimulated Nature to imiLite Art and it is alleged 
that in striving to live up to the ideal the average stature of ihe English 
girl increased by four inches. 

The reputation of Randolph Caldecott rests mainly on his picture hcxiks 
for children, which he illustrated with such simple charm that ihey are 
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rtmemb^red with affection 913 well as admiration by the children now- 
grown to great-grajidpareot 3 . He made also sociaL pictures for the Gntphic, 
convincing in character. In this work he was the pictorial equivalent of an 
exceptionally gifted descriptive-writer with an amiable humemr- His work 
offers no criticism, makes no comment beyond something approximating 
to ^*\ouVe got a nice day for it/' He loved England, the out-of-doors and 
horses. He became a kind of national official portrayer of Christmas. In 
general his art displayed the good heart and kindly nature of the artist. 

Caldecott w-as an original, independent, refusing steady work, irked by 
other people^a suggestions. There have been many sounder draughtsmen, 
even in his own time, but none who could put on paper w ith such engaging 
simplicity the fresh sweetness of English fields and rhe clean air of English 
country. Perhaps only foreigners with an unaccustomed eye can properly 
appreciate this authentic lo^ quality, flowing as naturally as with M or land 
and Rowlandson if along different channels. Caldecott died at 40—the right 
age for a genius who would not outstay his welcome. His influence was 
not lost on succeeding generations. 

In tSya began a second revolutionary development in the mode of 
reproducing black-and-white drawings. Though many artists had achieved 
indindualiiy of style during the days of wood^engraving, generally speaking 
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all had had to vvork *'with the wood'*^ and their drawings could not escape 
a cemin family resemblance imposed by the technique of the graver's tools. 
The perfecting of photo-process engravings however, promised facsimile 
reproduction of their own actual lines to the smallest detail. Artists began 
to break away from wood-cut styles, to loosen up and to draw with more 
stylish originality* The new process had existed for some years when its 
most notable consequence occurred in Phil May. 

Founding himself upon Linley Samboume, whose work his early efforts 
closely resembled^ May evolved a style of drawing which^ by contrast with 
the laborious and closely-w^orked cross-hatched technique of the wood-cut 
school, charmed by its simplicity and apparent spontaneity. It has often 
been said that this evolution of style was necessitated by the poor quality 
of paper and print!ng4>r the Sydney Bullettv in Australia, where May 
worked for a few years in his youth. I’his is, however, yncrue. May^s 
Australian work, expertly engraved and wxll reproduced, appears compara¬ 
tively tight and careful and the files show that he evolved hb linear simpli¬ 
city and nonchalance at a later date^ no doubt from purely artistic motives- 
The influence of Phil May on English comic art is comparable to that of 
Caran d'Ache^on the French—which Is to say that ^*his inimitable pencil** 
(to use an expression dear to inexpert writers on this popular art in which 
barefaced imitation is so common) had more imitators than any of his 
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coritemporanes. But economy of means 
and smooth flow of line are not virtues 
by themselves. Thai May's dashed-off 
effects were carefully contrived is evi¬ 
dent from a look at his painstaking 
preliminary studies of figure and compo¬ 
sition. The essential quality of the May 
execution was its nerve. No one but a 
fellow artist who has actually tried it can 
tell of the peculiar bravery required to 
sacrifice til the careful detailed prelimi¬ 
naries and to slap in the bold lines. Phil 
.May was not a good cartoon ist^ for he 
had no political sense and his drawings 
hardly ever had an objective moral. 
Xcirher was he a first-rate caricaturist of persons, though deft at catching 
a superficial resemblance. He never approached for instance, in the 
analysbp selection and emphasis of individual character. May's most famous 
portrait, that of Gladstone sitting on the Front Bench, masierpiece of 
expression that it isp full of life and repressed energy, discovers^ one feelSp 
qualities in the artist rather than in his subject. 

Phil May^s best knowti line was illustrated jokes. The convention made 
it necessary for his drawings to be accompanied by witticisms in text. With 
some artists these literary efforts were UEually the essentb! kernel of the 
humour, but they mattered little to Phil May, being often just pegs on 
which to hang his drawings of ty pes. For Phil May was mainly interested 
in types; not so much particular individuals as kinds of people—the kinds 
of people one saw in the streets. He was lively, suggestive, and amusing, 
an excellent observer of generalised character, more obsen-ant of human 
variety than Keenep though much less of an artist in the broader sense, 
without ability to create a harmonious setting. Composition did not w-orry 
Phil May, for he did not worry it. Indeed his drawings often had no com¬ 
position at allp being jugt.two figures without background suspended in 
space—ill-assorted figures, too, sometimes drawn in different stales and 
different lights. Perhaps the artist was too easily seduced by the parts he 
found good to draw to put in the hard labour of unifying the whole. More 
likely, having magnified the elimination of the unnecessary to a supreme 
principle, he judged backgrounds to be superfluous. 

Unlike most comedians of the pen, usually sedate and respectable ciii- 
aens in private life, Phil May was a careless happy-go-lucky who wore 
check suits, picturesque fringe, smoked cigars, and enjoyed riotous com¬ 
pany, Lived, in fact, as comic artists are supposed to live, but so rarely do, 
“Draw firm and be jolly/* he said. Looking at his work in accumulation 
it is probable that social investigators of the future w^lll account his period 



as one unustially rich with picturesque (characters ; not reaiising that dis¬ 
position of this artist to be attracted by the bits good to draw^ and to impart 
to them hia own mood. Carping critical ghouls of the future may say that 
Phil May's drawing? were shallow' in that he made no psychological 
comment on his epoch. Those ivho must attach a profound psychological 
significance to the simplest act may have it that he had a sympathy with 
street urchinSp on the strength of his having drawn them so often. Much 
more likely ^ he just found them jolly to draw. He was too interested in the 
varied appearance of the animal, Sian, to concern himself with its sig¬ 
nificance. That w'as not his job. At his job he was magnificent. 

A simplicity like that of -May^ but quite different in quality, revealed 
itself in the drawings of J. A, Shepherd, a remarkably original caricaturist 
of animals. Not, mark you, a mere drawer of ftmny animals, but a true ob¬ 
server of their characteristics, with whom the prehistoric artist who drew 
the mammoth in the cave of Altamira might have shaken hand? a? a worthy 
descendant. He put his zoo on paper with a s^veet lipe» delightful simplicity, 
understanding and dash. He, too, has had his imitators, but remain? unique. 

Leech, Du Maurier, Caldecott, May—^these were comic artists of the 
threepenny and si.vpenny class^ periodicals. But there were now, thanks 
to cheaper reproduction, many comic papers of lesser price and refinement. 
Ally Stoper^s Half-hatiduy gave VV. G. Baxter the apportunity to develop a 
character which became a national institution. Ally, tvhose paper ran on 
'"family" lines with recurring gags and famtltar character? week by week, 
appeared himself regularly on the front page in a kind of topical half-joke- 
half-cartoon, drawn with skill and a nice judgment of requirement? by 
Baxter, and later by his successor, W. F. Thomas. The Half^holiday became 
the poor man^s PmtclL 'Fhe masses, vvho never quite believed in Britannia 
or John Bulk understood perfectly Ally Slopen that absurd figure with 
bulbous red nose, Micawber hat, baggv' g^rnp^ facetiousness and ribald 
slap-stick, and took him to their hearts, 
tute and comic art are esscntialty of the 
people, it is fitting also that the ments 
be recognised here of such popular artists 
in picture-story as Oliver V^eal, the father 
of the Ha'penny Comic strip* a genius 
whose eccentric creations had mouths 
that used to slip round to the backs of 
their necks when they got c.xcited; and 
the unknown inventors of Airy Alf and 
Bouncing Billy, and Wear)' Willie and 
'I'ired Tim, who were too modest to sign 
their mirthful works which so engaged 
the affection? of youth in the early days 
of the present centurj-. 


Since the arts of cartoon, carica- 
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THE PORTRAIT CARICATURISTS 

S EVERAL times in the preceding pages I have distinguished between 
, the ability to express ideas and the abUit)' to draw caricatural Likenesses 
of persons. In other words, between a cartoonist of situation and a 
caricaturist of personality. The two are by no means the same. Indeed, 
their arts can become quite different, U is sufficient usually for cartoonists 
to deal in generalised “likenesses" founded upon current already-created 
versions of w-hat persons are like—whether these are rescmbjances in 
actuality or not; but the study of indmdual particularity, invoUing the 
mental as well as the ocular visioRi is the sine qua non of personal caricature. 

It is not surprising, then, that caricaturists of personality are seldom 
cartoonists of situation, and vice versa. We have seen that Gillray was a 
brilliant exception to this generalisation in being excellent in both ; Row¬ 
landson, an indifferent portraitist himself, borrowed Gillray’s likenesses 
shamele^Iy ; Cruikshank's were mostly just comic portraits, possessing no 
true insight Into character. 

There i$ in existence at least one large canvas to show that Tom Fateh; 
3 cartoonist of minor merit in 1760-1770, had the proper idea, even though 
his attempts do not quite come off. Of more consequence was Robert 
Dighton, a portrait painter who early in the last century produced a gallerr 
of etched caricatures in colour of Oxford celebrities. The Dighton manneV 
was developed in 1S62, when there began to appear in the weekly journal 
I'amty Fair A series of single figure caricatures of celebrities excellently 
printed in colour and with the authentic touch, a series which began what 
became later a notional institution—the “[’ornty Fair Cartoons,"'I’hese 
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were the work of a geniuss 
in hb speciality, Ape —the 
pen-name of an Italian, 

II lO Pellegrini. Ape^s 
caricatures were maximum 
likenesses^ that is to say 
they represented not only 
what he saw but also whai 
he knew% .Most of them to- 
day look as though they 
were probably more [ike 
the persons they depict 
than were those persons 
themselves. 

Ape found some people 
harder to get than others, 
and he did not particularly 
like tracking down the diffi¬ 
cult ones. So a new young 
arti$t, Leslie Ward^ signing 
himself Spv, w as set to cnick 
Ape's hard nuts, A stem 
apprenticeship. When fin¬ 
ally Ape had a disagreement 
with the proprietor of the 
journal Jn 1873^ Spy slipped 
into his place. 

Spy, who came of a 
family of artists, had had 
an orthodox art training 
which left him with a some¬ 
what harder and less elastic 
equipment than his master. 

Bui^ fol low^ing the Ape style, 
he VI as a careful and consci¬ 
entious worker who went to great trouble to gather his materials. "Distance 
frequently lends fictitious appearance to a face/* he said* pee ring close under 
the whiskers of next week's subject. He followed his subject about many 
times to observe his manner of walking, noting closely hi$ odd-shaped skull, 
his turn of wrist, the peculiar curl of his nostril, the unique droop of his 
^ would sit for hours in court memorising the features 

church hunting a bishop in his pulpit. Spy frequently 
from vviHing subjects, but he leamed to use his memory ex¬ 
tensively in circumstances tvhere subjects were unwilling and sketch-books 
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were inconvenient* He held that pem^nal idip^yncrasies could only be 
discerned at first hand. As a resultp his gallery is not a monotonous repe¬ 
tition of typeSj reeking of simiJarityp but a differentiation of individuals. 

The popubrit)^ of the Vanity Fair typn of caricature died, unfortune 
ately, with the coming of the snapshot camera to surfeit the public with 
intimate views of celebrities. Spy tailed off latterly from true caricature 
into mere characteristic portraiture calculated to please the subjects, by 
hiding rather than by interpreting their irregularities. 

The region of politics has always attracted caricaturists because the 
celebrities there are ready-made, offering themselves on a plate, so to speak. 

In i8Sa arrived Hariry Furniss, a versatile b!ack-and-white artist who 
specialised in caricature portraits of politicians on their ow^n stamping- 
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ground^ as they lived and had their being, Harry Fnmiss a facile — 
perhaps too facile—worker. Indeed, at his zenith he was almost a factory. 
Besides hia three or four weekly portraits he produced frequent political 
cartoons, created a dainty ^^Furniss Girl/" illustrated many books, a good 
number of which he wrote hintself^ went out on Jong lantern-lecture tours^^ 
started a couple of w^eekly papers^ and Jn addition found time to be a busy 
man-about-town. He had vehement political views of his own, too, that 
sometimes obtruded themselves into his work. Had Furnish produced less 
he would have been accounted a better artist. But this pertinacious per¬ 
former galloped too fast for his horse. He had too much energy, and he 
imparted it to his ntaterial. His figures had little repose^ His style of 
execution, seen so often, became monotonous^ even when applied to the 
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caricamre of other styles — a favourite trick of his — and hia quick cleverness 
did not last. Nevertheless in perspective it is obvious that he was an un- 
usually accomplished caricaturist able to represent — and mU rep resent — 
individuals as he saw them, with a fancy pleasing and humorous if super¬ 
ficial, Harcourt's chins and Gladstone's collars are good ampler of his 
inventionp ihc latter a piece of Caricature which became so celebrated that 
it passed into history with the statesman. 

The successor to Harry Fumiss as Punch Parliamentary caricaturist was 
B. T. Reed, who, on the other hand^ had too much repose, Reed was 
primarily a comic artist, best remembered for his ‘Prehistoric Peeps^ and 
humours of the law-courts. Purely as a portniit-caricaturisl^ his work wore 
the old-school-tie and was perhaps too careful of the dignity of the per¬ 
sonages w^ho were its raw- material; though when he had adjusted his stymie 
to the (then conventional) form of portrait-crammed cartoon, he w^as lively 
enough. His caricatures never aspired to be other than amiabk and amusing. 
Within their limitations — rather severe limitations upon the true art of 
caricature — he was usually competent and sometimes excellent. 

.411 the caricaturists mentioned, some more than others, aspired to 
formal artistic qualities in their works. They conceived of "good drawing" 
as polished classical draughtsmanship, property shaded, faultless in pro¬ 
portion and perspective. In the nineties, a decade fertile in adventurous 
talents impatient of tradition, there began to appear occasional caricatures 
by Max Beerbohm, Mite. It was obvious that in the accepted sense Max 
could not draw^ at alL His technique was naive and almost childish. He 
appeared ignorant of the traditional cliches and formulse^ He sidestepped 
rather than overcame the problems of linear repre^ntation. But ji was just 
as obvious that he had a lively wit. His free pencil, guided by his wit, 
proved, in fact* admirably suitable for the rendering of personal character, 
for it permitted to an unlimited extent the artistic sleight-of-hand involved 
in complete repreaentatioop There arc certain guiding principles for ex¬ 
pressing what can be seen, but there are none for expressing in graphic 
terms what can jiot be seen, fo IfoxV best caricatures may be discerned 
an instinct discovering **the emotional elements of human form/' and an 
artless ingenuity in adapting a propriety of thoughts and lines to the 
subject. 

Alax was (for though he still lives^ hi^ caricatures have ceased) a master 
of the caricature situation and the caricature caption. It was in the com¬ 
bination of hb artistic and his literary wit that he reached his highest form 
as an interpreter of character. His *Tout SeuI se Rctablir/ for example^ 
showing a worried group including Hyndeman, Wells, Galsworthy, Sidnev 
Webb, Cunninghamc Grahame and others, with the sub-caption, "Urgent 
conclave of Doctrinaire Socialists to decide on some means of inducing 
the Low^er Orders to regard them once more as Visionaries only/^ contains 
all the elements of good caricature. 
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But Max did not have the caricature of ihe oliteties to himself. The 
theatre usually has aliorded a parade of personality, and during these 
years there grew up a spate of theatrical cartcaiurists. The most notable 
was S. H. BimCk a beautifully imaginative artist^ with a mordant fancy 
which sometimes overlaid his obsenarion of character, but whose siudies 
of people nevertheless are full of true and w^ell-habnced caricature. No 
mere vulgar sprawling irresponsibility about him, but a patient individual 
appraisement in his own termsv A decade later wa$ the droll Henry Ospovat, 
pre-occupied with the physicah which is in his case enough ; and, yei 
another decade^ SL JVt. Bateman^ whose romping caricatures of actons and 
hts fellow artists show' him to have a judgment of essentials. 

Still living but, alas ! no longer caricaturing is Edmund Dulac, a careful 
exponent with a nice capacity for wedding style to subject. His Bernard 
Shaw in wood-cut is a finely executed reflection and his George Moore 
modelled in ‘kvax is the spirit (and, one is almost persuaded, the body) of 
the man himself. In Dulac's work was a touch of Max plus a tender and 
orientally scrupulous artistr)'. 

I’o these add Edmund Kapp, more character-portraitist than cari- 
caturisi, the decorative Pow^ys Evans, Qm'x^ and others perhaps too newly 
arrived to judge of the lasting quality of their talentS^ And last (but 
not, i hope, least) the writer. Low, of whom it is advisable only to say with 
hypocritical modesty that he does his hesi. 
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YES'rEKUAY AXD TO-DAY 


M any ch^ngeg^ have laken since Misiress Humphrey hung 

Gillray^s etchings in the window of her shop for sale to passers-by. 
To-day cartoons find their place chiefiy in the daily newspapers. Of 
weeklies printing cartoons. Punch alone sun'ives, the vehicle still for the 
Tenniel 'Fradition now" become a national institution, carried on with un- 
diminbhed honour by Bernard Partridge. If, indeed, after the laiter's record 
of achievement over forty years ir may not be said now to be the Partridge 
Tradition. For some time before Tenniefs retirement in 1900, Partridge had 
been drawling joke illustrations and theatrical portraits, sober but exhibiting 
a sense of character and humour. When Sambourne succeeded Tenniel, 
Partridge became ''junior"' cartoonist, and the work of these two artists 
contrasted piquantly week by week. In pen technique they w^erc opposites. 
Sambourne used bold firm lines, but Fariridge drew' with the finest of 
pens, elaborately shading his careful compositions. Both were essentially 
honest draughtsmen "of the studio" with no tricks, but while Sambourne 
often merely suggested, Partridge drew' minutest details. 

Partridge as cartoonist owes little to his predecessors save the approach 
and the inherited symbolism, which he soon made his ow n. The stately but 
stiff goddesses of Tenniel (which in Samboume's version had grown 
womanly but lost no weight) tvhen dcpiticd by Partridge became slim and 
graceful. The national animals and birds—British Lion, Russian Bear, 
German Eagle, etc^—became more like the animals one sees at the Zoo. 

Partridge's cartooning covers the period which may he called the prelude 
to the present. A time of rich materiiL At first overshadowed by Sambourne, 
who got the cream of the international subject matter, his mfttr was 
perhaps too heroic to show" to advantage in the knock-about of domestic 
politics^ despite hb ability in purtraiiure. Graceful allegory, like ^Hopping,* 
in which pigeons representing the Overseas Dominions are seen returning 
to Britannia ; or classical drama, are more in his line. His most memorable^ 
cartoons appeared during the first world war^ when he rose to the occasion 
in his own particular field. 'The World's Enemy' shows Kaber Wilhelm 
on a battle-tom landscape challenging the Spirit of Carnage with "Who 
goes there ".A friend—your only one,'' replies the wild figure. Another 
cartoon pictures the Kaiser confronting King Albeit of the Belgians : 
*'You have lost everything,” says the KaJsef. "Not my soul,” says the King. 
These irapresstve cartoons were remembered twenty-five years later, when, 
wearing a different moustache, history repeated itself. 

Contemporar)' with Partridge as cartoonist for many years was L. Raven 
Hill. Those who remember gtaiefully his joke illustrations of the nineties 
and onwards will debate whether he was seen at his best in the more 
specialised field of cartooning i for Raven Hill w'as a comic artist: as essen¬ 
tially as was Keene, and his talents were nQ[ pre-eminently those of a 
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cartoanist. The comparison with Keene ai'ises naty rally since in Raven Hiirs 
earlier work the carefully studied backgrounds, the unity of composkion, rich 
effects of light and shade—to say nothing of the peculiar chuckling humour 
and the instinctive choice of certain types of jokes — show that the master 
had a pupil capable of digesting and absorbing his lessons. Had bicycles 
and motor-cars been invented in Keene'a day he w^ould have done just 
what Raven Hill did with them. If, then, an artist is entitled to be estimated 
on hia best work^ undoubtedly Raven Hill must be represented by his 
famous pic^re, *Try ssideways, Mrs. Jones, try zidew^ays [* Or by one of 
his rnany sidelights on soldiering and camp-life — say* that of the newiy- 
enlisted yeoman w^ho couldn^i get his horse to eat its oats and complains, 
**Please, sergeant, my 'orse won^t pick up % seed/' Or by the drunk just 
passed by a clattering fire-engine who snuffles bitterly after it: '’Oriight, 
keep ycr *ot potatoes E" These are good comic art. There i$ unforced fun in 
the drawing. Naturally, thereforea cartoonist he was most at home in the 
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vein of humour, deqling with byplay of 
home affairs rather than with the drama 
of nations^ The infinitely varied Lloyd 
George became to him almost what 
Chamberlain waa to F.CrG.pind his best 
cartoons were among those which dealt 
humorously veith the Welsh Wizard. By 
the cussed ness of fatep howeveri his best 
remembered cartoon is one of the 
^^serious’* kindp published when Lloyd 
George undertook to solve the shell- 
shortage problem during the first world 
war. It represents Ll.G. post-riding the 
two horses Capital and Labour drawing 
the cartloads of munitions,and isentitled^ 
^Delivering the Goods.' 

The escample of Punch had inspired 
emulation overseas. India had Hindu 
Punch, printing cartoons suggestive of 
Tenniel with Eastern flavouring; Canada 
had its Crji^ with drawings by Be ngough; 
Sydney Punch burst forth in Australiap 
t'oi lowed, as a reaction, by the EuUctin^ 
an illustrated tveckty specialising in 
topical cartoons, political and othertvjsc. 
The Bullciirt had no use for imported 
traditions, but was a wholly indigenous 
article reflecting the nativ^e freshness of a new land, and its pungent and 
witty manner of dealing with public affairs was all its own. Here was an 
ideal nurser>' for satire and a school of cartoonists and caricaturists grew' 
up around it,Just as in France, a generation before, Philipon's “phalanjc*^ 
— including the great Daumter — had gruwm up around Chahvari and La 
Canc{ 3 ture. 'IVo of the moat famous Bultffin artists, though, were not 
Australian at aJL Phil May (whose w'ork is noted in earlier pages) was 
English, but he first made his mark in Australia. Livingstone Hopkins, Hop^ 
was an American tvhu found that the climates of both Australia and the 
Bniletin suited him. He was a humorist of the Artemus Ward vintage with 
a quaint drollery in both the invention and the execution of his cartoons. 

11 the Bulletin*^ cartoonists had influence on the political and social 
development of Australia, it was Hop's pungent fun that had most to do 
with moulding its sense of humour. As might be expected, in days when 
Britain used the ''colonies** as a kind of ash-can for its ne^er-do-wells, the 
Bullet in was not always pro-English, and Hop*s cartoons were sometintcs 
scandalously irreverent, ^\■hat orrhodos: English spine would ncn creep at* 
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say. Hop's prickling piece of debunking, 
published on the occasion nf the demise 
of ihc reigning sovereign, when the pubs 
of Sydney were shut for two days as a 
mark of respect: ‘The Nation Mourns/ 
showing a thirsty customer w'ilh his 
longue hanging out waiting on a pub 
doorstep? Another BuHetm man, Nor¬ 
man Lindsay, Australian-bomp is justly 
more famous beyond Australia as an 
Ulustraior than as a cartoonist; but his 
work over thirty years on the Bulletin is 
an historical record, salted with many ex¬ 
cellent cartoons. ^The War God Strikes 
hia Gongp^ printed at the opening of the 
first great w ar* ia perhaps his high-water¬ 
mark. 

The cartoonist for the modem news¬ 
paper w^orks under very different condi¬ 
tions to those of Giilray^s time. The one 
cartoon a week has become one cartoon 
a day. The methods of preparing his 
w^ork are more simple; but the very effi¬ 
ciency of the machine of which he is a part 
circumscribes him within the limits of a 
rigid time-table,and forces him toanend- 
less pursuit of ever-changing headlines. 

F. C. Gould, F.C.G^t w^as the first in Britain to contribute a cartoon 
daily to a newspaper. F.C.G.'s talents diverted him from stockbroking to 
journalism at 36 and he was aided for a great part of his career by sym¬ 
pathetic editorial collaboration. PolilicaJly minded and a strong Liberal 
partisan, his cartoons had a penetrating content that endeared him not 
only to those who shared his view-point but to those w^ho liked a dash of 
vinegar with their polilicSi A$ a draughtsman he faegark influenced by the 
Tenniel school, and never quite got rid of a certain wood-block flavour in 
his penmanship, F.CG* had notable dexterity in original first-hand por¬ 
traiture, and in many cases his were the originals of what became later the 
commonly accepted cartoon versions of public men. When lesser men 
show^ed with their ^‘brilliant pencils^* *The way to draw Chamberlain,” for 
instance, they show’cd only the way to draw Chamberlain as RC-C- drew 
him. This unusual ability^ together with his clever ideas, his fund of 
allegory and quickness in finding parallels to current situations in well- 
known literature, drama and art^ well appreciated as they were, rather 
obscured his talents in drawing. In some quarters, where the relationship 
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btiwern qualities of line and keys of eicpreasion are imperfectly appre¬ 
hended, F,C:G. is remembered, quite unjustly, as a poor draughtsmaji. 
The truth is that his drauing was adequate, fit for its purpose, one with 
the material. Many of hia cartoons would be not nearly so good were thcv 
dra^^Ti ‘"better." His most ambitious work was the Modm Froittart^ an 
annua! illustrated historj- of modern England^ in the style of a quaint 
medieval chronicle. Foreign politics he left alone. Joseph Chamberlain 
and his fiscal policies were F.C. C/r particular prey. He admitted once that 
he had drawn Chamberlain in no less than a hundred guiae^p ranging over 
history, mythology and zoology'. It v^as said that Chamberlain was as proud 
of hi* collection of F.C.GJs as of his collection of orchidSp F^C*G. worked 
for the Wesiminsttr a newspaper primarily of opinion. But the 

expansion of the modern newspaper as a business enterprise was now under 
viTzy^ with certain coniseqtiEuces to cartoonists. To accord with the shift 
towards entertainmentp cartoonists became more numerous and prolific ; 
but on the other hand the commercial necessity of not alienating circulation 
tended to restrict the strong meat of satire and to encourage facetiousne$s. 

The aggressive Gill ray spirit seemed to have died out of cartooning in 
Britain when Will Dyson arrived from Australia to prove that it had 
merely been renewing its youth overseas, Dyson %vas a Sydney Bulleiin 
portrait caricaturist who after trying his luck for » year in London became 
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a cartooni&r. In th^; weekly Mtrald (now the Daily Herald) he began to 
offer cannons: of socialist inspiration, drawn with an infusion of grotesque 
macabre suggesting Conttnencal influences and containing a sarcastic dis¬ 
respect for orthodox standards that was an emetic for the complaisant. 
] le soon became the most effective propagandist Labour had—Labour^ 
that is, not necessarily the labour Party, for Dyson was an individualist 
with strong ideas and ideals of his ow n, who could be caustic about leaders. 
On the outbreak of war in 1914 he rose to great heights* His incisive 
cartoons on the efforts of Germany 10 pervert the gifts of Bcience to destruc¬ 
tive purposes (later collected under the title of Kultur Cartoons) frequendy 
occupied full-pages in the national daily newspapers. Loaded with meaning 
and direct appeal, they were powerful in the full sense of the word. To 
those brought up on the Tenniel tradition, Dyson^s strength^ under stress, 
sometimes had a streak of over-caricature. The strong Workingman 
swelled perhaps too much, his Capitalists were too aggressively fat, and 
his Devils were too devilish—and too numerous. Devils kept creeping into 
his cartoons. When in post-war days of ''tranquillity" the Htrafd revived 
to serve a Labour Party now groomed to respectability as His Majeaty^s 
Opposition, the editor waa moved to shut down on the Devils- Dyson was 
conjured to play the Party game and flatter the Party leaders, to become 
tame and "'funny." Could the leopard change its spot$? Dyson was a 
mordant wit, not 3 "^popular” humorist- He retired and it was not until 
after an interv'al of some years that he rejoined his old paper once again 
as cartoonist. But it was a different world with different values and he 
himself had changed. His heart was no longer in his workt which was 
insigniffcanl compared with those earlier cartoons which had stamped him 
as the most distinguished survivor of hb day in the earlier tradition of 
satirical caricature. Contemporary and contrasting with Dyson were W. K. 
Haselden and Pq\\ pen-name of Percy Fearon, both of whom for many 
years poured out daily amiable cartoons on social and political affairs res¬ 
pectively, Hasetden, working for a newspaper which made a particular 
appeal to w^omcn, was more preoccupied w^ith the quick expression of his 
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plcii^ant ide^^ ^houi manners and modes Lhan ivith perfection of drawing. 

most striking characteristic lay hardly in art at all, for he never esaayed 
high (lights of draughtsmanship. It was his fertile inventiun of humorous 
endearing symbols^ mostly in pairs, which gave him pungency in political 
eomnaent. His Dux and Drakes, Dilly and Dally, Cuthhert the WhitthaJJ 
rabbitT and Dora the Defcnee-of-thc-Realni-Act old lady, were in their 
time national pets. He created John Citizen, the representative of the 
Common Mass, the first variant of the obsolete figure of John Bull to win 
general acceptance- A well-known and characteristic Pay cartoon was that 
which appeared on a pacticutarly disa^irous gloomy day during the first 
great war. It represented John Citi^n with his mouth spread bv a glove- 
stretcher, entitled, "Smile, Damn You, Smile!’ 

Although the drawings of Sydney St rube do not in the least resemble 
those of Cruikshank, the two may be said to be akin in that both have the 
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peculiar flavour of Cockney. Strubc h esaeitiially a "popular'* humorist, 
a specialist in extracting a political twist out of currem songs and sayings. 
He is constitutionally too friendly to dip his .pen in acid for a cartoon 
crusade against sin and wickedness. In hi$ cartoons even aggressive 
dictators are no devilish rnadmen, but just somewhat mistaken persons. 
He is completely at one with his multitudinous public^ for whose delecta¬ 
tion he created the famous Little Man to display the good-humoured 
attitude towards the little troubles of everyday life—especially income tax, 
A bird of another roost is Tom Webster, sports cartoonists The British 
it La freely admitted, arc a nation of sportsmen. That is to say, they have a 
pronounced capacity for sitting in a grandstand w'atching someone else play 
games. Tom Webster, dally reporting the pageant of sport In his lively new 
iMnner* filled a long-felt nationa] need and became popular at once. It was 
no longer necessary even to sit In a grandstand, for one could enjoy the 
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parting life through hi$ eyes over breakfast, Webster's drawing is not 
drawing in the conventional sense at all, bur rather comic pictorial gossip 
reporting. Ordinarily* more than half of his cartoon is teset. He disdains 
draughtsmanship and banks on undiluted verve and raciness almost en¬ 
tirely. With the aid of freely-sketched caricatures of his butts, not mgre 
profound than the circumstances warrant, he carries on sustained personal 
"'gaga" which in some cases continue for years and years. His work has 
ejttraordinary popularity and he has many imitators — none of whom gets 
anywhere near him. 

l"o the list might be added the wTiter, Low, about whose works opinions 
differ- Since dose proximity to the trees proverbially renders the wood 
invisible* useful comment here must be confined Eo the remark that at least 
the philosophical attitude to, and technical intentions of, his cartoons may 
be guessed from the comments expressed in this book. 

There are others, new^ hands discovered by the recent war* but these 
too, must await the fullness of time for disentanglemcni of creative genius 
from emulative uknt and a proper estimation of their respective contri¬ 
butions to the fullness of art. 

In British Comic Art for a decade after Phil May there were no marked 
innovations, most artists being content to follow the footsteps of the big 
men of the past with individual variations. Artistic children of Leech, 
Keenti Du Maurier and May multiplied, preserving traditional forms and 
styles^ If of these no outstanding personality springs to mind it is because 
the general average of proficiency is so much higherx Of many, there is 
space here to mention only George Belcher, influenced by Phil ^!ay but 
the sole sur^^vor to better his master ; Heath Robiuson, the mild delineator 
of the rnaddest inventions t and Bruce Bairnsfather, the war comic artist, 
creator of the immortal Old Bill, without whom the first world w'ar certainly 
never could have been w'on. 

With the grotesqvic of H, M, Bateman, the British inheritor of Caran 
d'Achc, master of the "'story without words” and of the Embarrassment 
Situation, came a hint of approaching change. With Kenneth Bird, Fougasfe^ 
a moderniser of the hieroglyphic method to illustrate the lives and habits 
of Londoners* came another, even broader. In the recent past has appeared 
a definite decline in the traditional illustrated-joke form and a return to 
the pure visual humour of character or situation vvhich needs no words. 
'I'his is exemplified in the drawings of Pml (regrettably dead too soon), 
a keenly satirical social observ'er none the worse for his technical nriiveti. 

Here, arbitrarily* this survey must end, necessarily incomplete. Hoganh^s 
moral pictures” have become the famUiar daily cartoons on public affairs. 
The crude scrawlings of primitive humorists h^ve becornc the polished and 
specialised comic art- In Britain, ai least, as befits an aspiring democracy, 
there is still an appreciation of the need for expression both satirical and 
urbane, rude and polite. Perhaps the best is still to come. 
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ORIGINS OF BRITISH SPORTING PAINTERS 

T hose who wUh to imderatand England and its growth during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries cannot do better than study the 
sporting pictures of that period. They give as true a picture as the 
history' books of Green or Macaulay. They are essendally Engl^, in fact 
they form the first English School of painting. Most painting in England 
before t66o and much of it for some tutie after was done by foreigners and a 
handful of their pupils. The great artists associated with English painting, 
Holbein, Van Dyck. Lely, Kneller, Van Wyck, were all foreigners, as were 
many founder members of the Royal Academy in (768. 

The earliest English sporting painters owe much to foreign teachers. 
There w'ere no others. To the Dutch w'e owe the introdiaction of outdoor 
games into polite society; the only one generally pbyed by the great before 
the Restoration, unconnected with the practice of amts, was ''real'’ tennis, 
and Tht Gentleman's Recreation, published in i686, in all its five hundred 
folio pages makes no mention of a single game. Our earliest knowledge of 
football, cricket and other games is from statutes forbidding them, since th» 
distract^ the common people from the practice of archery and quarter staff. 
On the other hand (he Flemish school of the sevemceath and eighteenth 
centuries gives us glimpses of many games played on the ice and village 
greens of Flanders by both rich and poor. King Charles li Introduced pall- 
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mall on his r^tuni from Holland and to him we owe organised racing both at 
Newmarket and Windsor Great Park; though in his dme it took place at 
Efe^chett Ferry instead of on Ascot Heath to w'hich place it w^as moved by 
Queen Anne, 

The continent of Europe waa two hundred years ahead of this bland in 
mattep of art. England had not started building Renaissance houses^ when 
those in Italy and France were melbwed with age. From 1400 to 1500 England 
was continu^y tom asunder by civil strife which overlapped the Hundred 
Yeara War with France. Feudalism had devoured itself and a new class ruled ^ 
men who had niade fortunes in citi^ by trading with both sides and the 
descendants of ennobled lawyers enriched by abbey bnd$^ 

But it was not till Henry VIII dissolved the monasteries, that the nobles 
realised that a Norman C^tle was not the acme of comfort and began to 
convert the semt-forttfied monasteries into dwelling houses. By the time of 
Elizabeth and James In they were building mansions more for comfort than 
protection. The Great RetKllion interrupted thts process and Oliver Crom¬ 
well * realising that castles w'ere incompatible with central government, 
destroyed or dismantled the vast majority^ 

Versailles had set the example of vast magnihcence. Louis XIV had 
decorated it with battle pictures and fair women. Now the average English¬ 
man likes fair women hut the last thing he desired in hU new home was to 
be reminded of war, StiU the walls looked dull and cold with only plaster 
decoration. England had ever been the land of the horse and the hound. 
The Romans had imported British hoimda and decked their triumphs with 
them; even before the Tudors, stallions had been imported from Asia, 
North Africa and Europe to improve the native breed and a pack of hounds 
was stiU an essential part of a nobleman's establishment. Finally, Charles 11 
placed racing on a national basis. AH these causes particular to England now 
called for a particular English form of art. At first the supply wa$ crude. 

Some ten years after the Restoration, Francis Barlow originated English 
Sporting Prints* Fifty years later Wootton w^as pointing masterpieces at 
BadmLntonp Althorp and Longleat. By 1783, Stubbs had painted The 
Grtisrenor Stifg Hunt at Eaton, Trying, Hunting mui Shtn^ting at Goodwood, 
and at Wentworth its famous frieze of racehorses. He publi^ed his Anatomy 
of the Mime in 1766. 

In the greatest private collections of the old nobility, sporting pictures have 
always been allotted a large and prominent place. Hia Majesty the King has 
inherited from his forbears one of the most representative collections in the 
world. In spite of this, the Royal Academy, from its start, has always frowned 
on sporting ait. Not ten per cent, of its best exponents have been admitted 
to even the outer court of the Academy and it is hand for a sporting picture to 
pass through its portals. Is it because the Engliahman has made up hk mind 
that the forei^er can do certain things better, that it is thought a painter must 
have leami hk an anywhere but at an English school ? Yet without this school, 
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wc would never have known how the cammon people dreaded or amuaed 
thcmaeives, how the pltimed sombrero of Charles 1 became the top-hat of the 
Frincc Consort, Or the horses of the reign of Charle$ 11 evolved the mighty 
Ormonde and Manifesto, or how the shooting dog and even our present-day 
hoiirtib became what they now are from the running and hunting dogs of the 
Pbntagenets. The record of the gradual change from the open fields to the 
enclosed country would be for ever lost. Neither would we know the stages 
our race-meetings have travelled from simple httle gatherings near Datchett 
Ferry in the i68o*a to the pageant of present-day Ascot; how hawking was 
conducted would have vanished from our ken, and the differences in the 
conduct of a shoot two hundred years ago. 

During the eighteenth century the breeding of horses, dogs, catde, sheep 
and pigs had taken the place of war and had b^me the ruling passion of the 
country gentleman; vnUi thU went a bve for country lifcj shooting, huntingp 
gardening. But for this pa^on, Whitehall might have become a 
Veraailles and wealth and fashion might have ban concentrated in London 
S3 in Paris, But in England, even the government of the country had to give 
way to it, and the sittmg;s of Psjliaraent wrerc regulated by the shooting and 
hunting seasons. In England alone the real home of the ruling class is In the 
country^ not in the capital, from the monarch to the well-to-do tradesman. 

Early in the eighteenth century the demand sprang up for portraits of race¬ 
horses, hunters and hounds, followed by those of cattle and sheep. As the 
breeds of the latter improved (and nearly every county had its own special 
breeds) so the breeder wished them to be more widely known, to add both to 
his fame and profit, and so the sporting artists of the seventeenth century 
evolved this most profitable, if not highest, form of art, 

THE NATURE OF BRITISH SPORTING ART 

T he term Sporting Art Covers three distinct kinds of pictures. First, 
the subject picture largely imaginary but founded on fact, such as 
Aiken’s Hunt Stuny\ second, the illustmtion depicting some particular 
scene as true to the actual event as pcsssible, such as Polbrd*s King^t Birthday ; 
thirdp the portrait of an animal with or without human figures, such as Ben 
Marshall's Jbwi OldtAtr. AH three overlap in many instances and some 
pictures contain alt three ekments- 

Sir Francis Grant's Quom Hunt at Bortmgk Hiil is a good example of the last. 
Here we have a fine landscape with the Quom Hunt moving off to draw, but 
^e arrangement of the figure is purely imaginary, while each horse and human 
is a carefully drawn portrait compiled from individual sketches or painted 
direct into the actual design from life. On the other hand, I should call 
Stubbs' Shooting at Caodioood and Bcultbee's Mr. Packe at Prrsfzcotd after 
Partridges portraiture and illustration only^ and FemdeyV Quom Hunt at 
Kirby Gate is portraiture and imagination. No hard and fast line can be 
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drawn. 'Hie tn^oduction of a gun or rod, a dog or dead bird does not make a 
portrait a sporting picture, thotigh Woonon's portrait of Tragotnef li Frampiirn 
wd Marshall’s of Gulfy and Jaekitm undoubt^iy are sporting pictures* Every 
line of them breathes of sport* 

What is the reason that sporting pictures have been ao neglected by the 
average collector and art critic ? Before a man can sit down to paint a hunting 
run on any scale, he must be master of landscape painting; he must know the 
anatomy not only of man, but of horse, hound and quarry; he must possess a 
lively imagination, a good memory of how animals loot as they move and a 
sense of design unteachable quality), not only of hu; landscape but of how 
to blend his subject into it. Many of the greatest animal paintcra, including 
Stubbs and Marshall, got other men, sometimes R A.s, to do their landscapes, 
but the results do not come up to the best of either. Above all the artist must 
have an intimate knowledge of.the sport he depicts—in fact, he must have 
hunted quite a lot, The slightest inaccuiacy, even a spur too high or too low, 
will arouse the suspicion of the sportsman, who will at once look for further 
slips. Thus the sporting artbl has to please many different critics, each ignor* 
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Dawe Biwwji Hvwift “Ornmco" 141P mr a Gkoh lv norju. LrvEitv 
Oi! painting by Ben MaJihall, 1767-1835 
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ant of thm-ijuarters of his difficuldcs and each looking for $ome fault in the 
realm they do understand. Is it surprising if the artist should sometimes fail 
to please them all ? 

. The average collector is a self-made maiip who collects because he has not 
inherited. As a rule he starts Late in life and therefore has no real understand^ 
ing of sport. His taste must be guided by others. The average sportsman ia 
not as a rule an art connoisseur. He may like sporting pictureSp either because 
he has always been brought up amongst them or because they recall some of 
bis happiest hours, but very few will be able to explain thdr artistic merit tn 
_ non-sportsman. The Royal Academy, as 1 said before, has always looked 
down on the animal painter. Yet Stubbs got as much for his pictures as 
Reynolds. Stubbs could paint a man or woman as well as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
but Sir Joshua could no more have painted Lady Ladt or Tke Hambktonum 
than Crome or Wilson could have painted Mmt^r Bunbury^ Benjamin West, 
P.R.A.j could paint The Dsath of Gefmal Wolfe but never Wolstenholme's 
Essex Harries, So it has gone on, dll at long U$t in Munninga they have 



elected a sporting P.R.A. Sir Edwin Lnndseer declined the honour in i868| 
but he i™ an animal painter, not a real sporting artist. Sir Francis Grant was 
elected for hia portraits. 

So the embryo collector will not be advised to buy sporting pictures by the 
R j\. If he turns to the picture dealers and the sale rooms, he too often cannot 
differentiate between what is good and what is just e^ensive. Being hii ftin^fv 
men, dealers buy what they understand and that is not sport as a rule, though 
one or two have very fine coUeetioiis, The coDector will be advised to buy 
Italian, Dutch, FreniA Spanish and even En^ish eighteenth-century portraits 
but never sporting pictures. So until Americans, whose fathers had brought 
them up to appreciate good pictures, came over here to hunt, race and shoot* 
some of our greatest pictures went for a song. The Americans quickly 
altered all that, however, and some of the best collections of sporting pictures 
are to-day in North and South America. 

Another difficiffty which presents itself to the lover of sporting pictures is 
that the vast majority are in private hands. It is only during the last few 
yeare, with the exception of the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, that public 
galleries have possessed any. To see the best, or even second-best, requires 
much travel and many private introductions. One must go to Althorp and 
Welbeck to see Wootton, to Wemwoith for Stubbs, Cottesbrooke and Ash- 
wsrdby for Mihail and Femclcy, Cheam for Wolstenholme, into Essex to 
see Mr. Gilbey*s collection of fishing pictures and to Raby Castle for Chalon, 
In all these places there are other masters of the English school, but it will take 
a journey lasting a month to get any real idea, for 1 have only mentioned a few 
of the greatest collections; there are Goodwood, Petworth, St. Ann's, Bad¬ 
minton a hundred more 1 could name. His Majesty the King’s collection 
of sporting pictures is unfortunately hung in the private apartments, not 
open to the public. 

I am glad to say that our public galleries have at last woken up and are now 
alive lo their past neglect. The Tate Gallery has appealed to the public for 
gifts of sporting pictures to supplement its meagre collection. The Walker 
Alt Gallery has accepted the bluest of a fine private collection and Mr. 
Walter Hutchinwn hopes to found a Gallery of National Sports and Pastimes. 

The end of the war has seen the closing of many great mansions and the 
di^rsal of the accumulated treasures of ^nerations, so there should be no 
dif&tolty in foming a really worthy collection of this greatest English School. 
One curious fact about this School is that though essentially English, many of 
the i^ts were of foreign extraction whose fathers sought these shores for 
religious liberty and whose sons found expression of what they sought in 
depicting the freedom of the English count^side and its sports. In the case 
of the Sartoriuses, AJkens and Herrings, they handed their gift down for three 
generadons. Chabn, Reinagle, Laport, bear foreign names. But with the 
exception of ■ school of Londoners, who flourished round the engraver* John 
Raphael Smith, about 1775, the great majority were English country-breds. 
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TWR OHOSVEMDR BTAO WUNT 
From the oriKintil oil painttns b>' CieorjEe Stubhn, A.R,A<, IT62 






■rfrt Jj«T Hdhsb Rac* ltll^ Bcmiw Charlk I] at Donserr [Datchstt] Ftimv, 1684 
Etching by FraiKi* Barlow, 1687 


SOME LANDMARKS 

F rancis barlow, c, Ibz^tjoz. is the father of English Sporting 
Pictures. No artist could have been bom at a worse time. His prime 
coincided with the Great Rebcllbn and the Commonwealth and his 
maturity with the unsettled period between the Restoration and the accession 
of Queen Anne, The old nobility bad not recovered their equilibrium or the 
new found their stability. 

Barlow did great pictures of birds for Denzil Onslow and for the Drakes 
of Shardeloo; he designed General Monck's hearse and painted pictures 
of his lying-in’State and funeral, but what he is most famous for is hts sporting 
prints. These came out in Stteral iVqyj of If I/awh/ig and /YrArqg i>i 
/Ae £ng/ts^ I^iry, ihyj, etched by Hollar and Bullard and in Bb^om’s Cenl/e- 
man'/ HemetUHi, 1686, the best of which he etched himself, '[‘hese were 
followed by The Last Horse Race run before Charles II at Dorsett Ferry, 1684. 
His gelling is even more original than my own. I long suspected “Dorsett” 
to be 3 miS’Speliing for “Datchett" and this has been confirmed by Sir 
Owen .Moishead, the Learned librarian of Windsor Castle. 

WTiere Barlow learned to paint is unknown, but it is impossible to look at 
his biid pictures without being struck by their likeness to Hondekoeter’s. 
His friends and engravers, Faithome and Hollar, were forced to flee the 
country after the fall of Basing House, but we have no knowledge of Barlow's 
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whentabouts until i65t. when both he and Faithnmc art known to have been 
living at the Drum, Dnjry Lane, John Evelyn, the diariat, refers to him as a 
famouB pairmcr in 1656. One of his most bteresting pictu res is Lord Onslow's 
Hutittng the Hare teith Southern Ifounds. 'fhe hounds are nearly Life^sixc, 
judging by the hare which has caught them up owing to their dwelling and 
pottering on her line. He also illustrated an edition of Aesop's Fahltt which 
he published at his own risk, but nearly the whole edition was burnt in the 
Great Fire of i66b. He left no direct successor, yet, though not in the highest 
class, he was the best engraver, bird painter aiid illustrator England had so 
far produced, 

John ^^ootton, c, W'as the next important sporting artist, and 

could hardly have come under Barlow's personal influence though hU books 
would have been familiar to him, Wootton studied under Jan Van Wyck 
(John Wyck) until Van Wyck’s death at Mortlakc in 1702. After his return 
from Italy, where be went on the advice and with the assistance of die Duke 
of Beaufort, Wootton struck out in a style of his own. He uas Joined by James 
Seymour (i702-i752),a one-time well-off amateur,and bvPeterI'illemans, a 
Dutchman. These three worked together for several yars and each had a 
style of hia own though they were b many respects similar. 

Lord Hylton possesses a Race at Netem^ket, signed by Seymour; Khoedler 
sold a picture with an identical background signed by Wootton; yet the back- 
grounds are b the style of neither, but in the continental manner of Battle 
PiccB perfected by Tillemans. There can be little doubt that these two 
Eng^h gentlemen turned artist spent their time racing and hunting, while 
the bdustrious young Dutchman did the donkey work. Seymour’s pictures 
are valuable for their minute detail; the tongue of a buckle fs'noi too small for 
his a^ntion. He had the reputation of getting a better likeness of a horse 
than Wootton, who is said to have sacrificed truth to beauty. If this is correct, 
having regard to some of Seymour’s early efforts, perhaps he should be for¬ 
given ! 

W'ootton was the friend of the Dukes of Beaufort, Richmond and Marl- 
terough (Spencer); the Earls of Oxford (Harley of Wdbeck) and Devonshire. 
He was patronised by Queen Anne and George 1 . The third Duke of MarU 
tomugh devoted the whole of his great new hall at Althorp to his pictures. 
TTie Duke of Portland has the best collection of Wootton ’s pictures, the pick 
of fortj'-eight painted for his ancestor, Lord Oxford; Lord Spencer possesses 
Wootton's two largest hunting pictures—thirty feet by ten feet, He and 
Seymour may be said to have been the pioneers b the straightforward por¬ 
traiture of horses and hounds. It is through their work that we are able to 
see to-day the foundation stock of our thoroughbreds. The standards and 
conventions esublished by Wootton have been handed down in unbroken 
apostolic succcMion to Alfred Munnings and Lionel Edwards. Veiy few of 
cither W ootton’s or ^ymour's works have ever been reproduced as prints. 

Tlie next great animal psinter. probably the greatest, was George Stubbs 
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of Liverpool, 1724-1806, His Anaiomy 0/ the Horse, 1766, reTOlutionised 
animal painting. With the help of Lord Grosvenor of Eaton, Cheater, young 
Stubbs went to Italy in 1754 to study the old masters, but he preferred nature^ 
On his way back, via Morocco, he saw a lion attack and kill a horse. This 
incident was indelibly impressed on his mind and he introduced it into manv 
of his pictures. 

He was an anatomist from childhood. At twenty-one he was lecturing on 
anatomy at "^'ork Hospital and he was engaged in 1750, by Dr, John Burton, 
to do forty drawings to illustrate a book on midwifery. With his usual 
thoroughne^ he "snatched the body” of a newly dead mother and executed 
eighty drawings from tu Finding no one |q etch them, he learnt the trade 
and did them himself. Having made money with bis brush, he retired to a 
faim, where he Carried dead horses up to the attic with the assistance of Mary 
Spencer, his life-long comp^ion and mother of George Towneley Stubbs, 
who engraved many of his pictures. Hia industry was not appreciated by his 
neighbours, who said he made the district smell'like a battlefield, and at the 
end of two years were glad to see the end of him. 

In 1771, urged on by Geoige Cos'ivay, the miniaturist, he abandoned 
pamiing for eight years and exjiwrimented with enamels which would stand 
firing and last, not fade and sink, which Reynolds’ colours were already 
beginning to do. Having discovered nineteen colours, he sought a medium to 
receive them. He tried copper. Lord Melbourne gave him a hundred guineas 
for his first effort. Then for years, with the great potter, Josiah Wedgwood, 
he experimented with porcelain. At last they produced a plaque 40J inches 
by aql inches and Stubbs threw his invention open to his brother artists. In 
1780 he was elected an A.R.A. and in the next year full R.A. He celebrated 
it by sending in four of hia plaques. The R.A. skyed them. Stubbs refused 
to send in his diploma picture so never actually received hts diploma and cold- 
shouldered the R A, for ever after His work is unmistakable. His "signature- 
tune” is a dock leaf but, like Reynolds, he signs his pictures all over. There is 
strength and weight in them attained by few; his modelling is superb. His 
l^dscapes and middle distances are often weak and this I attribute to short 
sight brought on by too long hours engraving. This too I believe is the reason 
that so many of his subjects are "falling out of their canvas*’ for lack of fore¬ 
ground: he sat too close to his subject. His greatest pictures are TAe Gronvnar 
Stag HuRi at Eaton, Lord Rockit^ham's Racehorses at Wentworth, and the 
Hambtetommt, life-sise, at Wynyard. In 1943, at Christie’s, four very ordinary 
pictures of his, belonging to Lord Bolingbrcike, fetch^ ^io,oao. 

The plaques were not Stubbs’s only excursion into ceramics. Most of 
the hunting scenes on Liverpool "transfer" china are after Stubbs and the 
raised hunting scenes on Stafibrdshire beer mugs and jugs are his work. 
He designed club buttons and the horses on Wedgwood's china. Stubbs 
might have been a great surgeon, a great potter or a great chemist but he 
chose to be a great artist and he died comparatively poor. His influence 
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was marked on all hU contemporaries : Boultbee, Reinagle, Saw rey Gtlpin, 
all made the greatest possible use of his Anatomy, as did the succeeding 
generadon^ in fact Ben iVlarshal! and James \Vatid occasionally suffered from 
an ill-digested dose of the Anatomy, 

After Stubbs, the man who probably had most inUiience on aportinz art 
was a LeicMterahire squire, Charles Loraine Smith, 1751-1835, of Enderby 
in the purlieus of Chamwood Forest, Ad.P,, J.P., poet, depu^ master of 
the Quom, painter, fiddler, jack-of-all-trades. By the end of the eighteenth 
™tuiy Melton Mowbray was the metrapolis of the sporting tvorld, and 
Enderfay the common meeting ground of sporting art and the "noble 
science." 

Boultbee, 1753-1812, a pupil of Reynolds and Stubbs, Ben Marshall, 
*7<^->S3S, John Femeley, 1783-)S6o, and his sons, Clifton Tomson, bom 
1 775 1 all bred in the Quom country; while Hcniy Aiken, 1785-1851, and 
G«rge Morbtid, 1763-1804, actually helped the squire with his pictures. 
The Pollards and Sartoriuses did many pictures of Leicestershire hunts and 
hunters and amateurs such as Bunhury, Sir R. Frankland, Dean Paul and 
W. P. Hodges were habilvit of both Enderby and Melton. 

True, the squire was away back amongst the selling platers, when it was 
flat drawing tod paintmg, but over the sticks of design and imagination, he 
was right up in the Grand National c la ss at about 11 st. 7 lbs. This is proved 
by comparing some of his original pictures with Morland and Aiken's re- 
diawings of them. He was a man of strong character and decided ideas of 
his own. Even if the artists themselves had no high opinion of his painting 
their patrons would have, for did not the squire know both ends of the game, 
and would they not, therefore, ask the artist whom he recommended to 
immoitalise them and their horses? 

George Morland was a wild genius of humble origin. His father was an 
artist of some repute but went bankrupt. As quite a young man. George 
aspired to be a buck and mia with that raffish crew of so-called "gentlemen ” 
His own descriptions of his jockeyship at Mount Pleasant and Marcaie are 
amusing in their self-revelation 1 ^ 

"Twas a four mile heat and the first three miles 1 could not keep the 
horse behind them, being so spirited an animal by that means he soon 
exhausted himself, tod I soon had the mortification to see them come 
galloping past me hissing and laughing, while I w^ spurring his guts out. 
A mob of horsemen then gathered round telling me 1 couldn't tide which 
* a always the w^y if you lose a heat; they began at last to use their’whips. 
But, however, I did not fare near so wd] at Margate Races and was very 
near being killed. I rode for a gentleman tod won the heat, the other horsa 
being nearly half a mile behind, upon which nigh four hundred sailors 
smugglers and fishermen set on me." 

Note the ^ili child, self-pity and someone else to blame for his 
appalling mcficiency. 
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Gentleman qk Buick Fony 
Oil piintin^ by Qurln Tflwrw, 1763-IS40 


Modand’s drawings and paintings were hiuncnsety ^putar and brought 
him in large sums but never enough. He bvcd to be king of his company; 
any company, so tong as he was king. He didn't care wlut he spent or on 
whom. All the "legs" of the town were soon on his track, tempting him 
from his work to buy them and himself dmnkenness. 

He married a sister of William and James Ward. James married Morland's 
sbter and John Raphael Smith also married a Ward sister. They were joined 
by Rowlandson, who was a few years older than Morland but had, a far from 
controlling influence on him. With Samuel How'itt and Julius Caesar 
Ibbetson they formed the London School. Bom between 175a and 1768, 
with the exception of James Ward, they were all dead by 1827. Morland 
was utterly unscrupulous. He signed his name to his pupils' work; 
he accepted payment for a picture from one and sold it next day to another; 
when pressed by the first, he would do a bad replica, cursing the whole 
time he was doing it, as if he was the injured pa^. His regular dealers 
stood over him with the door key m one hand and a fourpenny bottle of 
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Die* KNicin- BACOtNo the F<w 
Wiii«r eDlour by C. Lonine Smitli, E«c}.,of Enderby, 1794 


gin in the other, till their order was finished and they took it away wet. 
Fortunately, at the height of his power, hk debts amotintied to over £3*700, 
so he had to shoot the moon. Lorame Smith found him a lefuge first in 
hb own house and then at a farm in the neighboorhood. Cut off from hb 
bad companions and worse liquor, surrounded by the beauties of Chamwood 
Forest, he did some of hb b«t worit. Thatched cotuges, the oak beamed 
interioia, the granite-strewn hillside and rides are still there just as he painted 
them. If you are familiar with the colour of Chamwood granite and Swith- 
land slatw, you can easily pick them out : 1 put these years from 1794 to 
1796. Hb debts squared, he returned to London and his evil ways and died 
a d^ken pauper at the age of forty-one, in 1804. It b as impossible to 
distlngubh a bad Morland from one of his school pupil's as to confuse a 
gg<^ one. Morland was, in hb lifetime, and still b the most popular Englbh 
artbt on the Continent, e^iecially in France' so much so, that many of hb 
shooting prints have both Englbh and French titles. 

None of thb school were, strictly speaking, sporting artists. They were 
painters of country scenes, into which sport and animals entered. Thev 
saw magic, where the countryman only saw decay, ^^at was wonderful 
to them was commonplace to him, 

Ben Marshall, 1767-1835. studied uoder L. F, Abbott as a portrait painter, 
but was so impressed with Sawrey Gilpin’s 1793 Academy picture. The 












Death of a Fox, that he turned from human to animal painting. Strictly 
speaking Ben Mar^all mmined a porrmit pabter and a very good one too. 
He is not essentially a sporting artist. The portrait comes first and the sport 
second* The arrangement of his hounds in his big hunting pictures gives 
away the fact that he waa not a hunUng man. I have never seen a hunt 
scurry (Shirt word for fast fox hunt) by him. He never gets his hunt beyond 
the meet. Wrilbg b 1796^ Faringtonp the gossipmg diarist, rates him above 
Stubbs. Stubbs was then 72t 319 * smrdng where the other 

was ]ea;^'lng off. Ben had an academy education; Stubbs was self-taught. 
Ben was able to study the Anatomy of the Horst; Stubbs had only written 
and illustrated it! Ben Marshall is a brilliant cDlourisi and a powerful 
delineator of character To look at his portraits of Gully and Gentleman 
Jackson or of himself and Goodson convbce one that his horse and hounds 
are just as true. He lays on his paint (nciremely thin. He puts red sunlight 
on the coats of his horses. They don't shme, they reflect. As for truth, 
you have but to examine Lord Sondes and His Brothers with the Fytchley 
Houndst ai Rockingham Castle. Did you ever see such a scratch lot outside 
Mr. Wilton's emporium I There is mrcely a couple out of the same litter. 


Sm SlAJtK Syub' HotJ]v[i6 Bjuakino Cows 
Oil pfuniiiiff by H- B. 1771-1849 




I^k at that big jolly mongrel on the left, the whippets in front on the right. 
You can pick out the two and a half couple he got from the Squire f One 
can understand the two Bclvoir hounds top right "offing it" on their own. 
The proud owner had only collected, or better, "got them together” the 
summer before to hunt the PytcWcy woodlands. Don't they look like it? 
But would Femcley or Wolstenholme have dared ? 

In iSia, Marshall moved from London to Newmarket. In iSao he was 
badly anaahed up m a coaching accident, from the effects of which he never 
tecovered. 

In 1825 he returned to London, where he died ten years later. 

The sparkle was gone, the animated crowd acclaiming the winner had 
become a line of dots and dashes. The sun no longer shone. Toivards the 
supplement his income by sporting journalism under the name 
of Observator in the Sportii^ Magasitte^ which had faithfully supported 
him for forty year*. 

Mrs. Macdoijdd-Buchanan of Cottesbrooke has a magnificent collection 
of both Marshall and Fcmeley, probably the best in the world. 

Ben M^all had two famous pupils, John Femelcy, 1782-1860, and 
Abraham Cooper, 1787-1868. Cooper exhihited 332 pictures at the Royal 
Academy and contributed 262 to sporting magazines, but be never attempted 
a big hunting scene, nor is he in the same class as his master or his fellow 
pupil. 

John Feroeley was the $on of the Duke of Rutland's wheelwright and 
was born in the Mobey Vale. He was apprenticed for three yenrs by the 
Duke to Marshall. Having served his time, he started his career in Irdand 
where he painted many pictures for Lord Lismorc. which now hang at 
Burton-m-the-WoId within a few miles of the artist’s birthpbee, havine 
been tnherited by the late Earl of Huntingdon, 

There will always be a disagreement as to whether master or pupil painted 
a horse best, though no one will disagree that Ben’s portraits outshine John’s 
u much as John’s hunting pictures do Ben’s. They remained close friends, 
however, and when Fcrnelcy settled in Melton Mowbray in 1803 he never 
went to London without a Melton Pie or a small Stilton for his old master 
He u^ to do Studies of horses in Marehall’s style for him to introduce 
into his pictures and I have seen Marshall’s groups, where I have been almost 
certain of Ferneley's handiwork. 

People are stow to recognise what lies under their very noses. For a 
hundred years half the big houses round Melton possessed a FemeJey Hunt 
Scurry^ 

They were scattered by retired McUonian* (ten seasons was a long 
innings) from Cadlands on the Solent to Keith Hall. Inverurie. Yet because 
they were cheap, £130 at most, no one recognised them as the great mistcr- 
pi™ nf their kind. It took the Americans to wake us up to that fact and 
when the Vilton Scurry portraits by Grant sold for £ 2 ,+oo by auction and 
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passed on at a good profit whhui a week to America, people bcgsm to sit 
up and take notice. r r b 

[n a previous chapter I stated what are the requirements for a good sporting 
picture. Is one rTOuirement missing here? Design, the orderlv dborder 
Lan you fault it? Five men charging down abreast, every one with an 
mdividuaJ seat. Compare Geaiy and Wilton’s, The same applies to the 
Musgrave S^ny- or the Massey Stanley, The landscapes, however simple, 
are typical of Leicestershire. The colourings soft and blended. But Femeley 
besides being an artist was a hunting farmer. When staying with the great 
ones of the land, he is more interested In how his hay and horses arc getting 
on without him than in the grand company. It will be noticed how fond he 
IS of pamtmg back views. They would probably be all he would see of the 
gods from his h^-leggcd horse. He is best known for his ten guinea portraits 
01 horsosp C+O.D. Hr knew his Meltonians loo wdl to give credit. I have 
eight of th^ portraits and each is a different type, from my grandmother's 
fat cob to her husband’s slashing 17-hand weight-carrying thoroughbred, or 
the cross fired Leopard from the Quom Stables to Ralph Lambton’s shon- 
tail brown hunter. 


With the exception of the Doings 0/Count SanJor and one or two racehorses 
very few of his piaurcs were engraved. Not a single one of his important 
hunting pictures had ever been reproduced before they appeared in The 

AMfon MotsAtay q/J ohn * 93 *- 

Having sorted a$ a cart painter he knewr how to mix and lav his paint to 
wiihsiiind the roughest usage. I have never seen a bad, crached or faded 
picture by nun, though I bought one a few years ago which had never been 
vai^ished I Hb modus op^randi to do separate pencil sketches of hb 
subject and background, often several^ transfer them on to a small expcii- 
mental ranvas^ or combine them in a finished pencil draxving. The landscape 
grew with the subject. Finally he would get as many men and horses ^ 
would consent to give him a personal silting. He enjoyed great popularity 
amongst the limited set who knew him; but, like hb master, he "did'ner 
hold with that there Academy” and seldom tempted fortune. Yet at Osber- 
ston, the Durans, Streely, Ashu^rdby and the Inch, a room, generally the 
riing room, h given up to hb pictures alonep And no more suitable place 
if your claret b very good and your port old.'" 

Then can you and your son's son say : 

*'Sund a tiptoe when this day b named 
And rot™ him at the name of VuJpian; 

Then will he point and show hb horse— 

Old men forget and all shall be forgot 
But he'll remember with advantages 
What feats he did that day. 

Then shall the names 


Edward the King^ Wilton and Exeter, 


Wawick and 'I'albut, Aj»hton Smith and Gloucester 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered/' 

Eheu fti^ncesl It is much easier to ride a horse and cross a county with your 
knees under the mahogany and your toes in front of a fire than on a cold 
slippery saddle J 

Femdey died comparatively well off and left a large family. John junior, 
of York, tSrj-ififia, and Claude LxjrfrJame, 1822-[891, godson of C. Loraine 
Stmth, were both good artists. John migrated to York and was much 
patronised by the offlcere at the Cavalry Barracks there, Sarah Fcmdcy 
engraved several of her fathet^s pictures on stone, including The Leopard ztiA 
Samuel Dtotibleton, wfiipper-^in to Dick K.night. John junior m many ways 
resembled his father but both subject and landscape are less fine and dear 
cut. He did a few Hunt Scurries but they m nor important. Quite a lot of 
his work is attributed to bis father, but on careful examination either “junior” 
or York is found; both brothers were most scrupulous about not attempting 
to palm their pictures off as their father’s. When Claude helped the old 
man. it is recorded in the amount book and a smaller price is charged, 
Claude was unfortunately laay and unambitious, otherwise he would have 
gone far. He had a great sense of design and drew as well as bis father. 
HU water colours are erallent, well up to Henry Aiken’S when he look 
tmuble, The Meet of Ktr^ Gnfe, 1859. is a good example. The horses in 
the foreground are easily identified as those his father painted for Thomas 
Paget about the same dme. 

ttavid Dalby, 1790-1840, of York is an interesting study. Little is known 
of hicn except he lived round Vork in the htst h^lf of the nineteefith century. 
He w-as employed by the leading families of the county, especially those 
round Hurworth. Two of his racehorses, Broif, 1834, and Mango, 1S37, 
appeared in the Sporting Magazine. He did cattle pictures but hU best 
woi^ are small hunting pictures. His paints have presened their original 
bnUiance and look like enamel on copper. He was a hunting man wiAout 
a doubt, his horses’ action is very Jife-l^e, his design is generally good. 
But alas, he took early to the. bottle. The last we hear of him is that Mr. 
Booth of Killerby, the cattle brctsder, and a few others guaranteed him twenty 
hunters to paint at the huge sum of ^3 35. each I 


SPORTING PRINTS 

THE PROCESS OF PRINTING 

P RINTS are almost the only medium by which the general public can 
^ow anything of sporting art. They have enjoyed more popularity 
during the last two hundred years amon^t all classes than any other 
school, not only in England but on the Continent. 



FonrraAiT <w tm Am&T, with Two Pojntvx^ 
Sketch in oili by Ben MmciIhU, 1767-1^35 


I know flf nothing that will brighten op i dark gloomy room mot^ than a 
set of PolJard, Alkcii^ Morland, Cooper-Henderaont Jones or Ronagle; 
raemgp hioiting^ farmings coadong, fishing, shooting—to suit all tastes and 
all purses and most forma of interior decoradciii. They bring a breath of 
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^esh air into tht room and they take us back to happy days or spur us on 
m the djuJy struggle with hopes of better things, when our ship comes home. 

L “o A coloured mexzotinl 

by Bell, W^d or Reynolds after Morland, tn its first state, ts as lovely as 
anythii^ the a^st has yet produced, while an aquatint by C, Hunt after 
F. C. Turner is very nrar the other extfenic^j{|t ,000 lo is. 

Space does not me to go deeply into the various ways in which 

prmts a« proceed, but a very short note on thdr production may not be 
out of place. Th« should be easy for one who for years has collected old 
pnnts and helped to produce new ones, but I soon found myself well out 
of my depth and so went back to school (ArtJ, where printing is a speculity 
and came out as wise as I went in. No-one could tell me exattfv how Aiken 
(Blourcd h» ^t aquatmts, otherwise than fay hand. They lent me an exceU 
Imt book by Mr. Poortenaar of two hundred clo«ly printed pages containine 
about ICO,000 words, 90 illustrations and 4J specimens. It begttts “This 
little iK^k must be bnef, hut it could almost assume the sise of the Enevdo- 
paedia Bntanmca. Alas ! [ must be briefer still! 

There are wo^cuts. There arc mezzo, stipple and aquatints. l*hcre 
are diy point etchings and soft ground etchings, steel engravings and litho¬ 
graphs, all under the heading—Prints. 

These proce^ cover all sporting prints up to about 1850. Then comes 
the t^era jmd mass production. No man knows how many different and 
j proves of reproduction in colour there are to-day 
and if he did and wrote them down, he would probably be wrong to-morrow. 
But they ^ve one thing m common. They are reproductions, not pro^ 
ducuons, their ongin being the camera lens. whUe those enumerated above 
are the produ^ of the artist's eye and the craftsman's hand. I do not wish 
to condemn them, many are as beautiful as the hand-made, but thev are 
jM*i reproductioim 

Printing can be divided into three cate^oneri; 

E. Relief Prints 

3 , Intaglio Prints 

3. Plane or Lithograph Prints 

The photographic processes group on the same principle : 

, t. Relief Prints—line and half tone. 

2. Intaglio—heliogravure, flat plate, rotary—photogravure 

3. Planographic Prints—coUotype, photo-litho, offset litho, Pantonc 

process, etc. ' 

I can say no more about the ^chanical printing processes which are improv¬ 
ing every- day. They range from Comic Cuts in two colours to a twelve or 
more colour half tone process; from thirty foot posters to postage stamps 

‘™“r' '“'SI.'* f™> »I»it 

A.D. 900, they, ,t IS thought, came from China. Like many other inventiaiw, 
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the printing press came into being in several places about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In the earliest primed works whole wards, pages and 
pictures were carved out of wood in reverse, the part to take (he ink being 
in relief to receive the ink, the “whites" being “cut** away. This ia the true 
woodcut and termed Relief Printing. 

Ne)ct came wood engraving. Here the lines are cut or graved out of the 
wood, the ink forced into them and w'iped off the smooth surface. Damp 
paper is then pressed on the block and sucks out the ink. The deeper the 
cut, the blacker the line. This is termed Intaglio Printing. 

One^ form of this process is the mezzotint invented about 1642 by Ludwig 
von Siegen and Prince Rupert. Some say the Prince discovered this by 
idly rubbing pictures on the rust of a cannon and then sitting on his handker- 
chief,_ which he laid by chance over his “picture" to protect his breeches. 

rising he found that an impression of his picture had adhered to the 
linen. Others say that he carried off a portrait of his lady love where such 
things are not generally displayed. Meazo is the reverse of all other methods, 
which are worked from light to dark, while mezzo works from dark to light. 
That is to say, if you put a newly prepared mezzo plate through the press it 
would give a completely black surface, while the others would give a com¬ 
pletely white one, 

A mezzo plate is prepared by rocking or hatching, i.e., by making thou¬ 
sands of burrs alt over the plate (generally copper) in every direction until it 
attai^ 3 uniform roughness. The design is then traced on this roughness, 
the lights being made by taking down the roughness, tones from pitch black 
to pure white being provided. Thfy can be coloured in the same way as 
3 (}uaiittts. Mezzo is by far the most brautiful and expensive printing process. 
It takes the engraver many months to finish a single plate and many hours to 
place the colours on it for each “pull." The smaller mishap may completely 
min a print. The engraver is an artist, not a workman. The number of good 
impressions from a copper plate are strictly limited, as it soon weans “flat.'* 
''I'he mtst usual way of making pictures on metal plates is by graving or 
biting the lines into the surface of the plate by acid. 

To produce a Dry Point a hard shellac varnish, called the ground, is 
painted over the plate and the picture scratched on it with an etching pen 
or stylus. In a &ft Ground Etching, instead of a shellac “ground" a soft 
tallowy mixture U used. The plate 1$ then placed in an acid bath, until the 
metal surface exposed by the etched lines is bitten to the desired depth. 
For half tones or shading, lines and dots of varying depth and closeness are 
used. 

Where no lines are used but only dots, even for the outline, it is 
railed Stipple. Line engravangs are produced on a similar principle, parallel 
lines being used in the same manner as dots. In a few cases the lines, as in 
wood engraving, are ploughed out of the metal fay hand but this is very 
rare nowadays. 


Pbne or lithographs are produced genemhy horn but zinc is also 

used. The process is based on the antipathy of grease and water. One pan 
of the stone's polished surface is drawn on with pen and special ink or 
greasy pencil. The paper being impressed on the stone picks up the Ink 
from the irea^ied portion, the untreated portion having rejected the ink 
from the rohers. The part which b required to be printed red, blue, yelJo%v, 
etc., is treated on separate stones. I'hese can be printed with or without an 
outline, and the autlinc printed cither first or last according to the kind of 
ink used. Slee beech inga can also be coloured by thb methtxl and as many 
as twenty different colour printings may be carried out on one print. The 
disadvantage in this method is that there is no light and shade of colour, 
so the reault tends to be Woodcuts are coloured in the same way, 

separate blocks being used for each colour^ 

Aquatints are produced much in the same w'ay as Mez^o, but here the 
hatching b done by acid instead of by a rocker. The plate is dusted with 
powdered resin and then heated to form the ground, "^riib leaves millions 
of tjny dots proiecting the plate. The part required to be white is varnished 
over to protect it from the acid and the plate is then dipped for a few' moments 
in the acid and parts unprotected by resin or varnish are slightly bitteni 
after Avhich these lightest tones are protected and sd on tilt dead black is 
obtained. The plate may then be w'orked up with a scraper to darken and 
a burnisher to lighten as with a mezzotint. The **ground” can also be pro- 
duced by db^oMng the resin in pure alcohol and flooding the plate with it. 
It will be seen from these few w-greb, how much success depends on the skill 
and experience of the piatc-maker. 

Colour printing b done by the printer first inking the plate all over with 
a dabber. The pLaic is then wiped w ith a series of canvas cloths. More ink 
is left on some parts than on others according to the discrecinn of the printer 
rhe colours arc painted on the plate by meatis of paper stanrips and when all 
outlines have been filled in so as to produce a facsimile of the original picture, 
the plate is polished in the same way as with the foundation ink which was 
wiped off with a cloth and it is usually finished off with the palm of the 
printer^ hand^ 

'Hie plate now looks perfectly clean, but when passed through a high 
pressure press it will be found that enough ink has been left to give the 
required result. Usually as many as twenty different colours are used. 
Ink, paper, wiping and pn^sure of the press all affcci the result. This 
pressure &r>Dn dcterioraies the plate after about forty impressions, t am 
indebted to Messsrs. Ackermann, the great producers of aquatints, for thU 
infonnatton. 

'rhe Baxter Prints invented early in the 19th century are no longer made, 
'rhey required a verj’ great many hand-catvtd blocks for one picture, a 
separate block beirig required for each bit of colour. 'I'hc majority of old 
spt>rtlng prints are termed aquatints and the only difference between many 
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of them and wattrcolour drawings t$ that the formef arc painted over a 
printed outline and the latter over a pencil outline. 

The method by which prints of all kinds» hand-coloured includedt were 
produced was generally this—the artist drew hia picture in oil or water¬ 
colour!, then he or an etcher copied it on the plate from which the et^er 
would lake pulls or proofs until he got one to hia and the artist's sarisfacdon. 


Kawkinc 

LhrlKil from t coloured cngimiin^ iftcr Sawrejr GUpin and George Bdittt 
hr T. Moirii, 1780 


This was then handed to the colourist, who copied it as near to the pattern 
his ability enabled him, either by hand or other process. I possess a 
mc^szc —Ralph Lam&t^ on Und^tak^^ by Charles Turner after James Ward, 
R.A., marked in mk in the margin “Mrp Turner Partem/' 

When a kr^e set or a big issue of hand coloured prints was being produced 
many men were employed. This accounts for the inequality of merit often 
found in different sets and even in Individual pictures of the same set. This 
also, to a lesser degree, applies to true aquatints. 

The wages of a colourist could not have been high, for many books with 
forty-cight engravings were sold for one or two guineas. The panorama of a 
fox hunt eleven feet long and containing many hundreds of figures was pub¬ 
lished in a roll-up case at £i. i is. 6d. If pubhshersiagents,papermakers^block- 
makers and bookselleTS received the same proponion as they do to-day and 
the artist and author had taken their cut, not much meat would be left over 
for the colourist. What surprises me is, not that their efforts are so often 
poor, but that they art sometimes first class. In fact^ if the colourists had 
only signed their work, we would find many names, wtuch later became 
renowned. It was a way to earn bread, if not butter, w'hilc waiting for fame. 

People often w rite and ask me the value of a set of prints. My reply 
I can no more value a print without seeing it and knowing ita pedigree and 
condition, than I can a racehorse. One set of H. Aiken, Quprn Hunt, has 
been sold for ^1,200; and another for 48s. framed ! I think the former the 
cheaper as it is as certain as anything ean be that they were coloured by 
Aiken himself j the latter being a modern pull from the old plates shockingly 
retouched and coloured by a "'dustman." 

In m^y cases it takes a magnifying glass to tell the first-rate print from 
the original watercolour. The earliest sporting Avater-coloum I have Seen 
are a set of four coursing ones by the elder Wolstenholme (1757-1S37) 
engraved by Reeve in 1807^ I bought them for a song 30 years ago in 
Northampton in very dirty frames and did not dbcover they were the originaj 
drawings until I took them out to clean. 

The Wolstenholm®, father and son, used to colour their prints in oiU 
themselves. This has caused the downfall of many a collectort professional 
as weU as amateur, who thought he had secured an original set in bad con¬ 
dition, only to find them oil coloured prints, when be has started to restore 
them. 1 have met Morlands treated in the same way. Why oil prints are 
ranked so vastly inferior to aquatints I have never understood, and I only 
wish it had been my good fortune to come across a set of oil Wolstenbolmes 
for sale. A West End dealer, who had follcn for one, refused point blank 
to sell it to me at any price^ 

This is only the very roughest idea of the many processes chat exiai and 
I am well aware that any expert can point to many omissions but I hope few 
serious errors. 
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Paktkiucoe SmxrrtNc 

Oil painting by Alfeen, l784-c_l815 


THE MAKERS OF SPORTING PRINTS 

F rancis BARI^OW^ of Lincolnshire^ was one of the first engravers 
of sportitig prints, but 1 have not come across any printed in colour, 
though hand-coloured specimens^ some quite modem, arc to be met 
with. Some he etched himself from his own pencil and indian ink drawings ; 
the majority appeared in Tht Gentttman^ Refrentu^^ i6Sfi^ There are se^'era) 
prints after Wootton and Seymour but they were not published untU after 
their deaths. 

Stubbs and Marshalls are met with in colour, mc2zo, stipple and aquatint 
but it was the Alkens and Wolstefiholmes who did most to popularise 
sporting prints^ 

The AJkens stretch from SefFerin^ a wood carver (1717-1782), by family 
tradition the son of a refugee who had fled from the court of Chriscian VU 
of DenmariL where he had loved unwisely and too high, to his great grand^n, 
Henry Gordon (H. AJken^ junior} who died In E-S94. One of the original 
SeiTerin’s sons, Samueb w'as an architect and engraver and four of his sonSn 
Sam* Henry^ George and Sefferin were sporting artists, as in turn were two 
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BHATiMg Sugar Cani$ foa a Hou 

Colouml -qiutjnt after Samut* Howirt and Captltll WniiamHm hy tkary Mtrke 
from of thi Emt, 1S07 


of Henr}'^ s, Htmy (junior) and another SefFerin. Sh&w Sparrow unravelled 
thk tangled $kein with hh usual ahJlity and indusiry in his Book uf Sporting 
Pointers^ 

As they all painted the same subject in the sanie stjie and signed 
their picture S, or H. Aikenp it is impossible to tell by the signature alone, to 
which to attribute their work The l^t Aiken, cbristcned Samuel Henry, 
called^ Henry Gordon, and signing his pictures H. Aiken^ junior, did his 
father $ name much harm by not only omitting the * junior^* but deltberalely 
forging and passing off his very inferior work as that of his fother. He died 
In the Workhouse. 

Henrj' Aiken, senior. ^^Ben Tally Ho'" (1785-1851) tvasthc son of Samuel 
.Aiken (1756-1S15), who bad studied under J. T* Barber and became well 
known ^ a portrait painter; Henry started as a miniature painter. Christopher 
North in Btackteood'r of 1824 describes H. Aiken—"He is a gentleman and 
has hved with gentlemen. He understands their nature both in its strength 
less. , , , It is he that can escort you to Melton. * . . He feels 
separates the true old domine terroram and the riouceoti riche. 
He feels this and paints aa he feels.’" This disposes of the canard in Notes 
find Queries, that he started life as a valet and was a hunt servant at Bad- 
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minton. The mystery dbout him is that far several seasons he mixed with 
the "nobs'* at Melton as one of themn bot none of them knew that he was 
"Ben Tally Ho," whose pictures they so admired^ till he let it out at Kirby 
Gate during a dinner with that fiery radical pohdclan and Tory fox hunter, 
Sir FrancU Burdett. Where did he get enough money to start? Was it 
from horse coping? He wrote a treatise on that art. How many pictures 
did he paint and how many were engraved } t believe both G. Forbes and 
the late Mr, Schwert tried to compile a complete list, but gave it up, when 
they got near five figures 1 

No phase of life came amiss to him. He could turn over a gig, knock down 
a pheasant or a Charliep gallop over a brook or a snob, caricatu re the ridiculous 
uniforms of the Prince Regent's Army and even Prinny himself, but certainly 
not **The Duke." The Mon B&ney touid ttot ium is fulJ of dignity. 

His Hunt Scurrys, though too bunched up and crowded, move. He is too 
fond of one class of horsCa not because he could not draw a screw as well as 
Leech, but because he liked that class. His colouring is clear and' vivid 
without being crude, his lines are like hb fun, dean and sharp. When he 
sat down to paint a picture, his composJtioii is as good as anyone's. It is 
only when canfied away by ihe pace of the hunt* that he forgets such trifles. 





His landscapes are as good as Birkci Foster’s. Hb atmosphere is trans- 
panenlp his snow sparklc^p 1 don’t always like hb hounds' shoulder actioilt 
nor is his arrangemeni of his field up to Femeley’s best—^not so natural. 
Lady Dartsbury's collection contains some masierpieces. Hk oik fall off 
sadly in comparison with his watercolours; the drawling k there and the 
spiritp but not the purity of colour. He loses distance. But, when judging 
them, remember that other members of the family undoubtedly did the 
worst and pul "H. Aiken” on them^ though these could not deceive anyone 
w^ho wasn^t blind. I would rather have the first rate print than the original 
oil painting. Why will watercolour artists try and do oik? 

Amongst other activities he used to '"engrave” the amateur efforts of his 
sporting friends. In most ca$e$ "engrave” vras a euphemism for completely 
redrawing and colouring the originals in his owti scvle. I have seen the 
originals for the Bvaufori Hunt by W. P. Hodges at the late Sir Tulien 
Cahn^a. 

They differ from Aiken's engravings as chalk ri'om cheese^ in fact he 
cut some in half and made two prints out of one. Those he engra^'ed for 
Sir R. Frankknd and IVITi. Dean Paul al$o show the master hand. He redrew 
Dick Knight s Doings for Loraine Smith, but the tough old a^uire would 
have none of them^ preferring his own crudities and cursing Jukce:^ the 
engraver^ for improving them. 

Aiken never left bis mother lodge, even when drawing a large crowd: 
he waa always a miniaturist. Many of his fanej' pictunis are a collection of 
miniatures of real horses and fnehi, In fact, I doubt whether he could avoid 
doing this, if he had tried. 

Many of his best works he etched direct on to the plates and coloured 
them himself, ^me must have been done from small sketches. My reason 
for saying this Is that so few of the origirLBls of his pruits are extant. What 
remain to us prove that his original drawings w^ould never have been dcs^ 
troyed if they had ever existed. Spencer of Oxford Streets a great admirer 
of H. Aiken, found the pencil drawings, quarter sixep of the Quom Hmt, 
but no one claims to ow n the '"originak/' though I believe Lord Haddington's 
set of prints to have been coloured by Aiken himself. 

The Polbrds come next irt popularity^ Robert was born in 1755 and died 
in 183SP and James hk son wias bom in 1797+ dying in 1S67* They were 
both of the Aiken School, but their drafEsmansbip was very inferior^ Their 
horses legs are kr too long and thin. '1 hey excelled in racing, coursing, 
coaching and fishing pictures, but their hunting pictures are very inferior. 
They were obviously not hunting men. History is deep tn their debt for 
the detail in their prints of our race courses and coursing meetings. Mr. 
Gilbey has a fine selection of the originak of their fishing prints, which are 
very pleasing. Neither w*tre great artists but both were good illustratorB. 
Their backgrounds are very true to life and easily recognised by those who 
know the localities from which they were taken. 
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h MEET OF TKE Qt/ORN AT KIRBY QaTE 
From the on^nal wqltr Colour by CUudcr Jjdniinc FemttEVp \t$7 





I 



SUNRISE ON Tit« CORNISH UAASHBS 
From the ariRinjil oU pttuilinR hy Charla SimpHiii, R.T, 



Squire Loraine Smith of Endtrby^ the Maecenas of sporting 3rtisiSp was 
largely a cajicatuiist^ He might have been a greiat artbt^ if he had ever been 
taught to draw and paint, for he bad that subtle instinct for design. In prints 
made after his drawings his animab are anatomically incorrectt but they are 
very' much alive and when Alfcen redrew the Squire's Dick Knight he lost 
some of the truth and vigour. He alone has the honour of sharing a plate 
with Morlandp A litter af Faxes, nruinmls by Charles Lon^e Smitht Esq.^ 
latuiseape by Gcarge Mortand; engrat^ed by Grazer, 

The squire provided Morland with an open hearth at Enderby when his 
creditors were too hot on his scent, and it was during his stays in Leicester¬ 
shire, that he prcduccd some of his best w'ork. The story goes that the squire 
took the cellar key with him when he went out hunting. One day on his 
return he looked at one of his own pictures wrhich he had left undnished^ 
^'Best thing I'Ve ever done/' he exclaimedp "a bottle of port U indicated, ch^ 
my boy T' George agreed and saw to ii that the squire was equally pleased 
on hb next return. 

MorLand could not draw a hound to save his life. In the hunting set by 
Bell "the dogs" are quite different in each picture and tiol fox hounds of any- 
known breed in one of the four, but that does not stop t%em being superb 
pictures, colour^ design^ composition—perfect, A good set b worth j£i,ooo. 

It b with mezzotints we associate Morland, and there arc no finer prints 
tn the world; many of these are engraved by hb brothers-in-law'p J, R. Smith 
and William Ward, J* M. W. Turner, Rowlandsonp Sam Howitt and 
several more who became artlsis of repute helped to produce J. R. Smithb 
mezzotints,, not only from the works of sporting artists such as Chalon and 
Beil Marshall, but from those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Opie and a host more. 

Samuel Ho win's forty aquatints for Thomas Wilhamson's Oriental Sparis 
must not be left out* They are a remarkable achiev-ement for a man who 
had nev-er seen India. A book of his Ttcrnty British Field Sports fetched 
,q6o in New York in 1923. But there is too much sameness aWut Howitt^s 
horses. They are all half-bred Arabs and his hunting scenes, though well 
paintedp tend 10 be too pretty^ They fail to carry conviction. He somehow 
lacks guts, 

1 have already alluded to the Wolslcnholmes—father 1757-1837, and son 
1798-18^3. They were originally Yorkshire squire$, who came south to 
Esiex to hunt over a property there, but strayed into that dangerouap tricky 
country round Chancery' Court* where they lost and were ruined. They, 
however, made their second horse sen e as their first* Instead of hunemg to 
paint I they painted to hunt, so for once some good came out of Chancery^ 
They both painted equally well in oils and water-colours. Their knowledge 
of hunting is accurate and dclicate^ They would have been better known if 
they had migrated to Melton, but they prcfeired the southern counties of 
Essex, Hertfordshire and Surrey. ITte majority of their pictures are smallp 
few' being over two feet by eighteen inches and many a quarter of that size. 
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They reproduce cstcecdingly weil^ so well in £actj that a few years ago the 
marftet wm flooded with cheap forgeriee+ Up to 1S17, Reeve of Gtaftoo 
Street engraved most of the fether^a work, when hk son undertook the job. 
All 1 have come across are aquatints. As both signed their pictures Dean 
Wolstenholmcp the father^s and son^s works are hard to distinguish. 

Amongst other artists, who made sporting prints, R. B. Da\i» (1783-1854), 
SOD and brother of Royal Huntsmen, enjoyed great popularity and deserved 
it. Though hh (0% and hounda tend to be too big in proponion to hk hordes, 
no one sits his man better dowTi in his saddle. Many of his prints are htho- 
graphs, which are apt to be flat, but the meziso by Wagstaff of joAn 
and Hi£ Mounds b very fine. His Majesty the King has many good specimens 
of his work at Windsor. 

H. B. ChaJon (1771-1849) was also much patronised by royalty^ He 
was of foreign extraction and did most of his work in the Nor^^ where coal* 
up to the present, has enabled his patrons* descendants to hang on to his 
work, so that very few have found their way into the market. There are 
several good mtt^os by W. Ward after him. 

Commander Bower^s iStir Mark Sykes and Mis Mounds is a grand hunbng 
picture, full of truth and vigour. It is well known through the first class 
mezzo by WiUiam Ward^ l#ord Bamardk The Ral^ Packt which is sometimes 
met in colour, is equally good. 

Cooper Henderson (1^3-1877), born with the rise of die mail coach, saw 
its zenith and died with its extinction. No man ever made the dust fly, chains 


Ooisc to Tin FaU! 

Olt fwintirm by J. W. Herring, M.* IB41 
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OtL p«inling by John 1&S1 


rattle and lanterns gleam as he does* TAf Windsot al Full Sp€ed and 

Rfturrnng fr0n Aicat Rmes must al^nys keep cheir places as long as any 
remain who cherish meitiories of The Road before it became a tarred skating 
rink. 

He has been well served by his engraver, J, Harris; his horses live. He 
is far better than Pollard. There is no real comparison^ but there h no-one 
else to compare him to I If he has a fault, it is that he Lnclincd to over¬ 
emphasise unnecessary details in the foreground and his effect is often too 
shiny^ Maggs, during the later part of the bst century copied Cooper 
Henderson^s style and produced some splendid ^*old” coaching scenes^ but 
they somehow just miss the sparkling truth of Cooper Henderson* 

T^c Herrings, F. C. Turner and Harry Hall did much to kit! sporting 
prints. 

They produced ton much and too many were very poor stuff. Most of 
them are stcndl portraits of racehorses which j^teful backers bought (O 
remind themselves they had once backed a winner. No ale-house w^as 
complete without them* 

Herring senior started life as a stage-coach driver and painter. If he had 
been uught drawing instead of driting and painting pictures instead of 
carriages, he w'ould have gone far* He undoubtedly had great natural 
genius; his farmyard scenes are full of understanding and feelings but are 
often too busy. His radhg pictures show knowledge and strength, but when 
he tries something big> he faib dowm^ as he does when he attempts hunting 
scenes* One sickens of his tw'o carriage horses and the Sultanas w^hite Arab, 
which Queen Victoria gave him^ jumping stiffly on hounds; yet he was the 
most popular sporting painter of the day. 
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B»lh F. C. Turner's and Harf>' HaIJ's hunting pictures are beneath cun- 
CTnpL Lnlike Morbndp their lack of truth not redeemed by artistic; 
mem. Neither aniat was happy in hia engraver Both were bom in the 
machine age and ivere swept along with it. 

Lastly there comes Sir Edwin I^ndseer. No artist ever enjoyed such 
popularity or, dunug his life, such high prices. Fiftv vear* ago “proof" 
at«l engravings after him. fetched hundreds and a very insignificant 
ongt^I a thousand pounds. A portrait of three hunters was valued in igos 
at io,s^ for probate and the engravings from the private plate at /iao 
rach To-day you couJd knock off a nought and call it shillmgs! Vet 
Landseer is a great amst. He was untrue to his genius. He glWd an 
adonng public wi^ poorer and poorer, stickier and stickier Bcntimentalitv, 
highly polished He pjay^ dov>Ti lo the crowd like a bad comedian, till 
they gave him the bird for pving them what they asked for. Fortunately 

thed^lrfhim before Kis public 

With the death of Henry .Aiken, sporting prints rapidly deteriorated and 
lost much of thetr popuJaritj'. The photograph was creeping in and in its 
wake cheap gaudy colour processes which murdered the dcitcatv of 
Aiken and Uolstenholme. Not uritil after Queen Victoria died did photo¬ 
graphic reproduction attain anything like succe&s. I'o-day, water-colours 
can be vety well reproduced, but the finest modem process printing is hv 
no means easy or cheap. t' » / 

Fhe nmettrnth century illuatratius must not be forgotten. First of these 
IS John Ltwch (1817-1864), the creatur of jurrueb and Mr. Briggs. Then 
mere was hi$ successor on Ptinf/t, Charles Keene (iflaj-iHoi), Randolph 
Caldecott (iS^b-tSSb) was one of the same school, the delight of the mirserv- 
he might bve risen to ^t thin^, if he had livt^ longer and ever enjoyed 
g^ health. He could draw and his colour was pure and natural SportinE 
dlustratots deteriorated far less than the painters. Finch Mason. Armour! 
]^r, the Tout, Snafiks and the Wag are worthy successors of tareeb 
I hough not mentioned in most books on the Water-colour School, the men 
touched on here are up to the best standard and contributed much to popu- 
lanse water-cotours. Inward Duncan (1804-1882) was a link helwceti the 

Duncan etched John Ferneley's fhtingt of Count Smtlor, as well as other 
pictures for sporting artists, and was a leading light amongst the many fine 
ivater-oolourists m the first half of the last century, ^ 

Lionel Edwards and Charles Ntmpson are artists of the first rank. Besides 
having had inany of their works reproduced in colour, they have illiiatmled 
^eir own and other ^-opJe s books. Simpson, in connection with Messrs 
Gee of I^ici^er, produced by a new process chalk drawings almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from the originals. But I do not ihihk that the new processes 
OT th^ new mtn^ will ever entirely out the old. ' 



Chuxingham Wild Bull 
W ood m^vjn^ by Tliomu Bewick, 17^9 


BEGINNING OF PICTORIAL ADVERTISING 

T hat BnUin breeds the best horsesp cattle and sheep is denied by 
no-one who has studied the subject. For years they have been exported 
to every comer of the world- It h equally true that they deteriorate 
in foreign climates unless reinforced by home-grown stock every few gener¬ 
ations. 

This is most peculiar in the case of our racehorses, which are 90 per cent, 
pure Arab. They remain superior to their desert-bred brethren in every reapect, 
except soundness . It b the same with foreign breeds of dogs, such as Spanish 
Pointers, St. Bernards, Pomeraniana, Gol^n Russian Retrievers* Alsatians, 
which permanently improve in thb country* Many show winners, bred here 
for several generations^ return to the land of their origin to improve the 
native But shows have undoubtedly spoilt the usefulness of many 

breeds by exaggerating certain points, and the artists have helped to do the 
same. 

The horse h^ come off best in Art- His eye might be too big and hia 
head too small, or his legs too thin, but the worst looked something like a 
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hun>c. It jjif no (rood exa^^cnatin^J u racdtursM; too iriiich. Even in 1700 there 
was a racing calendar and the mcceuurK tt> prove a horse’s mctik. In the 
eighteenth century, travel was not only expen^sive and uncomfortable but, 
in winter, ivell-nigh impctssible. In 1797, shows had hardly been origanised. 
The Agricuttum] Society was not "Royal" when it commissioned James 
Ward to do a picture of every breed of cattle and sheep in England- There 
was no other way to compare their merits. When he had done over two 
hundred the project failed and Ward said he lost hundreds, but what he 
lost on the swings, he amply made up on the roundabouts in the form of 
friends and patrons amongst the highest in the land, 

Arthur Young (1741-iSza) tells us that, in 1810, "a very alert agrarian 
pride gave pleasure: also to many lawyers, physicians, soldiers, sailors, wealthy 
merchants. Farming b made up front all ranks from a duke to an apprentice, 
There have been more experiments and more discoveries and more general 
good sense displayed within, these ten years than in the hundred preceding 
them," 

But long before 18to, there had been a wave of experiments all over 
England, which, starting with a horse, went on to all sorts of farm animals. 
Since 1 &50, war had definitely ceased to be the occupation of gentlemen; it was 
the affair of the Government and their "damned scum of a standing army," 
To work off their energy, they devoted themselves to farm improvement, 
not only in breeding but also in winter feeding and the production of feeding 
stulfs. 

These experimenters wanted a shop window. Who the wealthy merchant 
was who first harnessed Art to the Cattle Trade, 1 do not know. There b 
nn record of any breeder being impeached for pictorial exaggeration. These 
merchants employL-d the best artists of the day, and had their pictures 
engraved in meazo and stipple as well as line, sparing no expense. Barlow- 
painted an ox of 19 hands high and 3 ft. b ins. across the hips. Of them all, 
^bert Baktwdl (1725-* 795) of Dishley. Leicestershire, w;as the most famous 
improver of cattle and sheep, though to Thomas Bates (1775-1849) belongs 
^e credit of the modern Shorthorn dairy cattle produced by methods of 
intense inbreeding. Bake well was indeed the high priest of thb new- cult, 
and the highest in the land flocked to Dishley, leavHng with pedigree bulb 
and rams purchased at fancy prices. 

The animal portrait painter's life was not all plain sailing, Thomas Bewick 
the wood-engraver and naturalist of Newcastle, has left behind 
him an account of hb experiences at Barmpton, as Sparrow tells us in 
Walker's Quarttrly .* , 

"After 1 had made my drawings from the fat sheep, 1 soon saw that they 
were not approved, but that they were to be made like certain paintings 
shovm to me. I observed to my employer that the paintings bore no resem¬ 
blance to the animals whose figures I had made my drawings from; and that 
1 would not alter mine to suit the paintings chat were shown to me; but, if 
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it were w^khed thjt I ahould make engravings from thc3c paintings^ i h^d 
not the slightest objection to do sop and I would ako endeavour to make 
faaimilts of them. . , . 

^^Thh proposal would not do; and my journey as far m concerned these 
fat cattle makers ended in nothing. I objected to put lumps of fat here and 
there where I Could not see it, at leaat not in so exaggerated a way cm the 
paintings before me; so * I got my labour for my trouble/ ” 

So much for hJa human friends; now for his bovine ones. 

'*With an old friend I wxnt to ChiUingham park where a splendid bull 
wheeled about and then confronted us. The creature became so threatening 
a hasty retreat was necessary. I was, thereforei obliged to endeavour to 
see ouck which had been conquered by a rival and driven to seek shelter 
alone in the quarry hole or wc^ and in order to get a good look at one of 
this description I was under the necessity of creeping on handa and knees 
to lecAsardp Out of sight and thus I got my sketch/* 
i wonder what Stubbs w'ould have done 7 He tackled one of Lord Rock¬ 
ingham’s stallions which broke away and attacked its portrait. 
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George Stubbs and 'rhomas Weaver dealt with tempers in a more subtle 
manner. They obeyed their patrons blindly. Look at CoUingi* Hciftr. Was 
there ever such a monstrosity on sheep's legs? Note the smile of the roan 
cutting turnips, the size of cannon balls, which are rolling out of the picture. 
Now turnips had only just been introduced into England by Dutch WilUam, 
and were about the size of one's figt. Look at the Liitcoirakire Oar turning 
a contemptuous back on Mr. Gibbons, while the game cock takes him off 
exactly. And this is by the same man who painted Bulls Fighting ! 

John Femelcy fared no better than Bewick, preferring his art to his 
pocket, so did very few' cattle pictures but produced no monstrosities. Nor 
have 1 seen any palpable freaks by Ben Marshall, In his picture of Mr. 
Wilkinson qJ Luton's buil, ^AUxatidtrJ he has left it with a very cowlLke 
head and his pictures for Robert Bakewell of Dishley are true to life. Com¬ 
pare them with Garrard's Hoidemess Cow, 1798, and Thomas Weaver's 
Bull Patriot, 1810. Such animals could not have stood, let alone walk. 
Sparrow terms Weaver a follower of Stubbs. True, he makes a fool of his 
patron, as Stubbs does of Collins, and has almost copied Stubbs' labourer, 
but he followed the master too far behind to catch even his sarcasm. 

Perhaps Boultbee esaggeretes the length of my forbear's Longhorns but 
1 hope not their beauty 1 Anyway, they are "human cows" and took a cup 
at Smithheld the year before he died, iSi i. George III may not have been 
a great Empire-maker, but he was no mean Judge of a cow or a picture and 
he assigned Boultbee a house near Cumberland Lodge, from whence he 
could immortalise the royal stock. 

What Bakewell iivas to breeding James Ward (1789-1S59) was to painting 
cattle. He started as an apprentice to John Raphael Smith, the engraver, 
and vraa later appointed engraver to the Prince of Wales. He worked for 
Opie, Reynolds and Marshall, but he wanted to create on his own and not 
be a mere copyist. They implored him to continue with bis engraving. 
George III asked him why he gave up a lucrative trade for so precarious a 
living as panting, “Sire, I engrave for my living, I paint for my pleasure." 
Some of his early work k very like Morland's but he was furious on hearing 
himself described as the pupil of his young brother-in-law. Cattle did not 
content him. He wanted to outshine Ben Marshall at racehorses. Egged on 
by Benjamin West, he competed with Paul Potter, who was then invogue, 
and produ^ a group of Afr. AtlnutPi Alderney Cattle{i2 ft, x 18 ft.) now 
in the National Galleiyi and with the great Rubrns, when he hung his Bulb 
Fighting Across a Tret at St. Donatrs Castle next to Rubens’ Chateau dt 
Sfeen in West’s Rtudio. 

There is a great manliness and vigour about Ward, which inspires trust. 
No man has ever painted old horses better. He is one of the few animal 
piintera who hare ever been favoured by the Royal Academy and exhibited 
2S7 pictures there. Sir Edwin Landseer occasionally did stud animals, 
notably a British boar for Mr, Weston, M.P., in 1818, but he cannot be 
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compared to Stubbs, Morbud^ Marshall, Henry Aiken or Ferncley. Abraham 
Cooper (1787-1868) ^03 another sporting and cattle painterT favoured by 
the R,A. He was elected in iSao over the head of his master, Ben Marsball, 
his superior in every TA^ay, except that he was a friend of the Wards and a 
Londoner* 

George Morland did many country scenes and kept 3 perfect menagetie 
at his house In London. He once rescued a sucking pig from an andmdy 
oven and carried it squealing under his ann to visit a mend. To triy know¬ 
ledge* Morland never entered the *'advertisement racket" during his life. 
Heaven help the man who would appeal to him for flattery. He wanted it 
all for himself. Yet* to-day, hb pictures are used more than any other man’s, 
to advertise scent, soaps, guns, whisky, hats, sweets, almost anything. 
Morland serves a great pu^sc- He brings us dovvn to earth, the country 
earth of simple folk. His pigs are measly, hb horses worn out and common, 
hb cows tubercular^ and his countrymen often diny. He shows us the 
Englbh stock before Bakeweli and Collins reformed it. 

Amongst the well-known sporting artbts who painted cattle arc the WoU 
sicnholmes, Chalon, R. B, Davis and hb brother, ’William. The Mar quia 
of Exeter has a whole book of cattle studies by William Davb, who did 0 
great many of hb pictures up and down the country, which are often mistaken 
for hb brothers, R. B. Dam's, 

With so much w'calth and talent at their disposal it b a pity the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society does not arrange an exhibition of cattle pictures, A single 
ox or pig may not be of much interest, but a comprehensive exhibition, 
w here comparbon b possible, would be. If they only traced all they could of 
James Ward's tw^o hundred, they cmttd not fail to arou^ attention and 
controversy. There arc few comuy houses where the family have been 
rooted for tw'o hundred years which do not boast at least one monstrosity 
of an ox. The only man who has ever done anything in this direction is 
Mr. Augustus Walker of the Walker GaUetiesK Bond Street. He has taken 
a lifelong interest in the subject. In 1930 and 1932 he staged two mo^ 
interesting exhibitions, as ambitiot^ as his comparatively small galleries 
w'ould allow. They proved a great success, and "both should have been 
acquired lock, stock and barrel for the nation by the Royal Agricultural 
Society^ or some other body* 

Walter Shaw Sparrow WTOte an excellent article in IVutker's Qnaritrty, 
No. which b as interesting to the farmer as it is to the collector. He 
gives some interesting flgures of the cost of Mr. John Gibbons' Uncolnshire 
Oxj 1790, abj X 381. Stubbs received ^64 12s. 6d. (£ao on March 5fh 
and £4^ 125 . 6d. on April qthjp G* T^ Stubbs received £105 for engraving 
it (August 2nd and Februar)' jrd); the engraver of the title, £i iis. 6d*; 
Joe Stew^rdson of Grafton Street £15 15B. for printing 500 copies. In all 
£iS6 t9s. On the top of this was the expense of bringing the ox from Long 
Sutton and a long stay in London. Though this seems, even to-day^ a lot 
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of money wc must remember that prices of cattle ran high, too, Mr. Law¬ 
rence gave my ancestor JC400 for the longhorn bull "Shakespeare" at the 
age of 17, and Mr, Fowler’s herd of 53 fetched "Brindled Beautj'" 

£273'average of fyp per head, and money worth four or five times tvhat 
It ts to-day, 

I he pictures 1 liked best at ^Valkers exhibitions were a couple of cattle 
fairs by J. Femcley, Birthday, 0/ Casth Hotcard by D. Dalby. a briUiant 
bit of white on black, and Mr. Donald Croa’t Ayrshire Cailte, 1893, by 
Joseph Adam, R,S.A,, which combines a line free lowland landscape and 
four cows tvithout senseless exaggeration. 

Boultbee and his pupil, T, Weaver of Shrewsbury, were well represented 
as Garrard by his fine scenes, W/utbread't Brewery; mezzotints by 
William Ward. There were four or five of Leicester Lang Woeds bv T 
Yeoman of Grantham, an artist I had not met before, Munnings’ Frisian 
bull, On^or Vic ought to bave been there. 

On coming away one could not help feeling, however, that such exhibitions 
are of more interest to the historian and the breeder than to the artist and 
connoisseur. 

GAMES AND PASTIMES 

de^ition of sports and games is that, in the former, man set 
his wit »nd strength against nature with or without the assistance 
of animals. Games are where man contends vrith man in friendly 
rivalry to demonstrate his superiority m some particular form of strength or 
skiU. So far I have only touchy on the sports, but there are many games and 
rontests which are generally included under the heading "Sports.” In feet 
It IS very hard to know where to ndraw' the line between the two. Coursing 
is undoubtedly a sport if carried out in order primarily to catch a hare, but a 
Contest, if to test the^ refetive speed of greyhounds. Racing though commonly 
regarded as a sport is in the true meaning of the word no such thing, but a 
cross between a contest, an entertainment and a business. The same can 
be said of league football and cricket. The mail coaches of Pollard and 
Cooper Henderson are always regarded as sporting pictures but there 1$ no 
tn^® or pastime about them than there is about a railway traiir 

But the English are an illogical race who do not trouble about exact definitions 
Md will always compromise over anything except about having no sense of 
humour or a bad seat on a horse. Trap-shooting at clay birds certainly 
does not ™me under sport any more than darts, but where is the difference 
betwwn hand-reared pheasants out of wire netting enclosures and piecom 
out of traps ? Fortunately this fe not the place to decide this knotty Mint 
It«to Barlow wc look for sport of the seventeenth century and to the Altens 
^d Rowlandson for sport and pastimes in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
■they did not attempt to differentiate between the two. 
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The iMAtL Coach at tkk Angel^ IfiUNcrtiNr on tke Night of Hu Biktiiday 

Coloured ufUBlim by Juns PDlIud^ ISIZ 


ITiomas Rowbndson, 1756-1827, a real cockney bred and bom, shows 
with his chalks and w-ashes CY^ery side of life w^th iireprcssible fun and 
high spirits;, not always restrained within the highest bounds of reftncTnent 
and propriety. He wus a fast worker and his origiaal drawings are still to 
be picked up for a aong out of old portfoLioa. Hi$ JI lustrations for A Tour 
of Dr. Syntax are very fine example of eightcenth^entury aquatints and 
show up the twentieth-century edition process plates very badly^ Row¬ 
landson has done some very^ fine landscapes but it is the fun and pace he 
put into his pictures that put him in the front rank. 

Not dll 1 started looking for illustrations for this book did f realise the 
pauciw of pictures of our pastimes^ not only of ardsde merit but even of 
mere illustradoris. Take the five most popular games in this country i 
football, cricket, golf, tennis and bowls^ I do not know a single really go^ 
picture of one of them except possibly of cricket or of golf in some of the 
eighteenth-centuiy Dutch school. 

Yet golf should lend itself to ""landscape figures*' as much ^ fishing. 
Shaw Sparrow' names several hundred men who have painted fishing 
pictureSt but ^ into any gotfer^s home and how many golfing picture do 
you find ? One or two printa, perhaps, tucked away in the hall or passage 
or possibly in his den, but never in the prindpai rooms. The be£t knowTi 
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pictures of bowls are varioiu modem versions of Sir Fmxtds Drake where 
costume uverweighs spfort The centre court at Wimbledon ought, with its 
light and shade, its greens and whites, to provide a motive to some rising 
Segar or Teniers, The late Jeremiah Colman had a great collection of 
cricket pictures, some of artistic value and interest, but most of just interest, 
though in the best of these there are line landscape backgrounds, 

Alas, the most common form of modem cricket picture is a collection of 
photographic heads stuck on unnatura] bodies crowded inartisttcally together 
in front of an early Victorian pavilion with gas works or worse as a back¬ 
ground, Ranji’s yuHle^ Book of cricket was entirely illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs. Hundred paint gardens and cottages, heaths and churches, the 
p^y of light through trees, but how many the village cricket match, com¬ 
bining all or some of these elements? Boxing and boxers attracted several 
artists, among them Ben Marshall, Rowlandson, H> Aiken and Gill ray. 

On the Continent bull fighting has inspired artists of every schwl and 
posters advertising these shows often are magnificent both in colour and 
drawing, but I have never yet seen an inspiring advertisement inviting me 
to a Championship Fight or a League Football Final The efforts made in 
this direction either for horse or dog racing are too f«ble to mention. 

Beer, Beef and Baccy have done far more for art than our organised games. 
The average Briton will thank hb gods that there is no bull fighting in this 
enlightened country but little more than a hundred yeaia ago, in every 
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Town in England there was bull and bear baiting (bull baiting was enforced 
by Jaw for hygienic reasons^ for it wa& held by the medical profession that 
bull-flesh was rendered more wholesome if killed immediately after being 
baited), pigeon and sparrow shooting from traps, badger drawing, dog 
lighting and cock fighting; and any of the last four can still be enjoyed in 
sontc parts of the country. 

At the Preston Exhibition of Sporting Pictures^ one artist attempted 
to portray football^ billiarda and bowls by the modernist method. I'he results 
were not a success and aroused as much adverse coTnmeni both from the 
highbrow' as from the vulgar. But this should not deter others from trying. 
From a sportsman's or an artist's point of view^ both the camera and *'the 
movie" have failed to reproduce games satisfactorily, ""rhe Dogs" have 
fired a number of artists as did motor racing when it first started. Some 
Frenchmen produced pictures w^hich gave the idea of speed and humour 
but one must be a motor salesman to see real beauty in a racing motorist 
or his car. Flyings too, has yet to produce iu Stubbs or Leech* 

Of the many artists who have tried their hand at Polo, Gilbert Holiday 
was probably the most successful. He was a master in depicting speed— 
no-one better—but his technique and knowledge juai failed to put him in 
the top class. He died young, just before the 1939 war, from a fall with the 
Woolwich Drag on the top of wounds received twenty years earlier with the 
gunners. 


THE REVIVAL OF SPORTING ART 

F rom the beginning of the nineteenth century^ sporting art began to 
sink and by 1850 few* of the old landmarks reinamed and no new ones 
had sprung up. The cause was two-fold: steam and the camera. 
Steam transformed the art patron from the landed magnate, rich m tradition 
and Napoleonic war profits, into the hard manufacturirig materialist who 
looked on hundng as a dangerous waste of time and the horse as a slow meana 
of locomotion. The camera cheapened portraiture. The sporting artist 
might have stood up to its competition if he had refused its help. By slavish 
use of it he proceeded to produce mere coloured photographs instead of 
original pictures; suspended motion, instead of the appearance of motion as 
recorded by the slower human eye. 

The present century saw a great revival in animal painting in w hich many 
women took part, notably Lucy Ktmp-Welch. Maud Earl, snd such men 
as Warded and Briton Riviere. But sporting pictures proper were sUlJ in 
disgrace. J. D. Giles struck out a line on his own, breaking the Aiken 
tradition. He placed hunting scenes on well drawn natuml backgrounds of 
nearly every hunt in England; the subject being subservient to the back¬ 
ground. They arc too photographic and hb colouring too muddy to be 
great works of art but it w^as a stride forward. 
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'Thu finji pha-s^ uf thi ?4 war, irjZ 4 -n/i 8 ^ unJcjiihit^dly knocked uut a gener¬ 
ation of rising Alken^and Marj^halb. iJuritig the second phase, 1939-1945. 
many well-known artists dropped ont, l^ynwfjod Palmer, Ives ter Ltoyd, 
George VVrigbl, lajcas Cecil Aldin^ George Talmadge and Gilbert 

Holiday; not giants perhaps, hm head and shomders above thdr fathers 
and most the contemporary H.Als. The leaders of to-day arc no w,'ay 
l>ehind their eighietrnih century forbears. Sir Alfred Munnlngs is the first 
animal painter to fill the high office of President of the Royal Academy. 
Mannings is a master of colour ajid the play of light and shade. Muny of 
his admirers prefer his *Vough" work, often dashed off while his ^^fintshed" 
pictures are drying. His Py/cA/ev Fftdhtg {1944 R.A.) attracted far 

more praise than his other pictures of that year. His Friesian bull, a study 
in greens, is a masterpiece equal to Rubensb Paul Potter's or Ward s best and 
his studies of the Bel voir Hounds in the snow, though impressionistic m 
slylc^ please both critic and sportsman. 

Charles Simpson is undoubtedly the best bird painter living. He abne, of 
all ardstta past and present^ can make his birds appear out of their back¬ 
grounds as one approaches them or the light is increased as in nature- But 
tliL-y require large canvases and do not reproduce well, even by the most 
espeitsivc processes. He is a great draughtsman and has done many 
rate equestrian p^irtraits. 

[Jonet Kdw'ards, the other outstanding sporting artist * is a landscape 
psiinter in the vciy tup class worthy to rank with any of the nineteenth ceniuiy^ 
He can paint a Hunt Scurry' as gtwjd and life-like as Femelcy, on a back¬ 
ground worthy nf Birket Foster. His figures arc as good or better portraits 
than Henry .Aiken's and have as much life and movement. No man softens 
his outlines with mist as he does and at the same time retains their truth and 
weight. I le has only to see a hunt gallop once across hb landscape to produce 
a dos^en recognisable portraits of the men and their hunters. 

We can unly be thankful that men tike Michjid Lyne^ Seago, Meade King, 
Peter Setut and many 1 have not yet met, have got through this war to carry 
on the traditiuns t>f their art. 

Though jMr. Waiter Hutchinson has not got very' far with his NatJonai 
Gallery' of Sports and Pastimes he started to place the English Sporting 
School on a par with other Schools and to give both ancient and modern a 
fair run. With our new P,R,A., to teach portrait painting; Sandersan Wells 
and Lionel lidts^rdsp hunting and shooting scenes; Charles Simpson and 
Peter Scott, birds; and Armour and Snaffles the fun of it; with Doris 
Crome Johnson to show that advanced modem technique handled with 
$cnsr and dLscretion can be a suitable medium, the budding sporting painters 
will not bek leaders. 

'I'here is always room in fronu "Too much," we old uns may sigh, but 
don't hi that stop anyone. *‘See what is the other aide of that hill in front.*' 
"Gang forrard ! Gang forrard*" 
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1912. Pen and wash drawing b>' StAn^- 
ley Spencerp b. t B 94 51 

TtVD Sisters, I''>45. Drawing Jn 
Olirad chaUa by Robert ColquhoUD,^ 
b. 1914 51 


FXGLtSH WATER COLOUR PAINTERS 


Bangor, North Walq. Paul Sandby, 


Low-THtR Castli^ Thomaa Cirtin, 
I77S-I»02 


Lasoscafe Sttdt. John Comwhic, 
1776-1857 


Chirk Aqueduct. John Sell Cotman, 
1782-1843 


6 s 

"Nymph stru^ing the Lyre at Titu 
Sphjnos nr Helicon.^* Wilbam Etuke, 



1757'1827. IlluitnltiQn to Tht iVegwj 
<?/ Pifesy fitim Blake'a Desi^m foF GFoy't 
POffm^ e, i8qd 

89 

66 

Venice* Entra.ncz to the Grano 



Canal* 1853. J. M. W* Turner, 1775- 

i 8 ji 

90 

«3 

Dante's Vision gf Rachel ano 1 ..RAH. 
Dante Gabriei Rossetti, 1828-1882. 


lUuitratinn to 19 Purgatiffio^ Canto 

XXVIlU painted 185s 

99 

*4 

Ska h'RCM A Window. Datid Jonn^ 
b. 1895 

loo 


BRITISH PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


Queen EuiAHETH, 1535 - 1603 . MinU' 

[me on \elLmn by Xicbdju Elilljard+ 
1 S 71 

The AimsT's Family, Oil pinting 
by Sir Peter I^ly, *22 

RiCHAiLCi Rqfil^sDN, D.D., Primate of 
ArmaOH. Oil painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 177 S 

The Paisteb^ DaUcHTEBs. Oil painc- 
ing by Thnuiac Cainaborou#!, Rp 1760- 

1761 131 


Henry ERmrCMAM, isr Bardn 
Brougham and Vaux, 1778-1868. Oil 
painting by Sir Tbomaa Lawrcneei 
c* i8[o 141 

John Ri^JN. OU painting by J, E. 
MLHaia, 1854 14^ 

The Lord Da yip Ciciu CSI painting 
by Auguiiua Jolm, 1955 151 

JuuA StracheY. Oil painting by 
Lawrence Gowing, 1945 [52 
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BRITISH ROMANTIC ARTISTH 


r*uiK 

A RoMAm'ic Landscape. Francis 


Dillby, Wntcr-csiJDiif 1^9 

Title Pi^ iip TMi^ ToiJH OF J>#f, 
llioma* RowlijidAon. 
Htmi-colriyrBd aquaxiDi 17a 

A ViHW OF York Mineteh. Thomiu 
Giftin. WalcT-culiHir 179 

LwAmech AN& His T*o Wim. 
Willkm Btnke. Colour-pttntcii driw- 
mg, I79J i££p 


Harvest Moon. Smnucl Pilmcr, Oil 
on funel 

'How Sir Galahad, Sir Bors an 9 
Sir Percival vi'ere fid wmi ths 
Samcgjieai^ Btrr Sm PimciVAL'i Sis¬ 
ter oiiD BT Tt« Wat/ D. G. RoAictti. 
Watcf-cotour^ 

Farmyard ScixjL France! Hod^iiu. 
Gouache 

Industrial Scjse : Slac Ladles. 
Graham Sudicrland. tnk^ chaJk apd 
fCHuehe 


BRITISH CARTOONISTS 


Tjh Assembly Rooms^ Batfi, Draw¬ 
ing by Thomu Rowtundion iij 

“^Thi Three Jovial HurmMEN/ 
Drawirvg by R. Caldecott bvfn CiI* 
deopn'a diiieaiNt 0 / Picturti uaftf 
^ARfi 114 

'THt StAPMOAT/ Cartoon by Cymaa 
bwi CarfooRj So€iai imd FaHikal, 

2*3 

AlCEHNON CHABLeS SvnNEUHMf. 
Caricature by Carlo Pelle^rmi (Ape) 

^rorTl Futfp id77 214 


}oKs Henrv Newman. CaricaEurr by 
Cealie Ward <Spy> froiTi Fair. 

1 S 77 

'Dante Gaeriel ResaEm^ i.v Hia 
Back G arden. ' Cancaturc by Sir Maa 
Beetbohm from Poft^r 
William HeinempEm, [904 

'Tice Man who ut his Cigar hejore 
TH t Rotal Toast/ Drawing by 
H. M. Baieman 

'The Pae^^ atttn turn PREaENT ; JtPBt- 
LEE O at m Olymfus/ Cartoon by 
David Low 


SPORTING PICTURES OF ENGLAND 


Grey Arab Staluon. Oil painting 
by John Wootian, c. 163^1765 a 6 s 


*rm CRoavENOR Stag Oil 

painting by Goqrgo Stubbs^ A^RrA.., 

[7$E 266 

Esstt Harriers- Oil painting by Dean 
WoUiefiholme, lenr., 1757^1^37 375 

Partridce Skoohno. Siipple engrav¬ 
ing by C-CammaitiB' GcargE Morland* 
1^3-1804 276 


Grey Stallion and Mare. Oil paint¬ 
ing by Ben ManhllL 1767-1835 

Epsom. Raci!. Aquatint by C. Hunt 
after Jamet Pollard, [ 771-1867 

A Meet op the Quohn at Kirby 
G ATE- WateTHSoldiir by Cliiidc Lonine 
Femeley, 1859 

SusRJ» ON tHB CanNiati .Marshes, 
Oil paintnig by Charle* SimpaonT Rd. 


HUK 

107 

)g8 
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281 
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BLACK AND WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS 


BRITISH 

PAUtL 


Tlil SniUT OF God, Wwh drawinB by 
George RumneVt t 72 | 4 -X^l 7 

Dr. Misal^sn a-nt> Dr. Wawj. Pen, 

pcncii mnd dmwiillg by William 

Ko^rthp (697-1764 9 

Three Figure. Brush point ikciclt 
fpcim a luatfbook of Tb&fTifli Gaim- 
borooghk 1717-1788 iS 

GuTHLAC at the MDt»TH OF KeLL. 
ColQiiFcd line driving from th« UJ* 

0/ Si* Guthiac of Cre^ond. Lat« 
ctielfih century (BarlEfy Rjoll, Y,6) 17 

Three Apostles SfiATto : Pace thom 
A Sretoudok in the Pep^^ia-n Lle- 
raRT^ ^^cUiI pcrsut and brUAh drRw|ii|| 
of ihe tate fourteefiih century 19 

COLTtr Laov. Pen drawing Xicholts 
Hiityiirdc, c. I 5 J 7 'S 6*:9 

CarecaTvRC- Pen drtWiog by IsaprC 
OlJ^Tr, 1556-1617 r6 

Head of a Boy. Pen drawinn by Inigo 
jonee. 1575*1651 17 

Mas with a DoCh Pen drawing by 
FraneSA Barlow^ C. 1616-1703 IV 

Desicn for a CeILISO, Pen ifld W»h 
drawing by Sir Janm T^wrnhalJ^ ib 7 S* 

I 7 J 4 

LANDSCA Ft WITH A DaRK HIM- AqlJB^ 
fjTic wtjtked ovir in pencil and wmh by 
Alexander Cofem, d. 17 ^ M 

Enhaced Man. Pen drawing by 
Tbom» Rv-wlandion, 1756-18*7 36 


DRASVIXGH 

rioa 


TKE AnciEST op Daya, Drawing by 

Williitm Bkke, 1757-1817 37 

RlTEI RETLrRNED FROM GlEANENC. 
Chadf and waab drawing by Samuel 
pjiliTver, eibibEted 1819 39 

View on the Stour. Waih drawing 
by John Comtable, C. 1^10 A3 

RocRY COAiPT WITH PORT. Pen and 
waMf - cdour drawing by Richard 
Daddp 1861 4-S 

Woman On a Sofa, Pen drawing by 
Sir Da^id Wilkie, iSn5 46 

Spanish Model. Pen drawing by 
CharLei Heene, 1833-1891 47 

Misd P^ANNT Cdrnportii. Pcti tnd 
wash drawing by Dante Gabriel 
Rjpasetd, I8a8-z88l 4^ 

Nioht Piece. Pen and brewh drawing 
by Aubrey Beardsley, 1872-1808 +0 

Seated W'ojaAN. Pen and wuh draw¬ 
ing by Wyndbam Lewia S 5 

THE LojYiiOiV* Shoreditch^ Pencil 
drawing by Walter Ricbard SickeTit 
i86o-(94R 

SnTlV OP A FwKtROIRL OF EouHCES^ 

Pencil drawing by Auguatua John 57 

Orch ard. Pen and wxah drawing by 
John Minton, 1045 59 


I'HCRVTHZI. Pen and WbaK drawing 
by Grtbam Sutherland^ ^945 


iUrntfatioa an 7 ^ totnlBy 0/ the Truittfi of the FitttrifUitm Museam, Comhfidli** 
Off pp, 3 * weprmtucod hy eourltsy of Sir Rrt6ir$ Wilt; tm pp. 17, 4 S^^' fnarfery ly im 

Trmttrt of Mr Brititk iHminm; on p. rg by eouNt^ of the £Jbnmttft 0/ Magdatem 
CoBtie^ Camhndti: on pp. 3E» 59, 43 by roM/ri^ of ihr Director of fM Vtetana Cff 
.di6fTJ nir 36, 37> 39, 36,37,46,47 by imirtetyof Tbomai 

on p^ 3+ by couriisy of Sir Edmord ^iorthJ tM pp. 48, %b by ctotriewy of the IJiceifrT 
G^>i!^ier,XajNi[ 7 n/ aap. 40 coartetyof C- G- C^rkr^ Eti^rJ:OHp^ 55 Inieoifrlesy 

of Wyndhom Latnr, ^ the Leiecitet Golhrim an p. $7^ by courte^' of AogPUos 
John^Esit.^ami the Hoa jidm FremaaiU; on p. S9 h tmertesy0/Joim iXimf^^Esq.^and 
Dr. /f. Eoiundi on p. ho courtesy of 6>e6«lHl Satkeriona, Etqr 
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t'NGLIShI WATtK 

WTnr Cottages. Jc^hn 
Cmme^ 176^^18^1 

^SOWWN. Cnfmiiihcd pain^tip}; bv 
J. Vtrltyp 1778-1^41 6» 

LaSpeiCAFI wmi BkiiMie. Thofiiiu 
CairttbdTDUKh^ 17^7^1788 70 

BrtW£^ CHAMOUNt AND ^iAnT[CL^'y, 

J. R, Coum, J 75 ^E 7 W 3 7J 

RifAiiMsi; DUp Nomw Wales. Franda 
Towne, 174D-1S16 75 

Tin Retlten. Tharma Rowliuidion, 
17S«“*S27 77 

The Shepherd. John Sell Cotman, 

1783-1 £4^ 

Vttw OF StOM'Br-N'ATLASD. John 
ConA»bk> 1776-1837 ii 

CahRting Hat. Ptter de VVmtp 1784- 
1849 86 

The Tha.hes at Twickenham; Fetw 
de Wlni» 1784-1849 87 


COLOUR PAINTERS 

raat 

houni View of hAL^Luv Cathedral 
KRDM rm Cloister. J. M. W, Tufner* 
ms-^Ssi 93 

Wmialwino Of Lovers : The Circle 
oprifB Lustful. Wimam BUke^ 1757- 
1837. tJIiutrmtiDn to Dtnu;^ ih'prjw 
Gr^nm^diOf CtRlo V ^5 

The Good Faemer. Samuel Palmer, 
1805-1881 gft 

Woodland Scene, Mylta. Blrkei 
FoiTcTp 1S25-1899 ^7 

Mahatta. Edward Learp 1812-1888 loi 

Chelsea Reach. P, Wilson Steer, 
1860-1942 joj 

Thi Pine, Paul Naah, b. 1889 103 

Ncftial Bouquet, Frances Hodgbna, 
b. 1870 H17 

Wistwor: Mews Entrance from a 
Roof in Skirt Stiieet. Jotui Piper, 

IflOJ t 09 

Beach Scene on nri French Coast. 

R. P. Bonington^ iSo^-tB^B iin 


lUsafremmf an pp. 63^ 68 , 8l, qj r^produe^ by rDurl^ 0/ 1Ae Dincior nf thi- Vtefarm 
^ Atb^ Mmeum p" on pp^ 70, g6p 103, 105 by court^ 0/ fhf An G^gry, 

NtfvamU: m pp. 7ip 77^ 1 10 bf amrftsy tp/ j, Wr^ht, £i^. ; tm pp. T5; 96, ^7 
by cot^tay iht Fifite An Sociiiy, London ; on pp, 79t *7 by (ouritty fljf fAe 
An Gntte^y, Lmrpooi : mt p. by £Ofin£^ af iht An Guliny, Birjmaghom * 
oip p. loi 6^" fo^itty of ikt RgdJ^rn QaU^, London ; tm p. 107 by cotirmy */ .^fjir 
Fnnv^HodgktMt 4 tnd iht London; omp. log frygmoom 

oj Tht 


BftlTtSH PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


Sir fiRQONE Bootknv, Baft., 1781. 

Oil painting by J, Wfi^Jii of Derby, 
I 7 M-I 797 nj 

Hfnrv Frjmwck Pfinci of Wales. 

M inUture by ImtAC Olis'exp 1536^ 1617 113 

PuiNce RwmcT, Colonel Murray and 
Co 4 jONXL John Rueeell. Oil painting 
by William Dobson, 1610-1646 [17 

Snt Isaac Newton, 1703. Oil pointing 
by Sir Godfrey KjHlkr, 1646-1733 JI9 

SELF-POAtRAlTr Pen drawing by Jon¬ 
athan Richaidaon, 1665-174^ [25 

'J'ke Graham Children. Oil painting 
by William Hogarthp 1697-17164 137 


Thj; AirrtFt's VVife, e. *755+ Oil 
painting by Allan Ramaayp 1713-1784 129 

ThR GRACI^^ PEfXntATINC HVMRNt 
POA-TFAmOF BARDAJtA,£U^AFtm AND 

An niMontgomerv, 1773. Oil painting 

b>‘ Sir JcMbua Reynokb ^ 1733-179a 133 

ThS AaT1lFT‘'B WlTE^ iBj6 ^ Oil pabiting 
by John ConitabEe, 1776-1837 137 

SEiF-PoiiTRAtT. ChoTdEMiJ and dialk 
drawing by Samuel Palmer, i8o3-t88i 145 
^IuTHEF A.ND CllLLD 3 MbS. VOUNO 

Mitchell a.no Hcr Daughter May 
Maboaw, 1^9-1850. Oil painting 
by Alfred Sle^einap 1818-1875 ^47 

SxLF-FoRTRArr^ Oil panning by 
Charlet Samuel Keene, j833-i89[ 1 
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^ut Leslie Stepjcen. OiJ pAinTiriK l>> 
George Frednick WnlEa^ tSl7-t944 155 

Avi^lSTLS John. Oil polntini? by ^if 
Ulltbrn Rfltbenitfiri 157 


W J. ^rrp.vKR. Oil and drawlfij; 
by Sir WillisiTii Xichulsun 
tJETTON S^TlkACJlEV. OU painting by 
Henry Ljumb 


iihttraiimt vft pp. 113+ 117^ IJ7 r^proditced Aj- fotirtay 0/ th* Trmlfti */ 

NaTieM(af Citilrry ; m f . 11 j by cQttrtm 0/ ilv Fit^faUmm Mutfim, j cw 

p. 117 iry iTtiurrn;)' tf/ ; nit p^ 119 tt^vrt&y n/ th* AVrf^rtfi/ A^lrai/ 

nn ^ L1 2$. rosrt'/eo' ^ Ri^b^t li’^i'W; ioufiny vf tha Nalioital 

Gail^' of ^oftaitd ; on p. 145 by n/ AibmmE^n Muirnffti, Oxford ; chn 

pp. 147, IhM f<wr|icO' 0/ IVirjCm: (■/ FAff Taft Galirry ; on p. Mg Ay caurltjy of 
thr XJ.P.Sn ^ on p. 157 ^ courtay of iaig Sir HWltiam Rolhrmfritt cfW m 
Wii/k^ Awi GaUiry^ Uteipool ; ew p. ti& by ratirit^ 0/ Sir WiHuim NifMson ; 
on p^ M9 £>■ nturttry pf Hmry iMinb, Esq,, und thg Trtisi^ of ihit GnIUry 


BRITISH ROMANTIC ART[STS 


jAMe$' Ward. Ckardale ^Clt. Oil 164 
GArN^eOf^i>t^CUL^ndifipc with « 
brid^. Oil Eb5 

Alexander The Cloud. 

Watcj-COldUr tbb 

P. J. dc LoimiERROviEQ. Iron work* 

]it C-Dttlbnwkdalc. Ai)u4Lini from # 

*cri« of \'icw* of Britah ranety" % 67 

WilLMM GitPiK. DineviawT Cutk. 
Aquidne Uluintins 'pktuiwiiie'' 
dwricf^ from ihe WyT and Soutb 
Waks TmiF m 

J. R. COliS 5 , Etrui from the Grottfl 
del Cnpro. Wuh dmwin^. V'triAEiDh 
on 4 topOfTBphic&l eirmwin^ hy Chaflca 
Gore, 1777 I7J 

Girtin. Fklde in Hood. Watrr'oolour 177 


Bljhrc. Wood enjanvifig for Thorn¬ 

ton'* Vungil 

SjkMVtL Palmeb. a Chorrli Jimoni^ 
Tree*. Monochrome of the Shorcham 
period 

Jdhn r^lARTiN. Moxzatifit for Patadisf 
Lost. Enip'Aihicd by the Arrki 
Ei^waad CikLvm. The Bride. Cbppcr 
enjuavinji 

G- J. Pjnwtox. The t^wallowt. Wood 
en^p-avini^ by ihe DaUkl Brothers for 
E^ikk Rtat'r Ficturri 
Arthur HvnifES. Wood for 

Thf PnntOi and ihf GobUn 
Foitp Maoox Bbown. 'Im jnear'* 
firtt of June.^ Wood for 

Rouclti''* poem "Down b^tream/ 


J, M, W. Turner. ‘WeaihcTcok Givei 
ncir [riskton. Water^laiir 175 

Co'NirrAai.E. VieH' on the Stoiir. Oil t 7 b 
CoN 9 TAfil.£. Trees and wnler on the 
Stour. Monochronie 177 

Blaki. Little Tom the Sailor. Wood- 
cfiip^ved dccontLoo from 1 broid^ 
■h«t vm™ -of Haylcy'i B&llad 184 

Thosias Bewioe, Wo^ enjpmvjjii^ 
for chc illuAiTflEton of fibki 183 

Henry Fl'seli. PetieiiA and the Minn- 
teor. Monochrome 18j 


D. G. Rossetti. Title-page dceoratiori 
foe Christina Rossetti's GobEa Markfi 
ttnJ Other Poem 

J, D. Inms. Wateifath Warer-cotour 
J. E. MlLLAla. Girl* m a hteadow. 
Pen and ink sketch of 1850, poSaibly 
m hrat idea for "Apple Blouoiina" 

R. SirXMRT. The Visitor. Pen and 

pencil 

Paul Nasm. Spring at FawJey Bottom. 

Water-coloitr, igyB 

Thomas Bew icit. Wood engra\infi£ 


iUiiitraiioiLs ofi pp. 164, 189, 403 reproduced by Murtfly e/ the Tmsiees of ibe Tale 
GfiJZefy; luf p, ^65 eotirUty 0/ Sir Kensilh Ciark^ Wf P- 0/ 

A. £sq,, and the Vaum Socieiy ; on pp. 173^ 175* by fourtety o/tfu 

Tr^leet the BriHsil Sfuuum ; on pp. 176+ t77 by oourlay Of the Director if iMe 
Ftflflw & Atheri ; un p. 182 187; eaarlesy of Rstthven Todd. Esq. J oe p. 183 

by eotsriety of Thermn Lotcinshy, Esq.; artp.^^hy courtesy af Macmiilais ^ Go. Ltd. ^ 
air p. 104 fiy Cotirtay of S. MacCaR, Esq. oit p. j^og ewrfe^ of ihe Leireilrf' 
GoRerses^ London, of ihe Exetulor of R. Svheri ; on p. 207 eaurte^ of the 
iote Patd Nath, Etq., and the Redfts^ GaUery 
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BRtTtSH OONJSTS 


I’AUK 

Gin l^ANE. MamJ cn^H^inir by 
W*^illiijn Hearth, 1607’'1764 117 


*n'He Put^MB PuDDiM 3 IN Danceh : 

OR Sfatt Epicuhs TAJciNd Un Petit 
SOUPER/ Ciricaturc: of Pitt mnd 
Nipotvon an-ing up iht gk>b«, En- 
ipiiviiig by Jimu GiJIny^ 1^5 219 

'Tm CBi>or 4 SE Race : ob^ What it 

MVWl COMB to AT LaET IT THE LAI^JEi 

GO ON Blowing THE.vt&ELVi& 

A3 THEY dOk' DiBwiiig by QtirtSfi 
CfuilaJiiiili 22L 

'THt$ IS nti Boy who chauied op 
No POPJIl r—AND THSEN RaN AwaYS* 
cartoon by John LrcH of Lord John 
Ruuicll ^''a&iertiing dw Suprsmury of 
iht Grown" it the iKnc of the ^'Plipil 
Aggreuion'* diApma. 1851 227 


'OfTTiNG Gladstone's CotiAB vwJ 
I'hc firat Appearince of A fEmoUh piece 
of wiatiure by Hsrry Eumisft, igSj 242 


Das Leno. CertcAiure by S. H. Sime- 
From r/je Ptutfr and Aft Co£/«rrop. 

1^1 245 

Mabir Lloyd. CvicAtute by Henry 
CbpovAl, From Th* XPofM of Htnry 
OtpQt'^i^ Sl CAthermr PieM, J^IX 246 

Gedege ^ioDiiz. Wax modeS by Ed¬ 
mund DiiLic 147 

•Tky Z1DEWAV19.' Drawing by L. 
Raven HiiJ 

In Hosoub or ths British Navy. 

To conuTwfnprtte the tuircnder of 
German Reel, t^iS. Cartoon by Sir 
Bernard Partridge 151 


^GOD SA\^ the QdEE^ !' Ctrtdan by 
John TennkI cclebraiing the Jubilee 
of Queen Vktoria, 1887 120 

'Pplleo op at Laat*' CirtcAtuev of 
Diirveb by W, Rowdier, 1874 2ji 


'Oni Man is Hi$ Time plays many 
Pasts/ Carmturea of Joaepb Chim- 
bcrlairL by F. C, GnuJil^ From Thf 
fP&fpiBRirer G^rllf, 1904 252 

'Good-Bye to all That,' Cartoon by 
Tom Webater lei 


^Pdut<55e Obligr.’ Dta^iinB by 
Charle* tCei™ ^ ^ 


'Felxse Amasities/ Drawing by 
George du Mllarier 




' Water- wotuLs/Drawiiig by Phil Miy 
ffwn GiitifTmipigi, 1896 


Ally SuaptH's Head. Dmwinn hw 
W. G-B«Eicf ^ 

Ally Slofis'^ Feet. Drmwma by 
W. G. Baaier 


A Fantasy I Larovr Leaders at 
Their DtYorTiONa. Cartoon by Will 
Dyvon 254 


Dilly and Dally—^John CrriTtiK— 
Dux AND Drakes. OiigirLaJ drawings 
by Percy Fcarofi IFoy) 


'AfTRR the Rajd/ Drawing by Sidney 
Strube^ 1941 256 


'Asp MJciiR m Si* Rosert Pippin, 

TO TELL VOG E^MtTHENG ABOUT RE¬ 
BUILDING THl Po&T-Wa* VVOJIE.0.^ 

Drawing by Captain Bruce Baimt^ 
laibcr 


1 S 7 


JHaitration on p, at? reprodoftd OHiTtay 0/ Fintetiham ^fusf^m, Camhidgr ; 

™ PF- 1S9p 33 L *37+ *41^ 249* 251 ^ focirfeiy 0/ iJjg oj 

IPJ J vfj PP ^ GWmi FarMtr, £j(y.; wt ^.247 fy county qJ 

Aiiiax snd F* M. AlMman, Etq.; tM p. Ay conrl^ lAr InU Sv 
BtrmirdP^tridgw; mp^ 153 by aturttty e/ Tm WAntfr, Etq. itnd iht Mair ■ 

^ p. 254 0/ ifm Hera/d^': am ft. 155 fy Fformt" 

; an p, 256 rouFte^ of tha "Daify Expr^"*i on p, 257 emo^tay of Captain 
Mrufif Bomafaik^ 


Etq 


SPORTING PICTURES OF ENGLAND 


Tuo ROVAJ- SABtl^S A.VD 

ANPR$1S0N~ tKI^H CHOOM. Oil pnillliTl^ 
by GttJrgt SiyblM, 179^ s&a 

Daaic Bhown Hu>rrEH "'Cutirii!!i.s'' 

Lm BY A Groom is Rdvajl. 

Oil painting; by Ben 17^" 

*835 363 

Ti!e Last Hoiist: Rac:e hux before 
CHAWJS n AT DOKSETT (DATatETT) 
FEftRYt 1684. Etdiing by Fnuidji 
BdrJnw^ 1687 167 

Gentlentax as Black Ponv. Oil 
painting by Charto TowTw, 1767-] S40 S7i 

Dick K^ticht BAoat?£«i thb Fax. 
Watcr-mlfnir by C. Loniiw Smith, 
Esq., of Endcfby, 17^ =7^ 

Sir Mark SVKfes* Hotrsias Breakiko 
Covm. Oil paiftting by D. 11. Chalo^, 
[771-1^^- Go^lecEion of Comrruindei 

R. BuWCff A1.R. A7J 


pAHpU&0 :E Bhoouxo, Oil paiintini; 
by S. Alkcn, 1784-^. iSas 287 

Bbatikc Scgar Canes for a Hog. 
ClT^Ioil^d Ai^uAtiflt after Samutl Howitt 
and Captain WiLltuiugn by Henry 
Merke (ram FirM Spurn e/ ih^ EaiK 
1*07 2I8 


Cot^jsc, Colnured aquatint after 
Philip Reiruidt by Nichotn and BIacIs, 


iSrs " 3^^ 

Goixo TO THE Fair. Oil pEundn^ by 
L F- Hemnff, acn., 1841. CoflcHNion 
or Vietne Envrtanuel, Esq., U,S.A. 394 

A STEEJ^LEC3fAAfc Oil painting by John 
Dalby, 1853 39 s 
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French Revolution, GilEmy 
and the, 218 

Fritht Wtlliam Powell, so. 

. . 

FrouEoit V Afodrra ChmrUila 

(Gouldl, 254 
Frost, A- B-. S3 


Fry, Rcigcr+ 58^ 64^ ao6 
Fun (iumgaiifit}, 233 
FurnUs, Hjuryr 
FumU^ Henry p 13 ^ 9^i 

i&t-xS6 ; on B^ke, 37 ; on 
Ettj'i I4S ;Hm3'danan, 184^ 
186 ^ 41^ J^5 


C^iKiiKhJiouGiip Thdai^p 38^ 

78, So, 13^, 137-139 : 

33i x6i-j66 s 

JJJ. ^^5 

Galsworthy^ Joba^ cidcshtrcd 
by Beerbotudp 34S 
Gcdde»p Andrew, 50 
Gcldarpp George^ trS 

'Geaer^ F^vrier Tunii 
Trmtor^ {Leech), aab 
"Gcntlcmafi on Bladt Pony" 
(Towne)^ 

GmtLmi£m'i Rfj^emum , 
(EkuneL 35^1 3&7 p 387 
George 1 I E, King, Gillrty on« 
3 t 7 i and sporting art, joo 
George IVp KjDgp Gillrmy pn^ 
317 ; and CruU^bukk, 2 Z t ; 
cOiitatured by Aiken, 380 

Center, MarCp |S, 158 
Cluerurdti, Miuxiu, t£3> 
*14 

Gilbert, Sir Jahzi^, ip: 

Gile«« Carl E., carDDafuai^ ^o 
GiJea^ J, D., 305 
Gillfty^ 30, ^0, 416- 

330, J04, 31 ^ 

Gilpin, SawToy, 731 ^ 79 . 

*73r ^^5 

Gilpin, Rev^ William p 73* 73, 
78 I cssa>'i by, 75, 163 ; 
utire Diip-94 

'Gin Lane' (Hoganh), ^^7, 

313 

'Cirli in a Meadow' {Millais), 
i04 

Cirdii^ Thooui, 78, 83, Sj ; 
W, H. Pyne 00^ 76, 17* ; 
and Turner^ 98, ihS; bit 
infiiiencc on CoHnanj x 3 e ; 

m, m 

Gladsionei WiUiam Kwait, 
caricacnred by Fumia»p 
J43t t by Bowcher^ 333 ; 
by May, 340 


Gkpvetp John, 93 

Gi^ltn AlorJi^r, Uluatral4Dii 
for* by Rossetti^ 3 o 3 
^God the Queen I' 

CTenniel), wp 

"Going 10 the FeLr^ (Hexring, 
Sr,>, 394 

Good-bye to All lint' (Web¬ 
ber), 3 JJ 

’Good Farmer, The* (PalmerL 

sS 

^Cordale Scar" (Ward), 

Gothic Revival, the, 163^ 

178^ 184 

Goulds Sir Prancia CamJihcxv 
C'F.C^G/*)* 35 J- 154 . 
Goupy, JoKpb, 73 
Gowing, Lawrence, x&o, 153 
’GraOea DcOoratinR Hvmen, 
The' (Reynoldi), /ji 
Graham^ Sir Jamea Robert 
George, and Leech, 3 s 6 
'Graham Children, The' (Ho¬ 
garth), Jjy 

Gram, Duncan, 158, 309 
Gmpfda {Peacham), ar 
Graphite, introduction of, 17 
GieenhiLlj John, zh, 37* IZO, 
T 33 

'Grey Arab Stallion" (Woot- 
ton);. 

"Grey Stallion ariid ^tare'^ 
(Mfuahiil)^ 

Grip (Cuiadiin maguine)^ 

25? 

'Gtoavetior Stag Hunt, TIue* 
(StubbaJ, 266^ 469 
"Guthiae at the Mouth of 
Hell^ (line drawing), 1? 


Haj_Lp Haary, 395, 39 ^ 
^Hiffiblctonian pllie "(Stubbs)^ 
369 

Hamilton, Emma, Lady, and 
Romneyp 140 
'Hannibal CrcKiamg the 
tJ, R. Cocsens)^ 1^^167 
Hordingp Jamti DtiRicId, 19 r 
' Harlot "t Progress, The" 

(Hogarth), 213 
■plarmjony in Grey end Gold^ 
(Whistler), 303 
Hartrkk, Archib^d, 


'HarvoE Moon' (Palmer), 197 

Haselc^n, W, K., 355 
"Hawking" (SawTcy Cflpln 
and Barret), wSs 
Haydon^ Benjamin Robert, 
34; on Fnseti, Z84, M 
'Head of a Boy* (^nigo Jone*), 
J 7 

Hearne> Thomsf, 73, 168 
Heathfield* Baron, portraic by 
Reynold*^ 13& 

Henderson, Charles Cooper. 
394-395 

HenneUi^ ThorniS, jgb 
Henry VHI, King, ai-33* 64 
Henry Frederjek* Prince of 
W"^Bles, portrait by Olj^Tr+ 

Herring, John Frederick, Sr,^ 
395, 394 

Hill, Leonard Raven, 35*- 

353,^49 

Hilliard (HiU^airde);, Nicholas, 
33-33,68, izx-n 3 p 1 £ 6 , 71 ,. 
rjf 

HitU, Robert, 77, 9r, 92 
Hindu Pumk, 252 
Hutory 0/ Britifh Birdi 
(Bewick), 40 
Hitchens^ Ivon, 309 
Hadgkiru, Francos, 58^50. 

108* 209-3x0, JO?, 30 ? 

Hogarth p William, 

134 n TAe Anafyiit 
0/ ii€autyt 30; and Jonathan 
Ri’Chirdkdo, 135:; as oar* 

tOOrUst^ 311 - 313 , 3 CS* 

FkldLog on, 117: R, H. 
Wilenfild on, 30; 9^ 14^ 
137, 317 

tfoTbein, Hans, the younget^ 
32 , as. tiip 113 
Holiday, Gilbert, 305, 306 
Hollar, W^cncmlaus, 26^ 69- 
70.867 

Hobnes, Sir Charles J.+107 
Hopkins^ Ljv'ingaione 
(’^Hop'l, 2 sa- 3 S 3 
Hoppner^ John., 33 
Harse-breedingp zbo 
Horse-raemg, 360 
Houston, Arthur Boyd, 196 
Hhufr iff EiilHtbeth iht Quern, 
The, ao 


Howitt, SaitHwl, 371, 
sS$ 

Hudson, ThomfiA, 134 ^ iZ 4 

Arthur, iq6» 200, 

3 M, 

Humphrey p MiitrcM* piim- 
*clJer of Picmdiliy, zi 7 ' 

21$, $2d 

Himit WiUtm Henryn m 
Hunt, VVillirnm Hflihtuiiii 53 - 
54, 104p lofi, l«p ZOOp MI 
'Hiinimg the Hare with 
Suuthi^ Houudl^ {Bar- 
low), z6S 

Hulchmaoop WflltcTp ah4t 
Huysmuifl, Jacob, iiQp ^24 
Hyndman, Henry Mayersp 
caricatured by Beerbohfit, 
Z4B 

iBBETgON^ JW-EliS 7^, 

371 

JIJimmiJilkiR, 17 
lUuaualorvp wr Book ilhii- 
tmtors 

LEopreftsioniam, French, ro6, 
loS* 20+ ; Fnghahp 305-306 
*}n a SKcrreham Garden/ 

(Pilmcr)* 1 83 

*|i^u3tiial Scene i Slaij 

Ledls^ (SiitherlandK 
* Lnduttrimis Apprentitt ^ The" 
{HaKaxth)^ T 4 

'tn Honour of iIk Briiiah 
Navy" CPartridffe)p 
[nnea^ Janua Didiaoii, 74 > 
io8p znj 

[mtitutc of Painiers in Waters 
Colour, the {f»w the Royal 
loadTiite), 01 

ImtTUCtiom /(FT XboEi^® 4rrad 
( 2 o^urif^ LiOndifOpO (Ed- 
uird Dayea)^ yfr 
*[ron Worka al Coalbrook- 
dale" tde Louiherboura), 
167 

laidocc of Seville^ t8 


J/LSSSESS^ CORNELIUa^ 

]]6 

Jopajieas ^Lour-printir in- 
Buence of, 204 


^Joachko AnwR the Shep- 
herdi" (Spervttr)^ 5^ 

John, AufpiiTtJS, J57+ S^P 57 H 
156-158 i 57 . ^ 3 ^ 

'^John Btih.^ Gitlray's, ai8; 
TtJiniel*i, 338; Morgan "a, 
373 

"John CitiHu" ('Toy'")* J 55 p 

356 

'John Dalion Collecting 
Minh Gaa* CMadox 
BrOfiin), 201-102 
Johnaon, Dr- Samuel, 137+ 
1 J 4 . US 

Jonea, David, 38+ 108, 209, 

JOO 

Jqoesp lnigi?i 25^364 lt4+ 27 
Jonea, WiUiam. od painting 
by, 707 

Joj^philK, Erapieaa of 
Frarwe* GtUray on* at 3 
•Jubilee Day on 
(Lom)p ^44 

(magazine), 23 a 


KAisea William, j« WLEIiam 
II 

Kapp, Edmund, 240 
Keene, Chafles Semurdt ^ 4 % 
JO, 50 p 146* 150, i^p 235- 
236, 296, 47 P ^49^ *37 
Kemp-Wclthp Luoj-, 30s 
Kilmorey^ Earl ofp portrait by 
GaifuborooBh, 13S 
KmUh-p Sir Godfrey p ^,120, 

113* 

Kulit^ Cartoom (Dywo)p 255 


"Labour LeADixa at thbh 
EtottTtoNfl' (Dyooo), 254 
Ijaidkr, Gratiam ("Pont""), 
15S 

Lsmbp Hciir>', portrtit of 
Lyttcn stracbey, Jjp 

•Larnccbatid bia Two Wlve** 

(Blake)p iSo 

^Landing at Greenwich' 
(Rowlandaon), P 4 
LaodicapCi romantic vurw of, 
163: Hublime, 164-168-,t7t j 
o/ro ^'Ptctuna^uep"" 
Topoaraphy 
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^l^ndicape Study' (Con- 
slable), S3 

"Landscape n’ith a Bridge* 
(oU painiing; by Gaina- 
borough) p 1^5* 166 
‘^I^andscape wilh a Dark HklF 
<A> Cozem)^ 34 
* Landocape with Bridge" 
(water-colour by Gaina- 
borough)* 7^ 

'Landacape with Caatle" 
(Gaiiuborough), zj 
"Landscape w ith ColtflUfei" 
(Crocne), 6 j 

L&ndiecr, Sir Edwin, 40, 47, 
104, 296» joo-301 
Laporte+ John, 74 
"Last Horn Bsce . . , ai 
Doraetr Fcny, Tbic" (Bar- 
km), 267, 

'Lwt Y«r"a Firat of June* 
(Madmt Brown), tor 
'Lnugbing Audience* (Ho- 

garth), 315 

Lowkas^ hfattbew Janus, 196 
LawTcnce, Sir 'rhomu, 33, 
144-14s I Baudelaire on, 

143 ; * 4 * 

Lear, Edward, 53, rotp 20^ 

Leech, John, 50, 22 S- 33 <i. 

Leighton, Frederic, tit Baron, 
47 . 1*4 

Leiy, Sir Peter* i6, 117^ 118- 
uq, J2a 

Leno, Dan, caricitured by 
SimOi J4i 

Lei he, Chirla Rabert, iqz 
LeWtl, John Frederick 
("Spafibh Lewii"")p 55 
Lewis, Wyndhain* 57, 58, JJ 
Lih^ SfuSiQFUKt {Turner), 98 
"Life of Napoleon* (George 
CrviikahHikL 221 
Lirirdkfame Gotpclii the, 15 
LlmUay, Norman, 253 
''line of Beauty/" Hcgarth"*, 

3** *26 

Linct, Vincent, igb 
LumeUp Joho^ 57 * 7®+ 9 ^, *87- 
tqt 

Lithography^ ^$ 4 - 
"Litter of Foics, A' Ihlorlnnd 
and C. L. Smith)* zoj 


'LittJc Tam the Eiiajkir’ 

li^'diQclc breetUng, 

ZJo^tf, 1 VintEr^ ^d 6 
IJoyd, Xtarie, COricaruird by 
Oipow, J46 

Llpyd G«tirgc^ David, i^t 
Eorh cnneatured by Loir, 
^ 44 : by RaiEii Hill, 253 
Loicgan, David, ^7 
*£jfttdiin^ Tke^ i^horediich* 

(Sicicerth 

London Gmip, The, lO*| 
'Loid Rockinghoni^s 
hoiw' (Snibbib 364 
Lormin, Claude, 69 
X^ouiherbotirff^ Philip de, tfn 
dc Loutherbourg 

Simon Froier, 12th 
Botr^n. portrait by Hogiirtbh 
^0, aj6 

Luvdil^ Jahop 5th Bleronr I9 
Low, Davids 249, 25®. ^44 
Lucas, Luna4| 306 
Lurierel, Edi^wd^ :i7p 28 


MacDonald, James Kasi- 
SAV, caiicalufed by l^w, 
-*44 

MflcEvtry, Ambmei 56 
\Xadi 9 ie. J>atikl, J54 
Mnhalta' iOt 

*Mai1 <(;cHch at the Anael. 

THe"^ (PolEifdJ, joj 

^iaJlanp ThomBs, Jt.j 16^ 
Manci, Edouajdp ro6 
'^tnn With a Deg' fBorJowL 
^9 

"Marriage a ]a Modo' (He- 

ROrthL 312 

ManholL Ben^iarninr J/^^, 
^70, 371-3741 afl7* 300. 304, 
379. 3 JS/ 

Martin, John, 49^50. 1 y^-193, 
J 9 J 

]^fa£EoT>^ Jams, ctrieaiiuTd 
by Lowp J44 

May, Philip William, zjy- 
1+1, 3J7 

Nfcad, Dr+ Rtdurd, 29, 30 
^Meet of the Quern at Kirby 
Gate, (C. L. Fcroeleyb 
JS>r, ^78 


Mtiian Afotefrrf^- e/ jehn 
Fmdiy\ r/je {Paget)t i?? 
Mimmrtt ifun Towirifr 
(Beyle), 67 

Mexxocint engravinj^p 3S3 
^!ilUn, Sir John Ev’rreEt, ^^p 
104, 196, ::o4 ; and Ruslcin^ 
KS4-tS3 ; aod the P.R.B., 
E99-200 ; /-jr, 307 
Minunip JohUr 59 f 59 
Mmuhln^ Dr.^ 9, 29 
Mtmdem Frmaart, Thf 
(Gould), 3S4 

Monaateries^ Dissolutinn ef 

the, 31*22 

^Moiik^A Draw t Book, 'l*hEp* 
19-39 

Moftrot Dr, Tboma*, 78, 81, 
S 5 i ^ 7 p 

MoDre,i Afberi, 104 
Moore^ G™'ge> carieoturEd 
by DulftCp $47^ 349 
Moote, Henry, 59, 108, 309 
Morgan, MaEtp 2^2 
Moriund, Gearj^j, an, 370- 
17ip 292, 701, 27C 
Morris, William, 134, 54, aoo 
Mof™, Nfn. Wimain (Jane 
Burdciib oaticanircd by 

Becfbohm, 2J4 

AJorfE ftArtkar, ilEnstration 
ToTp by Rosietti, 

"Mother and Child" (Stevenji), 
^47 

Moxon, Edward, pybliihErp 

53 - 5 + 

Muller, WEMiam John, 178 
Mulready, William^ 192 
Munning^H Sir Alfred J., 

PJI.A., job 

Myiena, Daniek^ iijt, 1 ih 


NaPDLEON Bo?4APAkrrE, cari¬ 
catured hy GilJray* J/y, 
3 ji; hy George Crtlik- 

»h«nk. 111 
Nasbp John, 108 
Naihp Paul, 58, 108 p 209 p 210, 

JOJp J09 

Xationi, pemnihcaticiin of, in 
cmrti>ons« aaS p 250 
Nrprcaarlc, William Caven¬ 
dish p I si Duke of, [20 


New English Att Club, the, 
^6, [o6« eo 8^ 3oh» 309 
Newman p Cardinal John 
Henry, caxicaturEd 
"Spyi” JJJ 
NeWTnarkcl^ z6o 
New Society nf Painters 
in Miniature and Water* 
CdlouTp the (The “ New 
Societyp*‘ now the R.W.S- 1 , 
Ot 

Newton, Sir laaac, portrait by 
Kncller^ rr^i 134 
Nichob^ t. Tsar, Leech on 
death oL 336 
NichelFon* Beup 209 
Nichobon, Sir William^ S 7 ' 

'Nighlinarr, The" (FuaeJi]!, 
184 

^Nigbl Piece' (Beardsley), 49 
Night Tk^ifshii (illuitrated by 
Blake), 95 

'Nmuod and hia Prince** 
(drawings on vcilum), fj, 

16 

*No Popery !" (Leceh)p jJ7p 

"Nuptial HoUt|Uet"^ fHodg- 
kina), foy 

"Nymph Striking the Lyre at 
the SpringH of Helicon' 
(Blake), ^9 


"DlD BATTcnsiiA Bridge" 
(Whiatlerjp aoj 
OUver, [sME, 25, 113-114, 
J16, rxj 

Ok PictuT^jr^t &i^<iuty (Gil- 

Pin>p 73 

Opie, John, jj, 139 
'Orchard' (MtntOn), 59 
Oriintat Sporti (Wiltiairuon}, 
iflj 

Orpen* Willbm, 56-57 
Qspoirat, Henry, 249, 


Taiktep^s Dadgiiter^p *rHK' 
(Gainsborough)^ rji 
E^lnting^ definition oL 61*^2: 

tymk^lism [jIt bi 
Pall-mall (itaTneh 259-2^ 
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Polmrrt LynviiKjd^ 306 
PiilmcT. Sflinufl, 145^ 37. 44p 
q 6„ 146^ ] ; Dt Shorfhim, 

iS7-eI^ ; on poliiici, [91 ; 
35 » 5 ^. JJ 5 h 

Papcfp inirttcludioh of, lO; 
iitiprov«merm iiii 4^ 

Lojl^ niiuTration for, 
by Mjimn, 

Paru, Moithow, 18 
PirkifiAaii, S32 

PirtrtdjiOp Sir Bernard, 

2JJ 

■P^rtridae Shootinjf' {S. 

AlVon), 

^Partridj?r SbooiinK* <Mor- 
tand)p 17* 

PumpTOp ViciaT+ lOo 
PiiBsS^ld, Lord* /« Wchb 
Patch, Tclm^ J42 
Pntan. Ndct,^ 

Peachvnp Hcnrj', ^2. ^ 
P«]kRnni. Carkf 245 

'PcKb Ttibm^' (W. JmifeiK 

Tcncua *nd 7110 hlinotaur' 
{Ftu«li>p iSs, 184 
PcTwnifkiflt^n of niirkiru in 
wDoPfUp iaS, 354 
Pboto-proCrti engTAvinflp irt- 
iTdducikin ofp 438-1^9 
^'PlCtureaquo/* cull of thCp 
b 7 , * 9 p 71-74.^ 1031 ^ ^*3 ? 

utiriMdp 94, lOl; 
place to the "raoralp" 103 
^Pine, The' (Pnyl Niab). iCS 
Pinwell, GeorRc John, jJh 

196, J9J 

Piper, John, 59, 109- 
Pittp Wiliiam, the ymin^r, 
Gillny dll, JI9, 218-419 
Pidcip FrwiCB, 261 70^ 7t 
'Plurnb-Puddinff in Dwigerp 
*rhe* <Gillrmy}p Jr^ 

'Pal [true ObllRc* (Keene), 
J 37 

FVilUrd, Jamca* 390 > 3*1 

PoElixd, Robert^ 290 

(Salmon)^ ^ 

“Ponr' (Grahann LaidkfK 
2 JK 

Piirpe, Alcsinder, portemn n>‘ 
Kncller, 120 


'Portrait of the Artifitn with 
Two Palmers* {MAisbBLl)^ 
^79 

portraiture, ya+ ^4 j the ^nd 
style in, 33, II5-116, Il7, 
143, 146 : HlWwrd on* tt 7 ; 
during Civil Wir, 2 b, 11 S 
Posi-lmpresaionUm, ^8, ao6 
‘"Pqy" (Percy Fcmon), 255- 

256. ^SS 

Poyntseri Sir Edward Jolinp 47 
Pre-Rapbiirlite Brotherhood, 
the, 47-4^. 53 - 5 +^ ^“ 4 - 

]o6^ 299-202 
Price, Sir U^ednle, i6j 
' Prjjice Rupert, -Coloftt] 
Murray and Colonel John 
Ru»eli' (Dobson),^ J ^7 
Prinirt^i ami iKt Ckibim, TAe, 
illu-itnted by Hiighra, 
Proctor, John, 232 
Frofrheiic BoQh (Blake), 95 
Prowl, Samuel, 53. 191 
Pryde, Jameit 57 
pMkerSp 18 

‘Pulled Up ar Last* (Bow- 
chet), Jjr 

punch {mngdliiie), 38, 50; and 
Leech p 325>237 , and Ten- 
niel, 237-329 1 and Sam- 
hdume, 231 and Keetw, 
23b i and Du Maurkri 2j.b- 
237 : and Pirtridfpe, 250 ; 
and Raven Hill, 150-254 ; 
tmJtBCura oh 332. 254 
Pufiih (Sydney rnaijiMinefp 

Pj-nep W. H.,on Girrin,7bp 171 
'S^iichley Hounds Feedin«' 
(Munniniri)ii 30b 


Qi:ee>! Pk,i 7 ADFTn' (Hikiard;)* 

III 

*^Quii" (Edward CaRw-«]t), 

ll^ 

'Qijom Hum ai Borouirh HdT 
(GninOt 4hi 


AT Ni:wMAitia!T' (Sey- 
nrtourli 268 

‘R^kca Ptogrestt, The* (Ho- 

IfSfthh :ir2 


Ratnflay, Allan, ^4, 28, 30^ 
127-130: Sterne an, 128: 
24, 179 

Reed, Edward TenriyMm* 248 
Reinogle^ Philip^ 470^ 7S9 
Reith, John^ rat Ikron, cari¬ 
catured by Zjow^ 344 
'Release^ 71 ie^ (Satnboume), 
331 

ReproduL-tioin, Icchnitiueft of, 
278-380, 283-286 ; j« aho 
Photo-proCraa engrUi'intf 
' RequSeacAt' (Swiiboume), 431 
"Return, The* (Rowlnndliion),^ 
77 

ReiTiolda, Sir Jaflhua,, 33, 123, 
13*^ 133-11^ Johoion and 
Oihtwn on, 133 : hu arfxia] 
life, t34 ; liist Dneourse 
lo the Academy^ tJSp 136 ; 
and Gainsborough p 138 : 
on Opie^ 139 ] ^udelaire 
on, 143 ; /If , 133 
'Rhaiddu DUp Nnrth Wales* 
(Tcmne), 73 
Rich, A, \V,p 107 
Richardson, Jonathan, l^Sr 
28, 7I-73> 71. JJ5 

Richrnnnd, Geor^. 37, f|h, 

143. 187 

Rickets, ChiirEnt,, 57 
Riley, John, 16, 140. 123^ 124 
Rii-iiiT, Britan, 305 
Robertiii Willi4im+ 58 
Roberwon, GearKc, 74 
Robin'ion, Buhop Richard, 
portraif bf Reynold*, rjJ 
RoblrtFon^ William Heath, 
258 

'Rodey Cofljit wilh Port' 

(Ehidd). 43 

Romamitistn, dehnitkin of, 

tfei, 187, 203 : 

iqt-iga. 2of 11 recent, 299 
‘RnmanliC l^mthcnpc. A' 
(Danbyh 

RomneyP Geot^^e. 34^ 17 . 
139-140,7 

RookcTj, Alichael "Aniieln, 

73p 1*8 

Rou, Sajrolor, 69 
Rcrtseiiip Dante GabrkU f 34 , 
53. 77 . tot, * 9 ^- lOO-xor* 
4S, 99 , I^y 7 i>J 
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Roisctti^ Mrt, D- G., aoo 

Rcwnip WOliiuD^ 2DQ 

RjQthciutetn, Sir *43* 

^57 

RowIandMini, Thomu^ 

jpj> 304 : at cai- 

iCKitiiitp 30p 5flj 4 *Q ; and 

GBin«bprDugh, 7^ ■ 

5®- 77. ^70. 

Ro^l A^d^my. liur, ^t, 

184, 3o6p ; Gain*- 
bm^Kh on^. 131ft 
Rq>'I|J IfUIttUKp iJie, VI 
RdyflJ Watcf-Calciur Sock^yi 
ihr, vt 

Rubnii*> J>ir Ptwr Paul, JS» 
67 

RuperTn PrinCf, partrail by 
Dabfloii, IIJ 

Ryikiiip Jpbn, on 

''moral bcauiy,'^ [02-103 I 
on CnosCzibljQt ^04 ] and [h« 
P.R.B., 50, 53, IQQ ; and 
MilliU, 154-155 :*nd Tut- 
rtetp 1741 and! Bewick, 1S4; 
and Smet^yiiTip ivj and 
AfadoE ficown, ^qi 
Rimell, Lord Jdhnp carica^ 
turfed by 117 

Kua^IIk John^ 140 
Riuaellp Lord l^Uum, por- 
miii by RiJty'p 123 
'Ryth Returned from Giean- 
illg' (Palnijcr)p Jy 


SALMOMp WjLLtAMp qUOUd, 

Smnbourne, Edwin Liillry, 
ijO-231: 

Sandby. Paul, 35, 78p 75^. 
^5 

Sandya, Anlhutiy Frederick 
Auguitus^ apo 

Satire^ annul, 336-437 ; and 
hummiTp di&rcndc be¬ 
tween, 235 ^ w a£fo Sociiit 

iJiFrkfiient 

'ScapfegoaEp Thfi* t"Cynicu»"J* 

Scott, Samuel, 74 
S£Cter^£y Tht (journal)^ 221 
'Sea Ifom 1 Wiodnw' fDa^id 

lonca>p 1*0 


'Seated Woman* (Wyndham 
Lewk}, J5 

‘Scll-Porcrait* ttCccnc), 
'Self-Portrait' (PaSmefip 14^ 

^ Self-^Ponmit^ (Ranisay), I4 

'Self-Portroit^ (Ricb^daon). 
I^S 

SepiAp use ai, 27-28 

Woyi fi/ Huntif^ . . 

iff tk£ Er^tiih (Bar- 

low), 267 

Seymour, James, a6ft, al7 
Shaftetbury, Anthony Ash - 
Icy Cooper^ 3rd Ear] of, 
quoted^ 60 

Shannon^ Clmrln^ 57 
Shaw^ George Bernard^ car!- 
camrrd by Ljow, 144 bji' 
Pulac, 24V 

Shepherd, James AHleckp I4J 
'Sh^herd, The' (J, S, Coi- 

man)^ yV 

Sickert^ Walter Richard, 50, 
^ 3^* »5. M*, $6, 205 
Siddal, EiiEabeih, aftcrwurdA 
Mra. RcKsetti, 30Q 
Sime, S, H,, 249, A45 
Simpaon ^ Charka Wnlrer, 296^ 
306,492 

'Sir Mark Sykes a Hnaad& 
Breaking Cdver^ (Cbaion;, 

47 J 

Slade Sclmolp the, 56, 57 
Smetham, Jameip 193-194 
^Srnile^ Damn Vou, SmlEe P 
f'Poy^lp 3 s 6 

Smith p Charles Lonine, 270^ 
174* 390^ 293, ^ 7 ^ 

Smithy hiaitheWp 3 *g 
'Snowdon' (Varley), dJ 
Social cxmimcRt and iaiite, 
J«>P S&t S 3 . 54 t ™ alfQ 
Satire 

Socieiy of Andsia of Creal 
Hritain«^ tb&, gi 
Society of Painters b Wawr- 
Coloura^ ihe (The "Old 
Sociccy''), 91 
Swit^ Getard, lao, 124 
Sof^t Iff Itmoctnct end Mx^ 
p£fiirt£x (Blake), 95 
'South Viepb' a| Sallabury 
Cathednl' (Tumttjy gj 
'Spaniih Model' (KeeoeL 47 

372 


Sparrow. Walter Shaw. slSJi 
Spenw. StJinleyp 58, 59, jj 
*'Spir]| of God, The' (Ram> 
neyL 7 

SpoitifiK picEUrHp foceign in- 
duenoc on, 259 ; definJiion 
of, 261-263 I private collec- 
llona of, 264, 268^ 374^ 24P- 
301 ; Ronl cqlleclion of, 
464. 494 

Spring at Fawley Bottom' 
(PauJ Nasb]i, 209 
"Spy'* (l^lie Wardh J45- 
446. JJJ 

'Steeplechase^ A* (Dalbyh 
49 J 

?iteer, Philip Wlkton^ 44, 5b, 
tobp 105-306, /EI3 
Stendhal. r« Beyk 
Slephenp Sir L^liop portrait 
by WaTCip #55, IS3'154 
Stephens, Fredcridt George, 

2D0 

SteverUp Alfred, yjp 146, 148^ 
^ J 47 

Stipple engravings 283 
*Stoke-by-Nayland, View of” 

(Constable), Si 

Stothardp Thomas, 3ft 
"Sanir, View on the* (Cnn- 
fltableL 4 L 

Stntchcvp Giles Lytton, por¬ 
trait by Lamb, 259 
SmdKy, Miu lultBp poritiit 
by Gowififr, 152 
Strube. Sydney^ 25*-aS7* iS^ 
Srubbop George, 3a*3J. 260, 
268-274, 2B7, 300, J62, 
266 

^liiAi^iiiar ond B^vtiful^ Tht 
(Burke), 40 

'Sunrise on the Cumiih 
Manhes' (Simpton), jg i 
'Sun Risbg 'Ihraugh Vapcnir' 
(TunMr)* 173 
Sucrealisni, 209 
Sutbcfland, Graham, 58* 109, 
249, 214 , 60^ 24? 

'Swallowsp The* (Pinwcllh 
W 

SwinhiuTipej Algornon L'haj:le»p 
cuicAturod by "Ape,'* 124; 

^ by Beerbohm. 2J4 

Syfmnu, John, 19 


TAlJ-EVHAJf& tH! PEKMftP, 
CH AkLKa M AUHICA, mr- 
Coons on, aiS 
TdJnmIgc, Grorgt* 306 
Tathiunr FrcderickT 
TaViJttlrr, WiUtiimp 74 
Tronkl, Sir John, 50+ 117- 
Sjo. 

'Thiiti» it TwcduuiKMm, 
The’ Cdt Wbt>, ^ 

’’Ihin End of tilt WMec. 

Thu" (Le«h>p 2^6 
lliomup W, Z41 
Thomson, Gordon, ?3,i 
'Tbamhili, Sir Jamci^ iS, =9- 
JJ 

“Thomt™^ (Suthcrlirul)i 60 
''I’hfce Aposrics Scacjcd^ 
(nifiKl pennx and brvuh 
drwing)* 19 

Thrtf E^tayi on Pi£iurfsqm 
Budufv (Gilpin)^ 

‘Thrw Figtiret' (Gaim- 
borough), 

■Thrtt Jovml Himltiilcll. 

'fhe" (CddKctt), ii 4 
Tillntuan*, Putcr^ 73, 

Torn Bramt't SehooMuyt, 
Uluitiaud by Hugbo* i*2 

TonwM, Ciifmn* 170 
Topography* (5 ^ 261 jj* 43- 
44. 5J. ^^7*. 109; 

ff/ difo Landscape 
Tour of Dr. Symai, Th^ 
(illustrated by RwUnd^ 
*ui), foz, 303 

"'['out Sctil ac Ritahlir* (Bc^- 
bohm), 24S 

Towm^ Franck, 74t 7^- 7®> 
i 6 fi. 7 J* ayj 

TraitLfd con€^rm»g tft£ Arte of 
Umrattg, .4 (tilllmrd), 2% 
TrmUi€ mt Landicapt PoinOTH^ 

(Ow)* %7^ 

’Tiroi and Water an the 
Stoiir'^ (Cwistahk)* J77 
‘Try Zidevtays . . ■.' (,Ra.S^n 

Hiilh ^49^ 351 

'Tug of Peace, The" (Sam- 
botirae>p 331 

Turner, ^wson, and Cotnum, 
rSj 

Turner, Frnncia C., 3951 

396 


Turner, Joseph Ni&llecd Wil- 

Samp 7Sp 96 -v£, loi-iazp 

171-174, 173> *9^1 hi* 

note-booki, 39-40; hie tech* 
tiitiue^ 76-77 I hia treatmcni 
of Lightp 173-174 ; hii ro* 
niarLiiclun, [62; hk appear¬ 
ance, 171*17^1 influ^MC of 
the Coztfuet on, 33, 166- 
167; and Girtin^ ; 

and Reynold*, 134; I^axhtc 
on, 173; Euskin on^ 174; 
Robert Hunt on, 174: 9 ^r 
9S. ^7S 

Turner, Wallci J^une*, spor- 
trail by Nkhobonp i^S 
Tumeri WUbanip of Oxford, 
t7Sp jSi 

Tko Diirouriei (Richardson), 
7J 

’Two Royal Saddle Hone*" 

(SrubbtL 

’Two Sktert' (Colquboun), Ji 


Van Dtch, Si» AhTiiONTf, 25 , 
33, 67, bS* 114, ; 

Earl nl ^'ewcaa^ic un, 120 
yamty Fair Cmae^oe), 24a, 
24s 

Van SoitKCp PuuL ill 
Van Wyck, Jan, ibS 
Vafky* jobop 72, 68 
Veal, Oliw, 341 
VcLLum, 20 

Venwy* Sir ftalph, portrait 
by iansfien*, 116 
Victoria, Queen, 91; ouioon 
by Tenniel, ^^9 
•View of Stobc-by-NayUnd' 
(Conitable), 

’View of York Mmstcr, 
(Girtin), X 79 

♦View on the Stour" (oil 
painting by Cotistable)* 176 
’View an Slour" (waih 
drmwmg by CQnaiablt)p 4J 
•Vialtor, The" (Sickert), joj 
■•Voftitiat^* movemcni, 58 


WAMWUatH, EBWAStfl, log 
W"alker, Au^su*p 301 
Walker^ Frederickp 


VVatker, Robert, 118 
Walker Art Gallery f I*K'er- 
pool, 264 

Welker GalteneSf London. 

301 

W&lpotc,, Horace, 163, Itl4i 
213 

War artistSp 108^ 109^ J10 
Ward« Jdinct^ 40, i67i 
371, 298 ; am An aninml 
painter, 300 ; 4^, 164 
Ward, Ij»l« {^"Spy’^^p 345- 

m 

•’Wnwick RoU,"^ thep 20 

WaternnlaUra^ tWO-dimen 

aiunal nature of* bzp 64 ; 
technique oF, 64, yb-y? \ 
popularity of, 64^ 67 • 

history of* 67; early hooka 
oIl^ 69; irntruction* for^ 75- 
76; erhibitHuia andtocietlca, 
88^2 

•Waterfall* (Irmea), aoj 
•Water-Works* (May)p iJ9 
Watteau, Anralnep 39, 30 
Watts* Geor^ Frederic, ijo, 
t 5 :J-iS 4 F M 5 

WasTa^Ehinlnn p Theodore^ 
cari^iured by Bcerbohm, 

'Wcatbercole Cawr, near 
Inglctoit^ (Turner)* 17S 
Weaver, TTwmasp 300, J99 
Webb, Sidoeyp carkatured by 
Bcerbohm, 248 
Wcbaier* Tom, 257-253, ^S 3 
Wedgw™diR Joaiflh, 269 
W'eUmp Herbert George, corj^ 
eatured by Low, J+f ; by 
Beerbohm, 14S 
Wcai, Benjamuip 34 
B'AlaqzPiffer T/hTp 254 

* Weymouth Bay* (Cotiitaihlc)* 
178 

’\Vhirlwind of l^jvcrs : The 
Circle of the Lustful' 
(Blake). 95 

WhiitJcTp James McNeLUt 

54. 

While, Gilbert, 178 
WhitBp John* 25* ^ 

^hiie, Robert, 17 
’White House, Cbelica* The" 
(Girdn)i t^* 171 
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SjWilemki* R^gmtld Howard, ‘^VindKir. M«wi Entraocr *WcHxllu)d Btmt* iBitkct 
tin. ikij^b, 30: tin fitima RiMf uiSh^cStmt' ^ 

WilKrti, :^i (?fpiT>, J09 Wooirw. 'rhomai, 20Q 

|^Win»3, Johfl, portntit by Wiltdivdr Grot Pwk, 2^ Wootsmi* John* 160.36S, afy. 
B) Hogarth, ai6 Wini, Peter de, iw de ^Vmt 2^5 

‘1 .Wilkie, Sir Davids 50, 192* 'WiTm imd FtwHsli Virgini. Worde, Wynkyn de, 20 
^ > ^ The' (Blake}p 95 Wtig^t^ 306 

^ W IIliAm n and BtuTiHixk^ Woliteinholmep Deaiip Sr,^ Wnghf, Jcwcpb, of Derby, 
* „ nrtDon by Tcniiiel 286* 293-^94, 301, ayj nj 

218j e&rlDor» by Finridjie Wobienlwlme I 3 e»fs. lr._ Wri^, Joiepb Mkhselp tso. 




Wilson, fticherd, 28, 31-3I, Woodp Cbrktpphef, s® 
\Weniki onp 31 Woodcute, aSo, 283 
**Wmcb«aicr Etble," llw, 17, WEsod^ngrating, rntrodyc- 

^ tinn £if. its d tri4j4<L-»Mni. 
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Winchaeer School of dm wmgp 
the» id 


tion tif, 115 ; ici dliAdvtU]^ 
338 « 22^1 technique 
of^ 2S3 


^VonK Mitvftzji, A Vr^ fly' 
(CirtbiH, ry9 


Johann , 140, 143 
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